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Professor Amiya Chakravarty, who taught English Literature at the 
University of Calcutta from 1940 to 1948, is one of the outstanding 
intellectuals not only of Bengal but of India. His is an honoured name 
in Bengali literature and he is regarded-as a pioneer in the field of modern 
Bengali poetry. Professor Chakravarty has had wide international 
contacts and he came to know personally many renowned world figures, 
among them, W. B. Yeats, Albert Einstein, Albert Schweitzer and Paul 
Robeson. He was closely attached to Rabindranath and Gandhij. As 
Private Secretary to Rabindranath for many years, his association with 
the Poet was intimate. He was with Tagore in his many trips to U. K., 
Germany, U.S.S.R. and U. S. A. and also during his visit to Iran. 


Professor Chakravarty was admitted to D. Phil. of Oxford University 
in 1937. In the same year he was awarded a Senior Research Fellowship 
by Oxford University to study the problems of cultural relationship 
among the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs in North-West India. This 
project made him travel widely in that region. He went to the Indo- 
Afghan frontier and became interested in the broader problems of inter- 
cultural relationships between communities and nations. Professor 
Chakravarty joined Calcutta University in 1940. In 1948 he left India 
and taught Comparative Religion and Comparative Literature in many 
American universities—Howard, Kansas, Yale, Michigan and several 
other institutions. He was Professor of Camparative Religion and 
Philosophy at Boston from 1952 to 1966. In 1967 he joined the New York 
State University as Professor of Comparative Religion and Philosophy 
and he continues to hold this position. Dr Chakravarty is now Visiting 
Professor at Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan. 


The Board of Editors present this special number of the journal 
to this eminent man of letters in appreciation of his achievements as a 
poet, literary critic and humanist. 
Srobona Munshi 
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THE “MODERN” POETS OF. THE THIRTIES 








A. G. STOCK 


IN this century, most poets feel that to be contemporary is a kind of 
moral imperative. What exactly does it mean? In a literal sense you 
cannot help being contemporary with everyone born about the same time 
as yourself, and your experience, whether like or unlike theirs, is part of 
the experience of the age. But also, since human biology changes more 
slowly than social conditions, the most fundamental things—birth, 
for instance, hunger, love, the pain of loss, and unless you are excep- 
tionally unlucky, moments of sheer joy in being alive on the earth in 
good health—have happened to people in every generation. In some 
ways the circumstances differ between generations as between individuals ; 
but is it specially important to emphasise what is peculiar to your own 
time, rather than what links it to the past and will presumably make it 
intelligible to the future? The. question needs to be asked but is not 
easy to answer, for it involves larger questions of the relation between 
art and society. 


To a student of twentieth-century poetry, however, what matters is 
that this conscious wish to *'express the age" is real, serious, and quite 
different from just following the fashion. It is almost as if the poets 
see themselves as the antennae of society, sensing in the atmosphere 
what was nameless till they found words for it. I remember a student 
in England, a girl who was sensitive but not sophisticated or widely read, 
saying to me, “Do you know, I'm rather frightened of modern poetry. 

‘It’s as if the poets were telling you something you didn't know you were 
thinking." This was in 1939, when “modern poetry" meant the work of 
poets who found their voices early in that decade—W. H. Auden, Cecil 
Day Lewis, Stephen Spender conspicuous among them—and with them, 
to express the age was a conscious purpose. 


Of course, what they expressed was their own vision of the age, 
not the historian's would-be objective analysis in the light of hindsight. 
Forty years later it is difficult to throw off all that knowledge and look 
at the world as we saw it then. It is one of the troubles about being 
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contemporary that times change rapidly, the stresses and strains of ore 
period obliterate the quite different ones of the last, what we expected is 
forgotten in the shock of what actually happend. Yet the expected, 
-which was what our imaginations were preparing for, was the greater 
reality before the actual event blew it into dreamland. 


' I say "we" because I belong to that generation, and though I did 
not meet the poets I have named, grew up in the same world as far as 
social and political events mould one’s world. When I encountered 
their work I read it with excitement, if seldom with immediate under- 
standing. I will try to recreate the background of that excitement by 
forgetting what a historian would say of the 1930’s and remembering 
what they felt like at the time. 


The England of the beginning of the century, in which we grew up, 
"was highly stratified both socially and culturally. Education might be 
compulsory but was anything but democratic. Children’ of upper-class 
families went to expensive schools where they met other children, and 
‘teachers, with their own kind of background. Working class children 
went to free primary schools which they usually left to become’ wage- 
earners before they were fourteen. On the whole, with individual 
exceptions, the classes lived apart hardly knowing how to talk to one 
another. Among the educated the growing need for specialisation tended 
to produce still smaller groups with separate interests. Men of letters 
whose concern was with the heritage of the past had not much in common 
either with technicians or business magnates who were changing the face 
of the present. This had not always beenso. Tennyson in his lifetime 
was something like a best-seller, but since then poetry both ancient and 
modern had somehow got itself enclosed in a parkland. 


World War I was a brief interlude. First, England was swept by a 

. common patriotic emotion and young men of all classes volunteered for 

death. Poetry in the classic tradition, like Laurence Binyon's dignified 
elegy For the Fallen :— 


With proud thanksgiving, a mother for her children, 
England mourns for her dead across the sea 


—was for everyone. Of course, at that time we didn't know what war was 
like. If Rupert Brooke had actually seen a battlefield strewn with 
corpses, could he have written that consoling sonnet comparing it to a 
lake of dancing waters frozen into stillness ? Before long disillusioned 
soldiers knew the physically and spiritually brutalising experience of 
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the trenches, and became aware also of profiteering at home, and of 
staff officers sitting smugly comfortable, well out of danger. In 
Siegfried Sassoon's i 


If I were fierce and bald and scant of breath 
Yd live with scarlet majors at the base 
And speed glum heroes up the road to death 


the truculent monosyllables deflate the poetry of Binyon’s 
At the going down of the sun and in the morning 
We will remember them. 


But this too was a shared feeling. Sassoon was in the trenches, 
expressing what the other glum heroes would have said if they were 
articulate enough. 


After the war life fell back into its old stratifications, but withou 
the old feeling of permanence. As yet nobody knew what the Russian 
Revolution meant: you interpreted it according to your preconceptions. 
To most of the upper classes it threatened everything they valued in 
traditional civilisation (including of course their own good life, but inclu- 
ding, to be fair to them, a great deal else). But when Churchill tried to 
intervene on behalf of the old régime the soldiers threatened mutiny, indus- 
trial workers backed them, walls suddenly carried large posters shouting 
HANDS OFF RUSSIA ! and WOULD YOU FIGHT FOR WARSAW ? 
It was a revelation of the gap between classes. The next few years 
brought a series of great industrial strikes, working up to the General 
Strike of 1926. Though they were not victories, each left the workers 
with more experience, more confidence in their power through united 
action to disrupt the established order. : 


Those were the years of which Eliot painted a devastating picture in 

The Waste Land. . It is mainly a picture of the well-to-do. He did not 

' know the workers and certainly hoped for nothing good from revolution ; 
but he showed other poets how to describe crises of the spirit in language 
of the present-day world. The first reaction was angry howls of “That’s 
not poetry !” 

My recollection is that after about 1921 everyone knew that some- 
thing was wrong with the economy, even if we did not know exactly what. 
There had been much brave talk of making England “a home fit for 
heroes" when the soldiers returned. Now, discharged soldiers, selling 
matches or playing musical instruments in the streets, retorted .that only 
heroes could stay alive in it. The upper classes still thought they had a 
right to authority. I was at Oxford when the first minority Labour 
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Goverment took office, and I remember the anger, disguised as mockery, 
at the idea of ex-miners and railwaymen holding Cabinet office and atten- 
. ding garden parties at Buckingham Palace. Worse still, there was a Commu- 
nist Party of Great Britain, founded in 1919. It hadn't many members, 
but there were dark whispers that “Russian money" must be behind all 


these big strikes. 


The Great Depression did not begin till 1929, but it came suddenly, 
and spread so wide and lasted so long that it exhausted all the provisions 
made against unemployment. There were people destitute, and everyone 
tried to shove the responsibility for keeping them alive on to someone 
else. Unemployment meant tramping the streets in all weathers, asking 
at factory after factory for work you knew very well was not to be had, so 
that the works manager could put a stamp on your card showing that you 
had applied. If you queued up on Friday at the Labour Exchange without 
enough such stamps, the card would be stamped with the baleful letters 
N. G. S. W. (Not Genuinely Seeking Work) and you would be sent away 

-with no money for the week. “They” were afraid that unemployment 

‘might teach a wage-earner to enjoy leisure. Great hunger marches con- 

- verged on London to the terror of respectable citizens who expected them 

‘to loot the shops. They did not, although there was plenty of food in the 
shops ; but sometimes when they assembled for meetings in Hyde Park 
the mounted police attacked them with truncheons. Meantine in Canada 
wheat was being burnt asfuel for railway engines beacuse it was 
"uneconomic" to send it where men and women had no food and no 
money to buy it, and on the English sea coasts fishermen threw their 
catches back into the sea because nobody could afford to buy at a price 
to cover the cost of transport to market. It looked as if capitalism 
were breaking down, as Karl Marx said it would. ^ 


Why had those poets who had told the truth about war nothing to 
' say about Depression? Chiefly because they were dead. Siegfried 
Sassoon was one who survived, to go back to the foxhunting landlord’s 
life he was brought upto, but though he still wrote poetry it was no 
- longer the same kind. It could not be, beacuse he was not living the 
. same kind of life. f 

The new generation of the well-to-do, born too late to die in World 
War I, followed their fathers to public schools and then, if their bent 
' lay that way, to Oxford or Cambridge, but the worid they grew up into 
: was not their fathers’ world. It was no longer possible to believe that 
increasing prosperity was in the natural order and that liberal principles 
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in government and education would gradually smooth away the worst 
injustices. If revolution was not imminent, we thought, it ought to te. 
Some of us hoped it might happen without bloodshed, but what with 
meanness at the top and militancy at the bottom it didn't look as if 
parliamentary methods would carry it through. "Violence or not (ard 
'except for Moseley and his British Union of Fascists, I don't think anyore 
on either side was seriously organising for violence), social justice and 
moralconviction, put us on 'the workers' side in the class war. People 
whose income came from landownership or invested capital or who drew 
high salaries from professions to which only an expensive education 
gave them entry : these, not the unemployed worker drawing his dole, 
were the true parasites on society. To many the U.S.S.R.-seemed the 
hope of a new civilisation founded on social justice. Some joined the 
Communist Party, others, more cautious, tried to maintain revolutionary 
principles without committing themselves to Soviet tactics. 


This was how the young progressives of the thirties were thinking. 
I have no doubt the young reactionaries found equally clear moral and * 
intellectual convictions ; they could invoke religion and the traditions of 
western civilisation as well as the economic need for capitalism ; but 
not being one of them I seldom listened to their arguments. In politics 
and religion, unfortunately, most of us habitually judge our own side 
by what we know they mean and our opponents by what we see them do. 


The young poets were progressives. But moral convictions do not 
make the whole of a man. However much they believed in the workers’ 
rightness, Auden, Spender, Day Lewis did not belong to the working 
class. Family affections, friendships, the education which had given them 
the best of western culture, «everything in their upbringing put them on 
the other side. To cross the line meant rejecting their own "history and 
remaking themselves, and because they were poets before all else, it 
meant remaking poetry, bringing it out of its enclosed parkland into 
the world of their actual predicament. : 

This seems to me to be what the “modern” poetry of the thirties 
was driving at. Very little of it was directly revolutionary ; a great deal 
was about an inward revolulion: the discovery of a new, invigorating 
sense of values.to fit them for the action to come. 

I hope it is clear that my account of the thirties scene neither is nor 
pretends to be a social historian's objective assessment ; it is how it 
' looked to a certain kind of people, who could not foresee events and 
whose perspective was odd because they were ih the middle of what 
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they looked at. To the historian it would be quite unimportant that 
they were getting ready for a revolution, since what they got in fact was 
another world war. To the poets, at least in the early part of the decade, 
the coming revolution was the imaginative reality. Since it was the 
workers' revolution, not theirs, it was not their business to prescribe 
its aims and tactics, and sirice it had not happened yet they could not 
write about it realistically: they could teach themselves how to be fit 
to serve in it. 


In those days Auden was the leading spirit. Day Lewis and Spender 
testify in their autobiographies to his impact on them when they were 
-all students at Oxford, and the impact is felt in their work, although each 
had his distinctive voice. For instance, there is a kind of landscape 
that recurs in Auden's early poems as if his mind is at home there: 
a bleak infertile country of hills and heather and small streams running 
fast over stones, where the weather is usually bad ; there is not much 
habitation, but here and there a worked-out mine or a junction where 
trains no longer run ; a country for campaigning rather than settling in. 
There seems to be a war of some kind going on, but the cause is vague: 

"what matters is the toughness it demands, the power to endure solitude 
and act alone, not for personal gain or glory, but as part of à comradeship. 
“It is as if the Norse sagas which had fed Auden's imagination in child- 
hood had merged with the war-games in a school military training camp. 
But Day Lewis and Spender have both been there, and each uses it in 
his own way. Auden's "tall, unwounded leader/Of doomed companions” 
looks out “from scars where kestrels hover ;" he is resolute and full of 
experience but not hopeful. Day Lewis, in an exhilarating. lyric beginning 


r 


Now to be with you, elate, unshared, 
O kestrel joy, my hoverer in heaven ! 


is full of the adventurous ecstasy of breaking away into the. utterly 
unknown ; and in Stephen Spender’s well-known lyric, “O young men 
O young comrades”, when he calls them to leave home and “advance to 
rebuild and sleep with friend on hill” he might be an enthusiastic young 
recruit to those doomed companions ; what he is calling for is a trans- 
formation of values ("Count your eyes as jewels and your valued sex") 
to set them free from the clutch of property. ` 


In one of Auden’s most carefully constructed poems, “O Love, the 
interest itself in thoughtless heaven,” he puts the coming revolution into 
a rather frightening image: . 
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Some possible dream, long coiled in the ammonite's slumber 
Is uncurling, prepared to lay on our talk and kindness 
Its military silence, its surgeon's idea of pain. 


The ammonite, oldest of fossils, the only spiral in nature that goes anti- 
clockwise, reverses our accepted values. Ina later revision, "kindness" 
was toned down to "reflection," which perhaps makes the ammonite less 
brutal ; but “talk and kindness” exactly pictures what the young intellectu- 
als denounced—a civilisation softened by generations of affluence till it 
could hardly imagine, much less take action against an absolute evil. It 
is true that the’ surgeon's idea of pain is not pain inflicted on one person 
for the good of another—but that line made such a splendid picture of the 
revolutionary as he would like to see himself that the flaw went unnoticed. 
In the thirties it was one of his most admired, most frequently anthologis- 
ed poems ; and when I looked for it in his final collected edition I was 
amazed to find that he had’ ‘left it out. Was it because that dream of 
revolution had been made irrelevant by history, or because his older self 
‘looked back with dislike on a streak of callousness in the young man who 
. wrote it? — 


There was indeed plenty to dislike in that bumptious young man. 

He was dídactic all the time ; much too sure that everyone else was wrcng 
and much too ready to put them right ; neither compassion nor admiration 
was conspicuous in his poems ; often he seemed to enjoy punishing his 
characters for being in the wrong, like the school bully promoted to 
prefect. But poetry is something more than the expression of a likeable 
personality. I think he attractéd us “because he said, uncompromisingly 
and with full assurance, “what we didn't know we were thinking". He 
drew ona wide range of ideas, images from history and pre-history, 

' psychology, the natural sciences, spectacles of contemporary life, making 
them all converge on an imminent crisis, a “possible dream" which was 
also a call to be ready for some testing ordeal ; and ina wide range of 
styles from the brutally colloquial to the near-pontifical. The total effect 
was both alarming and exhilarating. Working-class readers on the other 
. hand, whether politically blood-red or pale pink, seldom responded to this 
-kind of poetry: it had nothing to do with their problems, which were 
more straightforward but grimmer. Lhave some evidence for saying this, , 
' for in the thirties I was teaching liteature to adult classes where some 
students had secondary and others only primary education. Many of the 
latter were lovers of literature, who read for their own pleasure Shakesre- 
are, the Romantic poets, Bernard Shaw, but they saw little in these 
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moderns, whereas the others, whether they liked them or not, understood 
enough to want to decipher the message. 


- To return to the background. The political events of that decade 
were not themes for the poets, but they were sources of mental canfusion, 
for they entangled working-class revolt more and more with international 
politics. The U. S. S. R. was the Revolution embodied and all socialists 
were concerned to defend it. On Marxist principles loyalty was due to 
the workers of the world, not to one’s own capitalist government : only 
the U. S. S. R. where the workers were the government had a right to be 
nationalist. At first, when it seemed that Britain would go to war with 
Russia, Socialists, pacifists and many liberals un:ted in anti-war demons- 
trations and protests against rearmament ; workers threatened to turn the 
capitalist war into a revolution, and the public was startled to see how 
far leltism had taken hold of the students when the Oxford Union carried 
a debating motion “That this House refuses to fight for King and 
Country". Then counter-revolution in Europe took the shape of Hitler ; 
gradually, very gradually, we began to realise the ruthlessness of Nazism, 
a much greater danger to the U. S. S. R. and to socialism everywhere. 
We thought the two powers would fight one another, and suddenly the 
anti-war committees were saying that it would not be a capitalist war if 
Britain was allied with the U. S. S. R. The cry was now “Stop Hitler I” 
Ex-servicemen who had survived World War I and vowed never to join in 
another began to think that this was different ; that Nazism was dragging 
down all human standards. 


And still the Depression dragged on ; in England there were more 
than two million unemployed. A few people, but among the intellectuals 
not very many, stuck to it that the place to fight capitalism was in your 
own country and that our first business was with British imperialism. It 
only added to confusion, because if U. S. S. R. wanted Britain for an 
ally, it should be a strong ally, not weakened by divisions. 


There was another shift in the pattern when the Spanish civil war 
broke out in 1936. Spain was by no means revolutionary, but it had a 
constitutionally elected government, more or less liberal-democratic, with 
broad support from the people, and Franco raised an armed force to over- 
throw it. Officially the Europen governments made a non-intervention 
pact : unofficially, Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany backed Franco and 
supplied him with arms, and socialists and democrats, in defiance of their 
government, with little to offer in the way of arms, raised an International 
Brigade on the people’s side. In spite of quarrels on the popular side it 
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quickly became a kind of rehearsal for the longed-for war against Fascism. 
The poets atlast had a theme again—this time a clear, extrovert theme 
intelligible to all. And yet they were stil], incorrigibly, poets of the inner 
conflict. 


Franco won. By then (1938) it was pretty clear that war with 
Germany was going tocome. And then, to the further confusion of the 
leftists, the U. S. S. R. concluded its trade pact with Germany. So after 
all when war was declared in September, 1939, it was another war of 
nations against nations, not a defence by the workers of the Workers’ 
Republic. But Hitler had now become an enemy in his own right, and as 
such, a unifying force for the British people. With all that history behind 
them of inner and outer conflict and dissatisfaction they went into it, not 
in the high enthusiastic ignorance of 1914 but as an unavoidable necessity. 
Cecil Day Lewis summed up the feeling : 

It is the Logic of our times, 

No subject for immortal verse, 
That we who live by honest dreams 
Defend the bad against the worse. 


THE THEME OF INSURGENCE ` 
.. IN O'CASEY'S PLAYS 








LILA MAITRA 


Í 


: On Easter Monday, 1916, Dublin was awakened to a fierce political. 
insurgence against the ruling British Government. The rising was check- 
ed with iron hands at the cost of many lives. The militants were kept in 
police custody and Sean O'Casey was one of them. 


The rebellion served its purpose in reviving the Old Sinn Fein 
Movement in the country. For many years after this rising Guerilla - 
warfare by the Irish and reprisals by the British forces went on. Both 
open and secret activities by the Sinn Feins made the country restless and 
political controversies raged on unabated. In 1922, the Irish Free State 
was established and the country was partially pacified. 


The literary career of O’Casey began at this critical period of natio- 
nal life. The attitude of the rulers made him disillusioned. He withdrew 
from active politics and devoted himself to watching and analysing life 
and reproducing it honestly in his dramas. 


His first play, produced at the Abbey Theatre, was The Shadow of a 
Gunman. 


When De Valera was at the height of his glory in 1922, the Commu- 
nist movement was in an incipient stage. Catholicism prevented the 
Trish from turning Communist, but working class unrest gave a new 
orientation to the nationalist movement. O’Casey was its only voice in 
literature. In some of his plays the slum life is portrayed against the 
background of national insurgence ; his unflinching realism presents the 
point of view of the underdog in society, wriggling in the clutches of 
conflicting political forces: 


O’Casey was born in a working class family. At that time the 
working class was not yetclass conscious. In spite of the efforts of 
leaders like Jim Larkin to rouse that consciousness the spirit of natio- 
nalism proved overwhelming. The problems of the oppressed nation over- 
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shadowed the grim actualities of a class ridden society. O’Casey saw the 
areas of darkness, but he had enough breadth and steadiness of vision to 
pre:eat the problems that beset the whole society. He could see both sides 
of each problem with remarkable perspicacity, although he had doubts 
about the means of solution adopted by the national feaders ; he did not 
hesitate to sever connection with them when his ideals clashed with 
theirs. Perhaps this explains the paradox of militancy and objectivity in his 
early plays, especially in his treatment-of the theme of insurgence. 


We find a projection of O'Casey's miltant thought and keen percep- 
tion in the plays The Shadow of a Gunman, The Plough and the Stars, 
Red Roses for me and The Star Turns Red. He dramatises the impact of 
insurgence on different sets of people in society. The attention of the 
public was first focussed on O'Casey with the production of The Shadow 
ofa Gunman in Abbey Theatre in 1925. Itisa tragedy in two acts in 
which we are introduced to a Dublin tenement house in Hilljoy Square in 
the insurgent Ireland. Davoren, the poet and Seumas, the pedlar, occupy 
the same room. They talk about politics and poetry whenever they meet : 
the poet laments the pains of life after Shelley's Prometheus Unbound and 
the pedlar proclaims his current political views after tired loitering in the 
streets. Other occupants in the house take them to be the members of the 
Irish Citizen Army and treat them with reverence. Minnie, an indepen- 
dent girl, js romantically inclined towards Davoren taking him to be a 
gunman on the run andis secretly in love with him. Davoren with his 
human weaknesslives on his false identity. One night,a raid of the 
Black and Tans takes place. The Black and Tans persecute all suspected 
persons who happen to fall in their way. Davoren’s friend Maguire who 
lefta bag inthe corner of his room in the morning is shot dead in the 
afternoon at Knocksedan. 


When the apprehended raid takes place everything is turned upside 
down. Minnie tries to escape with the bag full of bombs with the hope of 
being spared as a woman, butis shot dead. She dies with the slogan on 

her lips : ‘Up theRepublic'. Donal Davoren and Seumas Shields save their 
‘skin at the cost of Minnie’s life. She sacrifices her life for the cherished 
ideal of patrrotism and for the sake of the sham hero who poses asa 
gunman. O'Casey calls The Shadow of Gunman a tragedy ; the whole 
tragedy hangs on the slender theme of mistaken identity. It is Davoren’s 
tragedy rather than Minnie’s although she is heroic and he is a coward. 
A parallel is to be found in King Lear which is about Lear and not about 
` Cordelia. There is more tragedy in killing the wrong person than in 
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being killled, as Aristotle was aware. Davoren the poet who loves to live 
on the dole and who has got normal human susceptibilities, finds it more 
advantageous to win the affections of a romantic girl in the mask of a 
revolutionary Republican. His soliloquy ‘Minnie is attracted to the idea 
and I am attracted to Minnie. And what danger can there be in being the 
shadow of a Gunman ?"! exposes his character. Perhaps nobody but 
O’Casey with his intimate experience of the people with mock patriotism 
in the troublesome days of political disturbances could have written thus. 
Minnie’s death brings about Davoren’s self-realization. He cries out at 
‘the end of the play : 


It’s aterrible thing to think that little Minnie is dead, but 
it’s still more terrible to think that Davoren and Shields are 
alive! Oh Donal Davoren, Shame is your portion now till 
the silver cord is loosened and the golden bowl be broken. 
Oh, Davoren, Donal Davoren, poet and poltroon, poltroon 
and poet !? 


Wher the elements of conflict in the drama, true patriotism and false 
patriotism, are put to test, true patriotism wins the day. Besides these main 
characters of the drama we get glimpses of the tenement of the life in 
"Dublin in broad daylight. The small joys and sorrows of the inhabitants, 
“their superstition and meanness are depicted with wonderful perception 
through the conversations of the simple folk . The. comic effect of the 
drama is heightened by it. O'Casey like his Elizabethan. predecessors 
introduces comic situations to produce a tragic effect. 


II 


_ Revolution is the theme of O'Casey's The Star Turns Red. National 
insurgence formed the background of The Shadow of a Gunman and The 
. Plough and the Stars. Red Roses for Me presents the conflict between 
,the employer and the: employees over the question of wages. But The 
. Star Turns Red is based upon a political idea or political emotion directed 
against the prevailing mode of administration. The dramatist is dis- 
illusioned by the decadent Church and the aggressive Government which 
.let down the masses. Oppressed humanity counts the beads of misery. 
and waits to be annihilated. O’Casey finds the guiding Star of Christmas 
Eve turned ‘Red’ and in his vision the Saviour is reincarnated in the 
Communist ideal. E 
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The play is'so constructed that the highlights are focussed on the 
idea of revolution moving from triumph to greater triumph until the 
workers achieve complete victory. The play opens with a quarrel in a 
family. The peace and piety of the Christmas Eve is torn asunder by two 
antagonist sons belonging to opposite political camps. The mother fails 
to pacify the Fascist Kian and the CommunistJack. She bewails the 
disruption. Further complication arises when Michael, the father of Julie 
—Julia is Jack's fiancée—is killed by» the Fascists while attending a 
workers’ ‘meeting. The second act shows the officials in the Workers’ 
Union Office. They are bribed by the opposite camp. Here we get a 
glimpse of the towering figure of Red Jim, a true leader of the masses. 
With his wonderful personality he brings his fellow workers back to a 
sénse of duty. The incident reveals the moral strength of the revolution. 
In the third act, the Church and the Revolution confront each other with 
‘their respective claims over the deadbody of Michael. The Reds win the 
day and carry away the dead body of Michael with a hymn to the ascend- 
ing ‘Red Star’. The fourth Act culminates in an actual battle between the 
hostile parties. The Lord Mayor’s residence preparing for the Christmas 
festivities is captured by Red Jim and is converted into a garrison. A 
bitter fight follows. Red Jim wins the fight at the cost of the lives of 
many. sincere followers including Jack. | The purple priest of the Fascists 
enters followed by Kian bearing the flag of truce. The Reds win and the^ 
soldiers join the workers. Julia cries silently over her dead comrade Jack 
and. Red Jim consoles her. Julia’s tears give superb expression to the sacri- 
fice and suffering which win a cause. In The Star Turns Red O'Casey's 
genius gives a new significance to an old legend. The journey of the Magi 
to reach the new born Saviour following the Staris stale history today. 

. Today or tomorrow that guiding star will turn Red beckoning the wise to 
,seek out the newborn Revolution which will save oppressed humanity from 
_ the conflicting dogmas of politics. 

“According to-O'Casey, this is the gospel of today. Born and brought 
up in an atmosphere of political unrest and impressed by the revolutionary 
activities-on the continent in the late thirties, O’Casey finds the theme of 
the drama after his own heart. He relates the intimate experiences of the 
workers and visualizes a day, not in far Utopia, but in this world, in our 

: own lifetime, may be tomorrow or the day after, when equality and frater- 
nity will triumph over tyranny. Since the great tramway strike in Dublin 
in 1913, workers of Western Europe had ‘had little success in insurgent 
"movements, except in the “Hands off Russia" movement in 1919. So the 
dramatist dedicates the play. to those workers who fought againist authority 
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in 1913 during the railway strike and won the battle. They should under- 
stand the revolutionary vision of the dramatist as once they had a glimpse 
of that vision themselves. The Saffron Shirts, members of an imaginary 
Fascist movement, are presented by O’Casey on the stage as a spectacular 
contrast to Communism. The triple alliance of the Church, the State 
and Fascism is resisted by.the masses emboldened by the spirit of 
Communism. The workers live if the revolution lives and they die with it. 
The vision of the dramatist is the vision of a brave new world based on 
equity and fraternity. . ] 

‘Superior’ critics put aside this drama as propaganda, and while 
their judgment is not completely erratic it betrays a certain insensitiveness. 
Tn propaganda real life is lostin abstract ideals ; humour and emotion, 
pity and pathos are lacking. The technique is one of distortion. Tested 
by these criteria The Star Turns Red comes out unimpaired. The play 
is presented in a way as if the workers’ revolution has become the creed of 
the author and the audience alike; they are ready to die for it. 
Emotion is not killed by politics; on the contrary, politics is transformed 
into emotion. Revolutionary activities are performed' with an almost 
religious zeal. Hence the drama ceases to bea party propaganda and 
assumes the character of spiritual realization. f 

The exposition of the drama is striking. With swift touches, the 
cross forces of modern life are vividly rendered. ‘The poetry and peace of 
a Christmas Eve, the bitter quarrel of the brothers, the agony of a mother 
who cannot pacify her sons, yet is loved by both, the cravings of Julia for 
a new life, the death of Julia’s father Michael all point to the approaching 
crisis. The characters are used symbolically to depict the triumph of 
Communism over Fascism. Kian and Jack represent two different 
political camps. Julia is a true comrade though she occasionally refuses 
to be a part of the political machine. Michael is a dedicated Communist 
dying with the ardour of a martyr. Red Jim is a true leader who knows 
how to tend his flock. He can die in order to live, and live like a human 
being. His gospel is the gospel of life and not of death or renunciation. 
When Julia silently weeps over the dead body of Jeck, he consoles : 


E 


Segui You'll nurse, now, afar greater thing than a darling 
dead man. Up, young woman, and join in the glowing hour 
your lover died to fashion. He fought for life, for life is all’; 
and death is nothing.? : 


The workers win the right of living at the cost of life. Pity and 
pathos mingle-with hope to create a rainbow of artistic beauty. 4 
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However, the world that Sean O'Casey depicts is enclosed within too 
narrow limits to be a convincing image of the greater world where peace 
and justice have yet to be embodied in reality. The Star Turns Red is a 

-significant addition to the dramatic genre, but it is doubtful whether it can 
be considered a great work. The subjective interpretation of a dogma has 
deprived the play of true" objectivity required for greatness in drama or 
creative art in general When politics is converted into emotion, it gets 
the better of judgment. Reality is sacrificed for an abstract idea, and 

. party politics takes the place of art. One major weakness of the play rests 
in the sacrifice of moral and emotional balance in the dramatic conflict:: 
the balance is tilted. All human virtues are on one side, all the inhumani- 
ties on the other. The situation is oversimplified in favour of the workers, 

. for it is made to appear that their solidarity and human virtues are enough 
in themselves to break the bonds of the world. Perhaps this lack of 
objective detachment demanded ofa great artist has led the critics to 
regard the drama as propaganda. There is much substance in that charge, 

but one can hardly miss O'Casey's wonderful capacity of visualising and 
portraying intense emotional conflicts raging round an abstract dogma. 
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LOOK BACK IN ANGER IN PERSPECTIVE 





S. KRISHNAMOORTHY AITHAL 


JOHN OSBORNE’S Look Back in Anger offers a major challenge to the 
genteel tradition of the English drama. There is no attempt in the play 


.to refine life, render characters and action in a pleasant and agreeable 


manner, invent a polite form of speech for the characters as in the 
popular plays of Somerest Maugham or Noel Coward. The àuthor 
replaces the people and the sentiments of the upper and upper-middle 
classes that the drama of the time had resumed to show, after the 
experiments of realism, with those of the lower rungs of society. In the 
plays of the past decades, those characters spoke and behaved charmingly 
and when some serious emotional crisis arose, as Henry Popkin says, 
“their special concern was always to show their good taste and breeding 
by refusing to express their emotions.”* Such an exercise of control 
might have been possible to the privileged few of those days who went 
to Oxford or Cambridge, but certainly net to the large number of people 
who have to receive their educalion in free schools and redbrick univer- 
sities today. The problem becomes further complicated when this 
education does not ensure better opportunities. "The result is frustration, 
and anger at everything, particularly at those who think that life goes on 
peacefully- as before. Osborne is the first to give free and full expression 
to the feelings of this generation in this play. He proclaims, “The stiff 
upper lip is a physical deformity."? Louis Kronenberger writes that the 
play “had not only jabbed some good spiny cactus into England's 
aspidistra drama, it also changed a new generation's call to disorder in 
English life.” 3 

The play was produced on May 8, 1956 in the Royal Court Theatre. 
It had an immediate effect. It came as an explosion and reverberated 
in the decorous anterooms of English culture. Kenneth Tynan observes 
tbat “It was as if, in the tiptoe hush of a polite assembly, someone had 
deafeningly burped.”* The play was not only revolting to the sense. of 
good taste, it sounded a great alarm among the people. Tynan reports 
that Osborne was, to the London critics, “a new and unheard of disease.” ’ 
Jimmy Porter’s bitter jeering, his vulgarity, his mixture of high education 
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and low breeding was to many in Britain, in the words of J. D. Scott, 
“Like something out of a flying saucer, a Thing from Outer Space, 
something new and terrible, strange and frightening."9 Their fear was 
that Jimmy Porter and his tribe might conquer their world. The theatre’s 
press agent, when asked fora description of the iconoclastic author of 
the play, said that he was first and foremost *an angry young man."* 
Beforelong the phrase snowballed into a cult. It did so because it 
defined a phenomenon that was nationally recognizable. 


Forseveral years past, a group of writers and critics had been 
expressing in many different ways and voices irritation at the scene 
around them. They found a symbol of their dissatisfaction now. Robert 
Coughlan writes : “For, just asa tuning fork struck with the right force 
can setcall the windows in a room vibrating, these ideas match a state of 
mind rather common among literary Englishmen in the age group of 
roughly twenty five to thirty five years."* 


The plot of the play is very simple. Nothing much happens. The 
main interest of the drama lies in its conversation, more correctly in 
Jimmy’s speeches. As Thomas Barbour describes it, it is “a talky play."? 
“The play never really advances,” remarks Kronenberger, “from a kind 
of one-man show to an integrated social drama."!? Jimmy Porter is a 
young intellectual with working class connections. He has been an 
advertising salesman, a journalist, and even a vacuum-cleaner salesman, 
unsuccessful in everything. Now, with his friend, Cliff, he runs a sweet- 
stall, an odd job for a man from a university. He has married Alison, 
a colonel’s daughter. Unable to use his education to any better 
purpose and embittered by life, he is brutal in his criticisms of society. 
Alison represents the world which shows no intellectual curiosity or 
enthusiasm for his development and she becomes his immediate 
object of attack. She cannot bring herself to feel the way he does about 
things. She is pregnant, but does not dare to tell Jimmy for fear he 
may think it a betrayal. Alison’s friend, Helena, urges her to leave 
Jimmy, and finally she goes to her parents for the sake of the child. 
Helena, for all her hatred of Jimmy, feels a kind of attraction towards 
him. During one of their verbal fights, she slaps him savagely on the 
face only to take away that pain by opening her arms to him and 
becoming his mistress. Soveral months later, Alison, with her child 
dead, turns up to show her sick and suffering soul to Jimmy. Helena 
realizes that she must leave Jimmy to make-place for Alison. As 
Alison grovels in suffering, Jimmy takes her in his arms and they with- 
draw into their bear's cave and squirrel’s drey.. 
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It is Jimmy Porter's anger that holds our attention throughout 
the play. We are constantly kept conscious of his acrimonious manner 
We see him jeering at one thing after another endlessly, showing us 
his limitless power of fury. He lets loose his scorn “like a revolving 
gun turret on everything within range—art, religion, radio, Sunday, 
England, mother-in-law, wife."!! The steadiest quarrel of Jimmy is 
with the British upper-middle class represented by Alison and her former 
world. He makes a fiendish attack on Alison’s mother: “I said she's 
an old bitch, and should be dead! ...I say she ought to be dead. My 
‘God, those worms will need a good dose of salts the day they get through 
.her! Oh what a belly-ache you've got coming to you, my little wormy 
ones! Alison’s mother’s on the way '!* He snubs Alison and her 
brother as “They are as they sound like: sycophantic, phlegmatic and 
pusillanimous.” He rails at her as a “monument to non-attachment” 
“and derides her as “Lady Pusillanimous.” (p. 21). 


' We may exercise all our detachment, but we cannot shut Jimmy out 
of our minds even for a moment—he descends on us with a nerve-shakıng 
,violence as though he has come expecting what we might do and has 
„already decided how he would answer it. He appears to think that such 
„an effort on our part is an assault on his character, an effort to'deny his 
_very existence, and he will not spare us for this affront, He will be re- 
„duced to nothing if his anger is denied him. So he jeers again, reviles 
people to show that he is alive. He seems to have overestimated our sense 
of detachment which makes him all the more unbearable. We are not 
only to acknowledge him as an angry young man, but also to partake in 
, the suffering he inflicts on his victims. We feel that Jimmy Porter is not 
just a stray case of mental aberration ; his protests are motivated by 
. something more than purely personal frustration, they have more than'a 
limited dramatic context. 


We may briefly study the causes of Jimmy's anger. We are given 

' various facts about his life in the play and are left to infer the reasons for 
. his present state. As a boy he had to watch the slow death of his father. 
_ For all his education, he has to earn his living by being a stall-keeper. 
` He is loathed by Alison’s parents, especially her mother to whom he is “a 
` dirty word" (p.36). “There is no limit," he knows, “to what the middle- 
' aged mummy will do in the holy crusade against ruffians like me" (p.52). 
He meets the middle class smugness, complacency and detachment every- 
where. He sees people “looking forward to the past and their souls cut 
right off from the ugly problems of the twentienth century altogether” 
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(p.56). Alison's father admits Jimmy's charge against him. “Perhaps 
Jimmy's right,“ he says, “Perhaps I am...an old plant left over from the 
Edwardian Wilderness" (p.67). Jimmy does not find any opportunity to 
prove his worth. “I suppose people of our generation,“ he complains, 
“aren’t able to die for good causes any longer... .. There aren't any good, 
brave causes left . .. If the big bang does come, and we all get killed off, 
it won't be in aid of the old-fashioned, grand design. It'll just be for the 
Brave New-nothing-very-much-thank-you. About as pointless and inglo- 
rious as stepping in front of a bus" (pp.84-85). Helena tells Alison that 
Jimmy was “bornout of his time" (p. 90). These matters are given not 
in cause-and-effect relation, but atrandom and we have to assume that 
they are responsible for his anger in some way. 


The question of the dramatic justification of Jimmy's anger has been 
widely discussed by the critics of Look Back in Anger. It has been 
observed by many critics that Osborne fails to create a convincing 
dramatic situation to justify Jimmy’ s outbursts. “No matter how influenti- 
al Osborne’s role has been," Roy Huss remarks, “in striking out a path 
of social protest for other dramatists and novelists to follow, in this, his 
first .play, he fails to give a dramatic context to such themes.”*® In the 
-opinion of Carl Bode, “the anger he, Jimmy, exhibits goes far beyond its 
origin, and the explanation is not enough."!* T, C. Worsley writes that 
‘the author “fails to base his hero’s predicament on any dramatised motives. 
Motives are written into the text, true; but they are not working in it, 
fomenting. it, aerating j&."!5 Answering questions like Is Jimmy’s anger 
justified ? Why does he not do something ? Kenneth Tynan asserts, “In 
the presence of vitality like this, such questions are pedantic."!? It seems 
to me that these are natural questions and cannot be simply dismissed as 

pedantic. It must be also added that although we do not find convincing 
external causes, we do see a. strange truthfulness in Jimmy's voice and it 
does not strike us as hollow, unmotivated speech. While granting that the 
play fails to validate Jimmy’s anger by proper explanation, we have to 
note that it sounds nevertheless true. The problem of motivation is not 
. as simple as finding something to match something else in this play. 


What highly upsets the critics about the play is Osborne's stand in 
respect of Jimmy Porter. He is said to endorse the hero's attitude instead 
of being critical towards them. “The only thing that worries me,” writes 
John Raymond, “about Jimmy is the way in which Mr. Osborne means us 
to take him. Does he expect us to like or even admire his hero? I have 
a feeling that he does and the suspicion is deeply disturbing." !? “But I 
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have a horrible suspicion,” says Thomas Barbour, “that the author may 
think of his hero, for all his unattractive qualities, as an especially noble 
spirit, whose pathetic situtation is the result of living in an ignoble 
world,” 18 “But Mr. Osborne is leery of admitting any testimony," Barbara 
Deming comments in her detailed study of the play, “that Jimmy Porter’s 
actions are not healthy and wise. _ And for this reason many in an audien- 
ce who would otherwise find him sympathetic enough, look at him 
askance. Instead of affording us the chronicle of an irrational passion, the 
play takes virtually the form of a case stubbornly argued for its hero...One 
after another, all the other characters are brought to testify in Jimmy's 
behalf.” !? 

It is obvious that Osborne takes.the side of Jimmy Porter in the 
play. In spite of all the suffering Jimmy inflicts on Alison, she feels, 
curiously enough, “a deep loving need" of,him (p. 72). Helena’s professed 
objections against him do not make him less worthy of her love. -Cliff 
has loving regards for him. Even Alison's father sees that Jimmy has a 
point. Jimmy has no questions about his own goodness and truthfulness. 
Yet it seems to me that for Osborne, whether Jimmy is right or wrong 
is a secondary question. The primary point he is trying to make is that 
Jimmy exists whether we like it or not. Osborne’s support of him 
serves to highlight this fact that Jimmy exists. The author is not so 
much concerned with Jimmy's goodness or badness but his realness, a 
question often ignored in the comedies of manners and moral 
enlightenment. 

; It must be clear from the comments quoted above thet Look Back 
.in Anger is.far from a perfect play and it is possible to find fault with its 
various other details. The play has been subjected to more serious 
criticisms. Gabriel Gersh has a strong temptation “to interpret all its 
onslaughts on British society as redirected expressions of self-hatred...”?° 
Roy Huss treats the play as “a morbid picture of the deteriorating effects 
of sadomasochism."?! He finds the play “harrowing” and asserts that 
it fails “to arouse an aesthetic response."?? The play invites these 
reactions. This is, in fact, a part of its purpose. Osborne’s main aim in 
writing his plays is to provoke feelings. "I want to make people feel," 
he says, “to give them lessons in feeling. They can think afterwards."?? 
‘Whatever we may think of Look Back in Anger as a work of art, we 
cannot deny that it conveys with great effect the spirit of the young 
generation in England of the mid-century which should be a sufficient 

, reason to give it serious attention. 
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EDWARD Albee remains one of the most potent influences in the 
contemporary American theatre. Major American playwrights have been 
preoccupied with the conflict between illusion and reality : the *multiple' 
illusions of The Iceman Cometh; the ‘romantic’ illusion of The Glass 
Menagerie ; the ‘socio.economic’ illusions of the Death oy a Salesman. 
To Albee the confrontation of reality should be the primary concern of a 
dramatist. His plays are a conscious attempt to break off in a new direc- 
tion from a theatre which, according to Albee, had been dedicated to 
presenting ‘a false picture of ourselves to ourselves'.! Antiestablish- 
mentarianism, thus, finds a new voice in the plays of Albee. 


~- In the preface to The American Dream, Albee states that the play is 
an ‘examination ofthe American scene, an attack on the substitution of 
artificial for real values in our society, a condemnation of complacency,- 
cruelty, emasculation and vacuity, itis a stand against the fiction that 
everything in this slipping land of ours is peachy-keen'.? It is precisely 
beacuse of Albee’s savage indictment of the ‘American way of life’ that 
Martin Esslin calls him an Absurdist. Even Robert Brustein identifies 
Albee as a dramatist concerned with an ‘existential revolt.’ Itis true 
that Albee starts off from the vantage point of the absurdists : he is fully 
acquainted with their vision : he engages in social criticism aad systematic- 
lly blasts the myth of the "American Dream’ ; he even adopts their ana- 
logical method and their style. However, as every discerning critic knows, 
unlike Beckett or Ionesco, Albee is ‘scarcely touched by the sense of living 
in an absurd universe.'? 


Albee believed that it was the obligation of a dramatist to make 
‘some statement about the condition of man. He gives a new and meaning- 
ful voice to man’s metaphysical illusion. Albee’s philosophical standpoint 
is entirely alien to that of the European absurdists. His final statement 
on life and man has none of their ironical despair. He progresses from 
their sense of darkness, pessimism and anguish to a state of hopeful 
enlightenment. He accepts Camus’ suggested progression from absurdity 
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to love:- ‘The end of the movement of absurdity, of rebellion etc....is 
compassion...that is to say, in the last analysis, love...’* 


` Camus suggested that man ‘deprived of illusions.. feels a stranger’® 
' Albee's contention is that absurdity stems from a continued adherence to 
‘illusions.- Ionesco defines the absurd as ‘that which is devoid of purpose... 
"Cut off from his religious; metaphysical, and transcendental roots, man is 
‘lost ; all his actions become senseless, absurd, useless'?. But to Albee 
‘a mdn remains a man despite ‘all’ this: it is only when he severs 
‘himself away from the reality of his situation that he loses his humanity 
‘and becomes absurd. Albee is ‘therefore concerned with the absurdity 
of illusion rather than the absurdity of reality. He believes that man’s 
‘impotence and absurdity are ‘of his own making. The absurdist, both 
“as @ social force and a'thinker, is concerned with the confrontation of 
man's absurdity, ignorance and impotence. But this revolt of the 
` absurdists is abortive, it leads: to nothingness. This sort of revolt is 
` “impotent -and despairing’, its characters subhuman, its concern 
"human bondage'. Thus Beckett’s vision encomipasses an anguished 
awareness both of the absurdity of the human situation as well as of the 
impossibility of transcending this absurdity and attaining human dignity. 
Being buried to the neck, lying in a dust-bin, unable to hang themselves 
from a stunted tree, only reflects man's indignity and impotence. The 
old couple in Ionesco's The Chairs attempting to jump out of the window, 
thé two tramps in Beckett's Waiting for Godot trying to hang themselves 
from a stunted tree end in nothing. Man's attempt to snatch dignity 
‘and stature is arrested; heroic possibilities to man are denied. But 
‘Albee accepts, what Beckett and Ionesco caunot, that redemption is 
possible through maryrdom. Jerry in The Zoo Story literally ‘saves’ 
Peter. Albee reveals a certain faith in man which is alien to the anti- 
“humanist theatre of the Absurd. He believes with Sartre that man 
“must decide for himself’. Hence the need of confrontation with reality, 
for ‘people who shut: their eyes to reality simply invite their own 
- destruction’.® Thus, the dignity of man springs from his ability to face 
reality even in its senselessness, stripped of all illusions. Thus, Albee 
puts his faith in confrontation with reality as a necessary basis for a 
` meaningful life. AI] his plays, starting from The Zoo Story, are concerned 
with that ‘momentous enlightenment’ which leads to a ‘real companionship 
founded on truth and purged of all falsehood’.1° And as Bigsby 
„aptly puts it, Albee’s expressionistic satire is directed not at 
the ‘fatuity of life per se but. rather the nullity to which a false response 
reduces it". 1! 
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Albee felt that itis one of the ‘responsibilities of a playwright to 
‘show the people how they are and what their time is like in the hope that 
perhaps they will change it’. A basically affirmative response to the 
human situation is reflected in the plays where social ideals are blisteringly 
attacked, where bourgeois standards are blasted in ridicule, and where the 
fierce undercurrents of personal relationships are criticaliy examined. 
.Metaphysical solitude, however, still remains at the core of Albee's work. 
The Zoo Story describes the life which man has created for himself as a 
“solitary free passage’ characterized by indifference towards others. Iso- 
lation as a direct result of this attitude towards life is siressed by the 
image ofthe zoo which is established in the course of the play. Man has 
reached sucha state of senseless existence that he has come to accept 
loneliness and isolation as the norms of life. Peter as wellas Jerry, 
George as well as Martha live in islands of their own. This for Albee is 
absurd ; and hestrikes out beyond the absurd when he insists on the 

.*need to make contact, to emerge from these self-imposed cages of conven- 
tion and false values so that one individual consciousness may impinge on 
another. This act he' defines as love'!?. Albee would agree with Bellow's 
‘Henderson when, he says that ‘it’s love that makes reality' !?, although it 
is quite clear thatthis love is primarily a humanistic concern for others. 
Just as Arthur Miller is concerned with establishing the ‘system of love’**, 
so also for Albee love is a mode of release for us who are condemned to 
solitary confinement within, our skins all our lives. Miller in After the Fall 
is appalled at the, ease with which those who are apparently united by love 
can become ‘separate people’. To Albee as to Saul Bellow, the self is seen 
as a barrier between the individual and humanity. And as Bellow's 
heroes progress from ‘humiliation to humility'!5*, so also Albee’s , 
protagonists, who come to understand that genuine exis:encelies only 
- through the acceptance of reality and the establishment of true relation- 
-ship between individuals. Both Jerry in The Zoo Story and George in 
Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? exemplify Albees faith. 

The New York Times described The Zoo Story as'a harrowing 
portrait of a young man alienated from the human race'. But such an 
assessment stops short at seizing Albee's intentions. Ironically, the play 
illustrates that this alienated individual—called Jerry—has more sense of 
the urgency of human contact : ‘But every once in a while I like to talk to 
somebody, really talk ; like to get to Know somebody, know all about him’ 
(Italics mine), (Z.S. p. 17). . 

Jerry has reached a moment of crisis in his life and this has made 
him conscious of the enormous gulf that separates him from his fellowmen. 
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As he admits, ‘I don’t talk to many people—except to say, like : give me 
a beer, or where’s the john, or what time does the feature go on,or keep 
your hands to yourself, buddy’ (Z.S. P. 17). Jerry's isolation and lack 
of a vital relationship with any thing beyond himself is evident in his ‘great 
weariness’ (Z.S. P. 11). Willy Loman in Miller's Death of a Salesman 
is also a man ‘tried to the death’. (D.S. P. 131). George in Who is 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf ? confesses at the beginning of the play : ‘I’m 
tired’. This sense of exhaustion apparent in these characters reflects their 
deep sense of alienation. Both Jerry and George are outsiders ; both are 
alienated from home. If they are irremediable exiles it is because they 
are deprived of memories of a lost home. And their bitterly passionate 
and ironical vociferations about home reflect the chilling decadence of 
family-ties, the breaking up of bonds that prove shattering to a child’s 
uncomprehending consciousness. As C. Wright Mills analyses, one of the 
characteristic psychological features of the American social structure today 
is its systematic creation and maintenance of estrangement from society 
and from childhood. Jerry has no home, no relatives, no human bondage. 
He is a ‘permanent transient’ in the ‘greatest city in the world'(Z.S. P.37.). 
And this is a sort of refrain that manifests itself in several images emplo- 
yed by Albee. Jerry is symbolically surrounded by objects which are 
incomplete ; empty picture frames, a strong box without a lock. The 
sense of fragmentariness in the lite of Jerry is accentuated in his relation- 
ship with the ‘pretty little ladies’ whom he never dates more than once, 
and with the inhabitants of his Westside Apartment about whom he knows 
nothing. And the Westside Apartment houses bring to our mind the 
image ofa cage. Itis interesting to correlate that New York city was 
planned out in squares. The image of boxes rise immediately to our 
mind. It is a zoo-city and men are animals. Jerry insists on the 
validity of the zoo as an image of human beings consciously cut off 
from each other. 


This is, however, a partial statement of the predicament, for Jerry 
has come to realize the urgent need for human contact. Ironically, this 
lesson Jeery derives from a dog: I loved the dog now, and I wanted him 
to love me...I hoped that the dog would understand...It's just that if you 
can't deal with people, you have to make astart somewhere. WITH 
ANIMALS' (Z.S. P. 34). Jerry is obsessed with the vital need to communi- 
cate, to pass on the message that he had received from the dog. But 
Peter's evaluation of life ranks income and status before communication: 
Peter is a conformist bourgeois, belonging to the group "designated, by 
urban sociologists, as ‘organisation men,’ Peter reads Time magazine, 
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knows about Freud and Baudelaire, talks about 'catholicity of taste’ (Z.S. 
P. 21), but lacks sensibility. The book that he reads symbolizes an aspect 
of his personality that prefers a vicarious experiencing of reality rather 
than a direct confrontation with it. Peter clings to the ‘American dream’ 
and tries to escape from his loneliness by accepting the illusion of harmo- 
ny and happiness that his life style supports. Like the embodiment of 
the American dream in tlie young Man who lacks the ability to ‘feel’ or to 
‘love’, Peter has been effectively emasculated by allowing himself to be 
numbed by the illusions that society fosters. George sums it up very 
aptly in Virginia Woolf? thus: ‘a gradual, over-the-years going to sleep 
of the. brain cells.’'® Jt is this impotency, this inhuman complacency of 
the establishment that Albee attacks. 

According to Karl Jaspers, modern society has detached itself from . 
fundamentals and has created a new system of values that believes in the 
pursuit of material wealth and technological efficiency. This system of 
values Miller defines as the ‘law of success’ that is contending for supre- - 
macy in this world. This law, according to Miller, ‘serves more to raise our 
anxieties than to reassure us of the existence of ‘an unseen but humane 
metaphysical system in the world.’'’ Miller attempts to counter this 
anxiety, with the opposing ‘system of love.’ These new values console 
man with the’ feeling that he is progressing, but at the same time make 
him’ neglect fundamental forces of his inner life. To both Miller and 
Albee the law df love adds further dimension to the immense possibilities 
of man for redemption. The Zoo Story is concerned with redemp'ion, for 
Peter is not only brought into a new and a more meaningful understanding 
of reality "but is also introduced to the dire need for that genuine human 
contact which is the very antithesis of absurdity. ` : 

Jérry attempts to establish rapport with Peter, to impose upon him 
the urgency of human contact. But Peter, in his cocoon of illusions, refuses 
to draw out of it. Jerry attempts to rip open the mask that Peter wears, and 
this he achieves by going ‘a very long distance out of his way to come back a 
short'.distance correctly’ (Z.S. P. 30); and thus he explains to Peter the 
source of his own conversion by describing a macabre duel which he had. 
fought: with a dog. This dog was not exactly ‘indifferent’ to him for the dog 
attacked him each time he entered his rooming-house. Jerry, at first anxious - 
to avoid ‘contact’, tried to kill the dog with kindness. It was only when thé 
dog was dying that he- suddenly realized that some sort of communication 
had beer possible between him ‘and the dog: ‘I wanted the dog to live 
So that T could seé-what our new relationship might come to’. (Z. S. P. 33). 
And -it:'was-at this: point: that he started loving the dog; that he ‘mad 
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contact’ with the dog : *And'was trying to feed the dog ai. act of love ? 
And, perhaps, was the’ dog’s attempt to bite not an act of love? If we 
can so misunderstand, well then, why have we invented the word love in 
the first place ?” (Z.S. P. 36.) - 


_: It was this méssage, which Jerry had derived from the dog, that he 
wanted to communicate to Peter. But Peter refuses to understand 
because he is not prepared to face reality. However, Jerry is prepared 
to convey this piece of knowledge at any price; he is even prepared to 
sacrifice his life. If Jerry has a fuller and a deeper understanding of 
humanity, it is because he is excluded from the dehumanizing world of 
success and competition to which Peter belongs. If Jerry's idealism 
becomes violent it is precisely because he isalienated, detached from 
institutions. Jerry's intellectual and moral pre-eminence is a function 
of his exclusion from the mainstream of the society in which he lives. 
Unlike Peter, he has rejected the’ absurdity inherent in social ideals of 
success. ' Jerry's cry for relevance is that one’s life makes sense. His 
preparedness or -‘ripeness’!® to make. life meaningful in itself reflects a 


positive response to life. n 


Albee is thus concerned with stressing the inadequacy and limita- 
tions of a persistent belief in illusion—an illusion which is, in essence, 
the ‘American Dream’. Peter succumbs to its illusions which have left 
him hollow and unaware of the ‘need’ of others. Thus, to Jerry's 
question : ‘Don’t you have any idea, not even the slightest, what other 
people need ?' Peter replies: ‘Well, you don't need this bench’ (Z.S. 
P. 45). Peter's defence of the bench implies a defence of the solitari- 
ness and absurdity of the human condition, as well as a. defence of the 
values of a success-oriented society. To Albee, such abstractions, like 
the American dream, sever an individual's direct relationship with 
actuality, because the watch-word of this success-ridden culture is *non- 
involvement’. Peter complains to Jerry : ‘I DON'T WANT TO HEAR 
ANY MORE?’ (Z.S. P. 37.). Honey in Virginia Woolf? does not ‘want 
to know anything’ (V.W. P. 178). Nick preserves his ‘scientific detachment 
in the face of...life’ (V.W. P. 100). And even attempts at Rur 
any kind of communion are scornfully rejected : 


George: (After a silence) I’ve tried to.. reach you ..to... 
Nick : : (Contemptuously)... Make contact ? (V.W. P. 116). 


. Albee scathingly denounces this attitude of escapism, and - ERES 
it with one of confrontation and acceptance. : i 
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: "Who's Afraid of Virgina Woolf? has been wrongly interpreted by 
some critics asa persistent escape into morbid.fantasy. Albee is not 
concerned with the perpetuation of illusion, but rather with the destruction 
of it. He insists on the need to ‘take one's lifein one’s arms’. As 
Quentin says in After the Fall, *despair can bea: way of life ; but you 
have to believe in it, pick it up, take it to heart and move on again.'!?. 
Virginia Woolf ? is indeed concerned with the exorcism of illusion. Here 
then is Albee's point of view that ‘neither kindness nor cruelzy by them- 
selves, independent of each other, creates any ‘effect beyond themselves, 
and that the two combined, together, . are the teaching emot.on’. (Z.S. 
P. 35-36). Thus, at the climactic point of the play, there is a subtle fusion 
of ‘cruelty’ with ‘kindness’. George kills their imaginary child in a bold 
attempt to confront reality and enable Martha to do so. 

; Martha: HE IS OUR CHILD. 

: George: AND I HAVE KILLED HIM (V.W. P. 237). 


George finally succeeds ‘in bringing Martha to realize, with a ‘hint 
of communion’ in it, that they could not have any children. 
George: We couldn't. CS ' 


Martha: (a:hint of communication in this) We couldn't (V.W. 
P. 238). 


And finally the play ends witha note ‘of softness tha: speaks of 
communion—a communion that springs from an acceptance of reality. 
Indeed as’ Alan Schneider, the play’s Broadway director has pointed out : 
‘,..is Albee not rather dedicated to smashing that rosy view, shocking us 
with the truth of our present day behaviour and thought, striving to purge 
us into an actual confrontation with reality’ ?*° Confron-ation with 
reality is then the basis of Albee's plays. Thus, at the end of the play, 
we have the image of man in all his nakedness,stripped ofall illusions: 
This is a positive acceptance of human limitations. Thus George and. 
Martha together accept the joint responsibility of their inability to have 
children. But the world here is not sterile because the ending does hold 
out the hope of ‘a real companionship, founded on truth and purged of 
all falsehood:’ f 

To Albee then genuine justification of life lies not only in man’s 
preparedness to face reality but also in re-establishing the prime 
importance of human contact. And itis in the confrontation of reality 
that he sees a mature response to life. Thus, man is no longer depicted 
asa vegetable or a passive victim. Dignity and manhood are finally 
conferred on him. í ' 
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COME, let us desert our wives, and fly to a land where there are no 
Medici prints. nothing but concübinage and conversation. Oxford is 
very pretty. but I don't like to be dead. i 


Eliot's letter from Oxford to Conrad Aiken 
(T S. Eliot: A Symposium, ed., March and Tambimuttu.) 


I remember a moment under a fig-tree in one of the: inland boule- 
vards of the seaside town, Orwell striding beside me and saying in-his 
flat, ageless voice: ‘You know, Connolly, there’s only one remedy for 
all diseases ? I Jelt the usual guilty tremor when sex was mentioned and 
hazarded, ‘You mean going to the lavatory ? ‘No—I mean Death’. 

Cyril Connolly, Enemies of Promise. 


I . 

W. H.-Auden in a shrewd piecé of analysis likened Eliot’s inner 
world to a household of at least three incompatible members. First there 
isan Anglican Reverend “who believes in and practices order, discipline. 
and good manners, social and intellectual” ; then there is “a violent and 
passionate old peasant grandmother, who has witnessed murder, rape, 
pogroms, famine, flood, fire, everything ; who has looked into the abyss 
and, unless restrained. would scream the house down” ; and last, “there 
is a young boy who likes to play slightly malicious jokes".'  And.this 
1s not simply a piece of Auden’ s grotesque fancy. All. attentive readers 
of Eliot have had an inkling of some such turbulent household. , , Emphasis 
may certainly vary depending on which aspect of Eliot's personality seems 
10 a particular reader at a particular time to be more engaging. Edmund 
Wilson? likewise, paying perhaps a bit more attention to that side of 
Eliot which is sombre and sleek. has detected the presence of two other 
figures besides the Anglican Clergyman, a 'formidable professor' and a 
‘genteel Bostonian’ But W.lson is also aware of the presence of a 
‘rascal’,-a rascal that makes fun of the public image, ‘the unpleasant 
Mr. Eliot’, 
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E With his features of clerical cut, 
Pes And his brow so grim d 
- - And his mouth so prim 
And his conversation, so nicely 
. - +» Restricted to What Precisely 
"m ` And If and Perhaps and But.? 


' One can of course go on multiplying the presences at will, but we 
think that Auden's characterisation is sufficiently varied and comprehen- 
sive, needing no repetitive supplement and affording as itis a marked 
critical advantage. Not only does it lend crucial insight into some of 
the obscure passages and poems but it makes some of the apparent 
changes and discontinuities of Eliot's career appear more meaningful 
and cogent. No one would perhaps deny that in Eliot's career as a poet 
1927, the year of his conversion, stands as a dividing watershed. From 
the Ariel Poems onwards Eliot's poems fake on a tone quite different 
from that of the earlier poems. Not only does he assume a decidedly 
Christian or religious frame of reference; he views the world with a 
more sympathetic understanding and tolerance. There is exasperation, 
to be sure, a sort of tired irritation at human folly, but that savage irony, 
that thin-lipped ‘mockery which marks so many of his earlier poems has 
vanished. There is yet another change. In Eliot's early poems one 
notices a yearning for, exultation in, violence and irresponsible 
animal gestures as providing escape from the straine1 complexity 
of civilized behaviour, and especially as a way out from emotional 
deadlocks. This trait stretches from the ‘aesthetic’ murder in 
‘Nocturne’ (‘The perfect climax all true lovers seek !'), through the 
sudden, liberating inspiration of the young inan in the ‘Portrait’ to “dance, 
dance/Like a ‘dancing bear,/Cry like a parrot, chatter like an ape”, to the 
impotent jealousy of the Hollow Men ‘of the “lost/Violent souls”. The 
two characteristics are complementary and spring from the same source. 
On one occasion both these early traits ‘drive home their thrusts ‘through 
a single line : ‘The last’ twist of the knife’.* ` In Eliot’ s later poetry and 
plays both the violence and the animal imagery persist ; but these operate 
within a different framework and have a different import. 

-The insight of Auden ‘is particulary effective in explaining these 
shifts in emphasis and meaning. But its greatest efficacy lies in explaining 
the development of thé Sweeney myth: a development Which reflects the 
earlier tendencies-of the poet more fully and explicitly than anything 
„else, as well as clarifies the new diréction they are gradually taking. ‘‘The 
conversion to Christianity", Eliot has “remarked, “is apt to be due...... to 
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a latent dissatisfaction with all secular philosophy, becoming, perhaps. 
with apparent suddenness, explicit and coherent.” The history of 
Sweeney provides purely internal evidence as to how this dissatisfaction 
has been growing in the early Eliot and how it leads to a break through. 
Conversion has not meant for Eliot a rejection of his poetic past, but a 
revaluation of it ; the activating forces remain the same, only they undergo 
a regrouping or reorientation. The change in the post-conversion poetry 
is the reflex of a hidden change, a product of what Jung calls 'individua- 
tion, © of which Sweeney has been both an agent and an instrument. 

In Ehot’s poetry Sweeney has the unique distinction of figuring in 
five different poems written roughly over a period of eight years. He 
makes his appearance about 1918 in ‘Mr. Eliot’s Sunday Morning Service’ 
and ‘Sweeney Among the Nightingales,’ and tbe last work in which he 
figures pre-eminently as the hero, Sweeney Agonistes, was published in the 
New Criterion in 1926 and 1927 though Eliot had begun writing it in 1924. 
In a literal sense, therefore, Sweeney showed Eliot right up to the gate of 
the Anglican Church That no more was heard of him in the later poems 
and plays may be due to two reasons. It may be, first, that Eliot had to 
disengage himself from this scandalous companionship as part of his pre- 
paration for relig ous conversion; the repentant sinner, it has been implied, 
could not after all go to the Church with such an ape-man for a protégé 
or consort. Both C. H. Smith and Katharine Worth draw attention to 
this difficulty in explaining Eliot's inability to finish the projected play: 
though it must be conceded that they point to other difficulues as well 
which are largely technical. 4 l ; 

But there is another possibility. Js it, after all, so utterly inconcerv- 
able that Sweeny too should enter the Church, undergo a conversion ? 
Westhink not. True, he becomes so inextricably fused in the later poems , 
with -the august Anglican Churchman that his voice can hardly be distin- 
guished from the low, solemn bass of his formidable alter ego. But does 
not this fusion itself constitute a proof that Eliot has not left him at the 
Church gate to enter the precincts alone ? ? The presence of the peasent 
grandmother, together of course with Milton's Samson, can be detected 
in the fairly long passage with which Section JH of "East Coker’ opens : 
ʻO dark dark dark. They all go into the dark,... We may consider ' 
another passage, this time from ‘The Dry Salvages’ (11) : 

The moments of happiness—not the sense 
of well-being, i 
Fruition, fulfilment, sany or affection, 
Or even a dizi: good dinner, but mr sudden illumination— 
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: In the interjection about. ʻa very good dinner’ the impish boy, the 
practical joker, bursts in momentarily but is immediately silenced by the 
Reverend. Now, if we try the experiment of blending it with the ‘O dark 
derk dark’ passage, we arrive ata voice very much like that of Sweeney. 
For Sweeney is a composite product ; his strength and effectiveness, his 
unmistakably individual timbre, is derived from the alliance of the peasant 
grandmother. with her reservoir of primeval memories,—one who is ready 
to deflate the noblest enthusiasm with a hysterical cry or a timely reminder 
of some forgotten terror—and ber pampered and spoilt grandson. 


In the poems up to and including The Waste Land this alliance can 
be seen in operation, forming the: dark and insidious substratum that 
leaps out now and then in a flash like a Brazilian jaguar to overwhelm 
its victim, eithera respectable but thin-blooded person or an equally 
respectable idea or institution. This dialectic is present in the opposition 
between Prufrock and the ghosts he invokes,—Lazarus, Michelangelo, 
Hamlet and John the Baptist. But as the ‘Love Song’ is a multi-dimen- 
sional poem, the contrast works at different levels at once—between 
Prufrock and the Ladies, between the Ladies and the mermaids, but most 
significantly, between what Prufrock is, a timid, punctilious fool, and, what 
he wishes to become, ‘a pair of ragged claws’. The dialectic can be seen 
most clearly at work in ‘Mr. Apollinax’,—in the opposition between 
Mr. Apollinax on the one hand and Mrs. Phlaccus, Professor and Mrs. 
Cheetah and their social set on the other,—and in ‘The Hippopotamus’. 

However, .as we proceed along, the balance tilts gradually in the 
opposite direction; the sombre churchman acquires more and more 
power and authority. Early indications as to how things would turn out 
ultimately are perhaps dimly present in ‘Aunt Helen’ and ‘Cousin Nancy’ 
and a few hints scattered in the Prufrock volume and Ara Vos Prec (1920). 
But on the whole the progress is a steady, gradual unfoldment. A 
momentary equipoise is established in The Waste Land which ends not 
only with the enigmatic, quizzical outburst of Hieronymo, ‘Why then Ile fit 
you. Hieronymo’s mad againe’, but also with the solemn recital of Aryan 
wisdom : ‘Datta. Dayadhvam. Damyata./Shantih shantih shantih'. To 
witness a complete reversal we have to wait until the Ariel Poems, or more 
precisely, until Ash Wednesday. In the latter specially, the Clergyman has 
assumed full control. But he has not, as might be expected in the case of 
a poet of lessintegrity, driven out the furious grandmother and his puckish 
grandson ; rather, he has imbibed them, that is to say, assimilated and 
absorbed their peculiar powers and potencies. Indeed, it is this assimila- 
tion that makes Eliot's religious poetry convincing and credible. l 
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In this essay it is our purpose to show how this transformation is 
effected from the fragmentary record we have at our disposal, Sweeney 
Agonistes.: We regret that in none of the other poems in which Sweeney 
figures have we been granted 'the inestimable privilege of listening! to 
him, to use a phrase Marlow used while: recollecting the magic effect 
of Kurtz's voice, and also that the epic about King Bolo and his Queen, 
which could have served as effective supplement, does not seem to have 
survived in the oral tradition. Our contention is that Sweeney did not, 
like Virgil in the Divine Comedy, merely accompany Elict to the gate 
of the Anglican Church, himself to return to some painless but unregene- 
rate Limbo. He too crossed the threshold. 


That he is seen or heard no more in the later poems is due to the fact 
that after the conversion he was so thoroughly integrated in the personality 
of the matured Eliot that he ceased to have a separate identity. He 
could, at best, with part of his being animate a phrase, a line, a passage or 
a character. He fulfilled himself, attained his goal, and thereby outlasted 
his usefulness in the dialectical process in which he was néeded as a teim 
of contrast, as soon as the opposites were synthesised. ' Eliot’s poetry 
remains dialectical to the very end, but in thos: higher, that is, more 
developed phases, Sweeney ‘has no effective part to pla. . 


n NE 


What we have said above is intcnded to suggest, among other thíngs, 
that Eliot" s Sweeney-vision has two aspects. It is certainly right to regard 
Sweeney, as indeed he has almost always been regarded, as a person or 
persona. This is apparently implicit in Conrad Aiken’s tentative sugges- 

tion thàt he might have been modelled on a certain Steve O` Donnell 
with: whom Eliot took boxing lessons in Bostoa, which is apparently 
corroborated by Eliot’s own sta'ement that he thought of Sweeney ‘as 
a man who in younger days was perhaps a pugilist, mildly successful ; who 
then grew older and retired to keep a/pub'.9' But such a view though 
acceptable within its limits is an over-simplification. Sweeney has an 
ideational aspect ; and it is precisely for this reason that the Sweeney- 
problem is so integral to Eliot’s career as a poet and dramatist. Only 
when We are fully conscious ‘of this duality are we in a position to 
appreciate, the status of Sweeney, and the meaning of his gradual develop- 
ment in‘ Eliot’s pre-conversion poetry. As an agent he remains the 
sanie Sweeney RECUELOUE though: as an ideational’ instrament, as an 
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agency, he is changing all the time and in Sweeney Agonistes, is on the 
verge of metamorphosis. Failure to comprehend the dual aspect of 
Sweeney inevitably leads to misunderstanding. F. O. Matthiessen’s 
complaint that the hero of Sweeney Agonistes “is so different a character 
from the ‘apeneck Sweeney’ of the poems that Eliot might better have 
given him a different name",? is & typical instance of this kind of 
misunderstanding. 


T. H. Thompson strives hard to solve this problem by fabricating 
a regular detective story ‘from what he considers to be deliberately 
supplied hints. 


“Sweeney of course is the cents figure of the story, and the reader 
is the detective. From scattered hints and clues, from dark sayings and 
mysterious exclamation, we are left to, unfold for ourselves the sordid 
little tale.” 1° 


Thompson is wrong from the start ; by concentrating on the detec- 
tive interest he undermines the dynamics of development on which 
everything depends. Indeed he barters away Sweeney for a flimsy figment; 

_ his ‘sordid little tale’. If it be argued that Thompson proferred his story 
as an elaborate joke, then too it would appear that his labours have been 
largely self-defeating ; the ‘joke’ is so coldblooded, so earnestly pursued 
and meticulously framed—in other words, so much lacking in imaginative 
daring and spontaneity,—that it is not even laughable. 


Different though their. conclusions are, both Matthiessen and 
Thompson share the hypothesis that Sweeney is an odd person whose 
characteristics remain (or ought to remain) fixed once for all. Seen in 
this light Matthiessen’s bafflement seems-more honest than Thomson’s 
cleverness. From the beginning Eliot leaves us in no doubt as to the 
conceptual aspect of the character, about what Sweeney stands for. Let 
us take, as an example, “Mr. Eliot’s Sunday Morning Service’ (1918)—a 
satirical poem that brings in the contrast so powerfully manipulated in 
‘The Hippopotamus’ (1917) for a re-examination. The central contrast is 
between the enervate Origen and Sweeney, the first physically impotent 
(Origen castrated himself, it is said, for a more concentrated devotion 
to God) and yet ‘Polyphiloprogenitive’, eminently fertile in supplying an 
astounding corpus of doctrinal and exegetical literature, whereas the 
other is the very symbol of sexuality. To see in this contrast only a 
variant of the traditional contrast between the body and the mind or 
soul, would be too narrowly reductive and, therefore, false ; for side by 
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side with it there is built up through the imagery a correspondence between 
the baptism of Christ and Sweeney's bath. 
Sweeney shifts from ham to ham 
Stirring the water in his bath. 
The masters of the subtle schools 
Are controversial, polymath. 


` 


There can be no doubt as to where the sympathy oi the poet is lodgéd. 
It is being clearly implied that, like the Hippo who is enfolded in ‘heavenly 


arms’ while the Church as. an institution remains ‘Wrapt in the old 
miasmal mist’, Sweeney is nearer to Christ in spirit than the polymath 
masters of the ‘subtle schools’ whose souls ‘Burn invisible and dim’. 

Sweeney has been commonly characterised as an ordinary sensual 
man, "homme moyen sensuel, and so indeed he is, with the sole peculiarity 
that in him this sensuality appears as something détached and incongruous. 
The neat Aristotelian definition cannot fully accommodate him but at 
the same time cannot outright ‘discard him. In him man’s pre-history 
appears in so monstrous, separable, exaggerated a form that he is better’ 
called 'a human-animal than simply man. As such, he is a terrible 
creature, for he is a constant reminder of that side of human nature 
which is most ‘Susceptible to nervous shock’ and most vulnerable to 
mockery. And the vanity of man is nowhere more apparent tham in 
the fact that, in spite of daily proof to the contrary, he would still fondly 
believe in his invulnerability, his self-sufficiency, and is mortally afraid of 
appearing ridiculous. Even Origen’s dristic solution is a short-cut, 
not so much à solution as an escape, and ‘fraught with its characteristic 
danger: ‘spiritual pride. And for men who are born castrated and who 
on ‘that account, take a huge delight in their invulnerability, Blake's 
epigram serves quite well: ‘Those who restrain desire, do so because 
theits is weak enough to be restrainéd.’'! One may here recall that 
Eliot eommended' Blake on this “peculiar honesty, which, in a world too’ 
frightened to be honest, is peculiarly: terrifying".!? - His own Sweeney is 
a product of à vision no less honest and no less terrifying. 

Sweeney has this corrective function: he draws attention to our 
deliberate omissions, omissions calculated to ‘pamper our vanities and 
soothe our dulness. 


_ (The lengthened shadow of a man 
' 7. Is history, said Emerson 
; Who hàd not seen the silhouette 
, Of Sweeney straddled i in the sun.)!* ft 
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If Waldo Emerson, with all his good intentions, did not, like the Romantic 
poets, know enough, if he averted his eyes from the dark abyss of erratic 
instinctual drives that lie at the bottom of human nature, he had only 
himself to blame. In acclaiming man’s erected frame, his assured and 
willed self-reliance, he missed an obvious pun and thereby, falsified not 
only man but history. He, failed, in.other words, to come up with any- 
thing more fundamental than a copy-book maxim. Sweeney evinces the 
fault of the eager moralist by ‘simply assuming an ‘erect’ position, just as 
in the previous poem he supplied a potent contrast by stirring up water 
in-a bathtub and exposing his naked posterior. 


Sweeney is an antagonist and, potentially at least,a powerful one. 
And yet in the early poems he is made more a dumb victim, a clumsy 
laughing-stock, than an aggressor ; rightly so, for he has not as yet seen 
through the pompous facade of civilization to its hollow interior, nor come 
to a full consciousness of himself. He moves rather awkwardly among 
females whose company he is driven instinctively to seek, but who, in 
their turn, despise him for his ungainly gestures and ignorance of the 
rules of etiquette. This double discomfort almost precipitates a tragedy 
in ‘Sweeney Among the: Nightingales’ (1918). The epigraph from 
- Aeschylus where Agamemnon cries out in mortal agony, as well as the 
porténtous atmosphere of the poem, makes one apprehensive. Sweeney; 
it seems, is done for. He averts the tragedy though by taking advantage 
of fore-lock time, by declining the gambit and showing fatigue. In other 
words, he cheats his fate; and the ‘golden grin’ he allows himself while 
peeping in malicious triumph into the room, looks unearthly, apparitional, 
as: if he were a ghost resurrected from coffin. In the mean time, the bells 
have been set tolling ; the nightingales have begun to sing in eager 
compliance with what their human namesakes have planned for and almost 
executed. 


' In the course of Sweeney's development ‘Sweeney Among the 
Nightingales' marks an abrupt turning point. By cheating death ofa 
victim'he escapes Agamemnon's fate,—only to partake of that of Orestes : 
it befalls him to be pursued by thé Furies and to reap the painful 
knowledge. In this respect, he has more in common with Oedipus or 
Samson than with Agamemnon, and Eliot makes a shrewd last-minute 
adjustment by taking him out of the bath-tub and getting him into the 
grove of the Furies. Like the blind and wise Oedipus, it is now 
Sweeney's task to speak out. But before we hear him speak for the first’ 
a last time, he is heard of once more in, The Waste Land. l 
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'' But at my back from time to time I hear 
The sound of horns and motors, which shall bring 
Sweeney to Mrs. Porter in the spring. 


4 


The lines adapt a passage from John Day' s The Parliament of Bees : 


When of a sudden, listening, you shall hear, 

A noise of hours and hutting, which shall bring 
Actaeon to Diana in the Spring, 5 
Where all shall see her naked skin. 


Significantly, Sweeney's coming is no actual fact. It is expected ; 
it is rumoured: If Tiresias has fore-suffered his fate already, he knows 
well enough that Sweeney has outgrown his Actaeon stage: he -has 
known quite enough of Dianas to allow them the satisfaction once more 
of first turning him into a stag and then pulling him down by his own 
hounds. But perhaps he does come after all, and performs what Nevill 
Coghill calls ‘the wrong surgery’’*—that is to say, does, Mrs. Porter 
m | Nothing, however, is known for certain. “This one didn’t get pinched 
in the end,” Says Sweeney and hints at another, untold, story. Al one 
knows for certain is that a few years after he would reappear again to 
view, this time to contemplate the necessity of having to divest oneself 
of the love of created things,—not only of horns and motors' but of 
Dianas as well. 


s 


Ht 


"No one on stage has the faintest idea what Sweeney is talking 
about," says Hugh Kenner.'* And not only for the inmates of Miss 
Dorrance's. flat, but even for the persons'in the auditorium it becomes 
difficult at times to keep pace with Sweeney’s jerky and portentous 
speeches There is, however some consolation in the knowledge that this 
is what the dramatist himself intended. “I once designed, " Eliot wrote 
a few years after the publication of the fragments, ‘ *and drafied a couple. 
of scenes, of a verse play. ‘My intention was to have one character whose 
sensibility and intelligence should be on the plane of the most sensitive 
and intelligent members of the audience , his speeches should. be addressed 
to them as much as to the other personages in the play—or,, rather, 
should be addressed to the latter, who were to be material, literalminded , 
and visionless, with the consciousness of' being overheard by the former. 
There was to be an understanding between this protagonist and a small. 
number of the audience, while the rest of the audience would share the 
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responses of the other characters in the play.”'® In his essay on John 
- Marston (1934), Eliot takes up to again this theme of 'doubleness in the 
action' but here he speaks of this doubleness as a general characteristic of 
the poetic drama as distinguished from prose drama, and differentiates it 
` from allegory or symbolism, which are “operations of the conscious 
planning mind." The. author singled out as providing the best examples 
ofthis under-pattern is Dostoevsky, some of whose characters give the 
impression “that they are living at once onthe plane.that we know and 
on some other plane of reality from which we are shut out: their 
behaviour does not seem crazy, but rather in conformity with the laws 
of some world that we cannot perceive...... Inthe work of a genius of a 
lower order, such as that of the author of The Revenger's ‘Tragedy, the 
' characters themselves hardly attain this double reality ; we are aware 
rather of the author, operating perhaps not quite consciously through 
them, and making use of them to express, something of, which he himself 
may not be quite conscious.” 11 

Tt is easy to see that Eliot’s success in Sweeney Agonistes, as indeed 
in all his plays, is not of the kind achieved by Dostoevsky ; it rather falls 
to the pattern of the ‘work of genius of the-[ower order’. Essentially 
a poet, Eliot hardly ever succeeds in providing a mass of significant 
action which would hold out an independent interest. More often, his 
principal characters find inadequate support within the structural limits 
of his plots and as a result, have to derive assistance from props pitched 
on the outer space of the author's mind. In the case of Sweeney Agonistes 
this limitation is less obviously a defect; the poetic antecedents of the 
skit not only provide a fitting background but'also show Eliot in secure 
possesion of the basic elements of the Sweeney-idea. It has to be admitted, 
nonetheless, that these advantages make Sweeney Agonistes more of a 
finished poem than an unfinished play.'® 


But be that as it may, Eliot had set out to write a play; and with 
the definite end of revitalizing the all but extinct genre of verse drama 
capable of dealing with the doublé reality, he went principally to two 
sources—the music hall comedy and such ‘anthropological works aš 
F. M. Cornford’s The Origin of Attic Comedy (1914) and Jane Harrison's 
Themis (1912). His own individual contribulion,—important in itself, 
though it appears more important when we see it, as Katharine Worth!" 
does, in the perspective of the ‘living theatre’ of the fifties and sixties— 
was in perceiving and establishing the underlying connection between the 
two. In‘A Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry’ (1928) E says “with the support 
of the scholars whom B mentions (viz, Miss Harrison, Mr. Cornfcrd 
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and Professor Gilbert Murray and others), that drama springs from 
religious liturgy, and that it cannot afford to depart far from religious 
“Ivurgy.’ B then takes up the point once more, adding,a new emphasis: 
"But we are human beings, and crave representations in which we are 
conscious, and critical, of these other realities. We cannot be aware 
solely of divine realities. We must be aware also of human realities... 
Hence we want the human dráma, related to the divine drama. but not 
the same, as well as Mass" C then discovers a nearly finished exemple 
of the desired blend in the ‘suburban drama’ : 


“Take the humour of our great English comedian, Ernic Lotinga. 
jt is (if you Lke) bawdy. ‘But such bawdiness is a tribute to, an 
acknowledgement of conventional British morality.. our suburban’ drama , 
is morally sound, and out of such soundness poetry may come. Human 
nature does not change."?^ ‘The upshot of this discussion can be summed 
up in Eliot's own words : 


Little Tich, George Robey, Nelle Walt Marie Lloyd...provide 
fragments of a possible.English myth. They effect the Comic Purgation.*' 


' Eliots own efforts were directed to carrying this programme for- 
ward and giving ‘he emerging myth a characteristic religicus direction. 
He attempted, in -other- words. to reunite drama with ritual and, by 
curing it of its unhealthy hunger for photographic realism, make it reclaim 
myth as its proper domain Though in Sweeney Agonistes -he could 
finish only, fragments ofi:a Prologue and an Agon out of the seven-part 
structure of a typical Greek Comedy, he does succeed in linking it with 
the Phallic rituals in which Cornford discovered the ‘nucleus of comedy’: 
Viewed anthropologically the function of sweeney is that of he year-god 
who dies only to rise anew, io be reunited with Mother Goddess. ‘The 
Agon.” says Cornford, “is the beginning of the sacrifice in its. primitive 
dramatic form—the conflict between the good and evil principles, Summer 
and Winter. Life and Death."*? Taking his cue from M-ss Weston’s 
formulation about the h'gher. astral initiation, which lends itself easily to 
Christian interpretation, Ehot gives this primitive drama a new turn and 
makes Life emerge out of Death. Sweeney’s affinity with Orestes (and 
hence with Hamlet) in this respect is made evident through ^ he epigraph 
from Choephoroi : : PM X 

Orestes: You don t see them, you don't—but / see them: 
They are hunting me down, ! mist move on- 


Gilbert Murray 1n an interesting article, ‘Hamlet and Orestes’, 
ascertains the derivation. of both the stories from thé same fertility ritual : 
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and, follewing the Greek scholar, Hermann Usener, he specifically identi- 
fies Orestes as a ‘Winter-God, a slayer of Summer. 


He is the man of the cold mountains who slays annually the Red 
‘Neoptolemus at Delphi ; he is the ally of death and the dead ; he comes 
suddenly in the dark; he is mad and raging, like the Winter-god 
Maimaktes and the November storms. ?? 


Sweeney also storms and rages and proclaims the monstrous neces- 

sity- of doing a girl in. But though this similarity is essential, yet he 

_ must be seen as pursuing a unique and individual course. Eliot thoroughly 

"Christianizes the myth and balances the first epigraph from SPORIS 
by a second ene, from St. John of the Cross : 


“Hence the soul cannot be possessed of the divine union, until 
it has divested itself of the Jove of created things.” For Sweeney, how- 
ever, divine union does not seem to be too imminent a possibility ; for 
him the Erinnys have not yet turned into the Eumenides. But he does 
seem to have been forced to make up his mind ; and he has sighted his 
direction ; anu, tnetefore; be must move on. i 


N 


The journey starts from Doris’s flat, that is, the world of which she 
or Dusty or Mrs. Porter is the presiding deity. It is, like the drawing 
rooms frequented by Prufrock, a closed world—a world that is impervious 
to the greater world lying outside, given in experience, and maintained 

' by a tacit contract among the inmates not to disturb its blessed illusion 
by asking awkward questions or making awkward demands. In The 
follow Men this world is called *death's dream Kingdom’ to which the 
only welcome visitors are those who know how to agree—with anybody, 
over practically anything. Disagreement brings doubt and doubt erodes 
its foundation. Not only that ; it stands in need of continual professions 
of unanimity which provide the inmates with an unceasing occasion for talk, 
thereby helping them to tide over the tedium of silence. In ‘Prufrock’ too 
the women talk incessantly of Michelangelo ; no doubt they are unanimous, 
but they say ‘the same things over and over again. In Doris's flat 
the most eagerly expected guest is a ‘gentleman’ like Sam who knows how 
‘tò make you laugh’ without overreaching the boundary. Doris likes 
Sam ; Dusty likes Sam ; but neither of them likes Pereira, even though 
he pays the rent, that is to say, bears the establishment cost. He is ‘no 
gentleman’, he is unpredictable,—‘you never know what he’s going to do’. 
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He violates the gentfentan’s contract, it appears, by making too frequent 
and too sombre telephone calls, and making importunate demands to get 
his money's worth. 

But Pereira won't do. 

We can't have Pereira, 


says Doris. Dusty agrees; she even invents a fib to put him off if only 
for the present. The world of Dusty and Doris is a precarious one. 

So long as *a nice bov' like Loot Sam Wauchope does not come 
and make them laugh, the girls keep up the palaver and semblance of 
animation by drawing court cards. It is a safe game apparently : the 
cards can be made to tell what they wart to have told, and even 
add some variety and thrill by mirroring their closed world. But 
the cards too conceal a po:ential menace: they too sometimes remind 
the girls of things and persons they want to forget. More devastatingly 
still, they sometimes trespass into the region of the great unknown. ‘Men 
are afraid of death as children are afraid of the night', said the naturalist, 
Francis Bacon. Dusty and Doris are afraid of both. Thus the King of 
Clubs, Dusty says, is Pereira. Doris says it might mean Sweeney. But 
whatever the difference between their interpretations, both are equally 
andesirable. Still here there is some ambiguity, some elbow room for 
interpretation. ' About the tivo of spades there is no such scope : THAT'S 
THE COFFIN. Dusty sets about ritually to mitigate the import: 
‘Well it needn't be yours, it may mean a friend.’ But Doris is in utter 
desperation : 

No it's mine. Fm sure it’s mine. 

I dreamt of weddings all Jast night. 
A COFFIN is, as irrevocably as Gertrude Stein's Rose, a COFFIN is a 
COFFIN. The cards are mimics and mimicry is great fun; but too 
close a mimicry is sometimes as dangerous, as awesome, as 
life itself. 

Into this panicky world, hangíng in a precarious balance on the 
edge of a precipice and craving to be perpetually consoled that the 
Precipice is not there, that the apple that fellon Newton’s head did not, 
in fact, come downward but flew, enters Sweeney in his new role as 
agonistes, meaning a competitor. Always a misfit in this company, 
he is now out to destroy this protected haven. He lures his victims with 
an enigmatic bait : 


Pll carry you off | 
To a cannibal isle. 
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But as Deris does not know how to respond, what part to assume, or 
how to assimilate this proferred savage into the sphere of her existence, 
Sweeney lends her a hand: "You'll be the missionary T’, and then goes 
on in the violent strain = 


Tl gobble you up. TIl be the cannibal. 


Doris now finds her way out ; of course, she has read in the papers, or 
heard from some other authentic source, how the missionaries convert 
cannibals into peaceable Christians and turn them little by little into good 
secular citizens of democracy. She sees the fun and the sexual pun, and 
accepts her part. 

Til be the missionary. 

Til convert you. 
Sweeney continues the thieat,— 

I'll convert you 1 

Into 3 stew. 


— but immediately after, for some unknown reason seems to change 
this mind and the direction of his verbal assault and proposes, instead of 
of the ‘Cannibal isle,’ the ‘crocodile isle’. 

You see this eg; 
You see this egg 
Well that's life on a crocodile isle. 

There are no telephones, no gramophones, no motor cars, 
Nothing to eat but the fruit as it grows. — 
Nothing to see but the palm-trees one way 
And the sea the other way, : i 
Nothing to hear but the sound of the surf. 
Nothing at all but three things 

Doris: What things ? 

Sweeney : Birth, and copulation, and death. 


But Doris is not cultivated enough to meet this challenge on scholarly 
grounds: she has not consulted Montaigne on the Cannibals, nor 
heard of Rousseau’s ‘noble savage.’ Her defence mechanism crumbles. 
"Pd be bored," she says, giving Sweeney scope to indulge his private 
agonies. ‘ 

You'd be bored. 
Birth, and copulation, and death. 
That's all the facts when you come to brass tacks : 
Birth, and copulation, and death. 
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I've been born and once is enoughi;. 
You don't remember, but I remember, 
` Once i is enough. 


To getat Sweeney’s meaning one may compare this with the last 
Vines of ‘Journey of thé Magi.’ 
There was a Birth, certainly: 
We had evidence and no doubt. I had seen birth and death, 
But had thought they were different ; this Birth 9 was 
Hard dad bitter agony for us, like Death, our Death 


nee [8 wwe nee 


I should be glad of another death. 


For Sweeney as for the Magus birth and death have become interch- 
angeable : to be born inte new life one has to die and this death, which is 
sacrifice, is the necessary precondition of birth. To see the Birth, that isy 
the mystery of Incarnation, the Magus had to die on the way ; he has to 
dic again to be born anew: à process that, he says, he would gladly 
undergo. Sweéney ‘too, it wili appear, has died once. He has, in other 
words, experienced death in life ; he is to make an agonising completion 
by discovering life in death. He shudders at the prospeet of having to be 
born anew. 


We are impelled at this point to re-examine ghe beginning of the 
Agom. We' notice now that the death-resurrection pattern is present im 
the very first lines as part of the complex connotation of the "Cannibal 
isle," and also, that when Sweeney lénds Doris Her cue (You'll be the 
missiomary D), he -was not being just frivólously macabre. Eliot is bere 
deliberately practising a triek fót which he extolled Marvell, viz., the 

“alliance of levity and seriousmess (by Which the Seriousness is intensifi- 
ed.)’?4 The conversion motif is real and urgent, though presented under 
the cover of Empsonian ambiguity. Theteis 4 two-fold justification for 
this round-about procedure. _First, it is natural and characteristie for 
Suum to. talk of conversion entirely in physical terms ; thus only care 

Eliot establish the continuity of the character. Second, it is a typically 
Eliótié device of introducing t the Christ-paitern through the back-door. 


The pattern is throughout pivotal i in Eliot and worked out most fully . 
and explicitly in The Cocktail Party, where Célia is shown as being reborn 
in spirit through her physical death. 

What is true of the ‘cannibal isle" is also trüe of the ‘crocod.le isle’ ; 
both are swathed in layers of ambiguity. The two isles, we have suggested, 
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are not the same; and yet they are the same isle, the difference 
being a product of varying points of view. Doris may not have heard 
of Rousseau’s ‘noble savage’, yetin Sweeney Agonistes the humanist is 
given pretty long hearing. The first two songs are parodies of Roussea- 
uistic idylls ; and because Sweeney knows what this brand of humanism 
ultimatelly dmounts to, it is with a deliberate intention that he shufiles 
h's terminology. Inthe fable the crocodile is supposed to weep over the 
bitter necessity of having to kill animals for food ; and the humanist sheds 
tears over the vanishing of a supposedly golden age. Sweeney seizes this 
opportunity to set the humanist’s record straight : a ‘crocodile isle’ minus 
crocodile tears equals a ‘carinibal isle.’ Theoretically it looks a simple 
equation, though in life it is difficult to get it quite right,—one of the 
tragic necessities of life being that one has to discover the truth for 
oneself. The ‘crocodile isle’ is the humanist's paradise, but Doris does 
not like it : : - 

That's not life; that's no life’ ` 

Why I'd just as soon be dead. 


. . Doris’s reaction is unreasonable, for the ‘crocodile isle’ is tle 
archetype of her egg-shell flat where she manages to thrive pretty well by 
by taking a few short-term precautions. ' Indeed, what shc seems really to 
resent is being awakened to naked truth, the metaphysics of her existence. 
It is interesting to remember a title under which, some two years earlier, 
Eliot published three of his poems: Doris's Dream Songs’ (1924). Doris 
wants the dream to continue. 


But Sweeney is awakened. Like Harry, he is the bird ‘sent flying 
through the Purgatorial fire,’ and calling out to unawakened ones. He 
brings us news that ‘life i is death’ ; ; and more anecdotally, that he ‘knew 
a man once did a girl in.’ 


Eliot had written in 1917: : 


In Gopsui street å man murders his mistress. The important 
fact is that for tlie man the act is eternal; and that for the brief space he 
has tó livé; he is already dead. He is already in a different world from 
ours. He has crossed the frontier. ** ' 


As we have said earlier, it is impossible to be certain whether or 
not Sweeney himself is the murderer ; he might understandably introduce 
the mufder-story, to provide ‘objective correlative’ for his emotion, But 
what there need bë no doubt aboui i$ that Sweeney loo has crossed the 
frohtier.- True, certainly; that iiutdef is d definitive act that commits 
one to a state, that Raskolnikov, Macbeth and Dr. Hawley Harvey 
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Crippen have all taken this decisive step, snapped the gossamer, and 
confirmed thereby the hell in themselves. And Harry, though he cannot 
be said to be a proven murderer, is haunted by the idea that he did push 
his wife overboard and kil] her. But what of Celia? Her “awareness 
of solitude" and “sense of sin" make her a co-sufferer, though there is 
no antecedent crime to cause them: they are the outcome of her 
disillusionment with life. 

...then I found we were only strangers 

And that there had been neither giving nor taking 

But that we had merely made use of each other 

Each for his purpose. That’s horrible. Can we only love 

Something created by our own imagination ? 

Are we ull in fact unloving and unlovable ? 

Then one is alone, and if one is alone 

The lover and beloved are equally unreal 

And the dreamer is no more real than his dreams. *¢ 


Sweeney is plunged into this essential alcneness. All avenues of 
communication fail; the well-worn practical categories whereby hfe’s 
little business is transacted are meaningless. 

When you're alone like he was alone 
You're either and neither 
I tell you again it don't apply 
Death or life or life or death... 

The syntax breaks, the contradictions no longer matter. His interlocu- 
tors want him to continue his story, but he has no ‘story’ to tell, and no 
patience with, no respect for tidy linguistic structures. He does not care 
‘if you understand or if you don't’ / ‘That’s nothing to me and nothing 
to you’. Indeed, one may be hard put to it to discover the context of 
such gnomic utterances. But their relevance is clear: after such 
knowledge one cannot explain one's nightmares away ; nor exorcise the 
stubborn, blood-curdling ghosts by consulting a text-book of psychology., 
If in a dream one is ‘hit on the head’, the hurt is real,—it survives the 
dream. The knocking is real too, so are the nightmares : 


And you wait for a knock and a turning of a lock 
for you know the hangman's waiting for you. 


The skull has cracked as irreparably as the Lady of Shalott’s mirror, 
and thrcugh the gaping wound the ‘hoo-has’ come ceaselessly pouring 


into the head. 
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It is almost impossible to foresee how this ‘Aristophanic melodrama’ 
could have ended. Eliots own postcript, which he supplied to Hallie 
Flanagan for the Vassar production (1933) is both sketchy and 
abrupt. Besides, it is written in an altogether different verse style,— 
perhaps only a back-handed admission that he did not know how to 
finish it all, dramatically. Still this curios catechism between Sweeney 
and Father. Time, disguised as an Old Gentleman, has interesting 
undertones. 


Sweeney : When will the barnfowl fly before morning ? 
When will the owl.be operated on for cataracts ? ` 
When will the eagle get out of his barrel-roll ? 


Old Gentleman : When the camel is too tired to walk farther 
: Then shall the pigeon-pie blossom in the desert 
At the wecding-breakfast of life and death. 


The questions are as cryptic as- ihe answer. But to readers familiar 
with Eliot’s post-conversion poetry and relgious symbolism, this colloquy 
will not seem impenetrable. Sweeney is asking questions, through not 
quite unfamiliar metaphors, related to a possible regeneration ; and Time 
in: answering him, again metaphorically, makes use of images whose 
likenesses we encounter in, say, ‘Journey of the Magi’ and Ash Wednesday. 
Of special importance, however. is the last line : ‘At the wedding break- 

, fast of life and death.” An Attic Comedy, Conford says, ends with the 
‘marriage’ of the Year-God with the Earth-Goddess, thus binding in 
reconciliation the opposed principles that clash in the Agon, viz., good 
and evil, Summer and Winter, Death and Life. 


But the ritual marriage, as envisaged by Eliot, may have an even 
greater dimension. In his letter to Hallie Flanagan, Eliot furnished some 
important tips regarding production : 


The action should be stylized asin the Noh 'drama,... Characters 
ought to wear masks ; ...I had intended the whole play to be accompanied 
by light drum-taps to accentuate the beats. The characters should be in 
a shabby flat, seated at a ' refectory table, facing the audience ; Sweeney 
in the middle with a chafing dish, scrambling ezgs. (See ‘you see 
this egg’).?7 

Taking this hint up Grover Smith judiciously suggests that among 
Aristophanic character-types Sweeney probably corresponds to the 
‘Learned Cook’ “who inherits the role of life-giver from fertility ritual ;"'*? 
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he-also notes in this respect a similarity of function between Sweeney and 
Alex, a ‘guardian’ in The Cocktail Party. However, there is no reason 
- why one should stop even there : the eggs can stand deeper explorations 
into them. One finds the Chorus in Aristophane’s Birds glorifying their 
ancestry thus : 
This is what happened : out of the sable-feathered darkness 
And whirlwind, was formed an egg : out of the egg the seasons 
Broke to their stable singings : so did unstable Eros— 
The dazzling golden enchanter, the world-winged glittering 
whirlwind. ?* 
After a long period of incubation, the halves of this primeval egg 
separated out from each other forming the Heaven and the Earth, which, 
from the moment they were created, were vowed to perpetual antagonism. 
But paradoxically this division is not final, for with them was also born 
Eros, the bird of golden plumage, whose task was to bring the halves 
together in a cosmic reunion. F. M. Cornford in his From Religion to 
Philosophy (1912) refers to this myth while discussing the Heraclitean 
doctrine of the reconciliation of. opposites : . 


The two contraries are antagonistic, at perpetual war with each 
other. Itis a war of mutual aggression—each seeking to invade the 
province of the other. But this invasion involves,a mixing of two 
elements—a reconciliation, or marriage, in which both combine to produce 
a compound, the individual thing. Earth and Heaven are essentially the 
female and male principles in Greek cosmology. In the ‘gap’ between 
their sundered forms ap ears the winged figure of the cosmic Eros, whose 
function is to reunite them.?? 

What do all these mythological elements amount to when we see: 
them, as Eliot certainly did, from the standpoint of the ‘negative 
mysticism’ of St. John. of the Cross? The answer may be found in 
"East Coker' : ` 
In order to possess what you do not Possess 
You must go by the way of dispossession. 


` This is the explanation. of Sweeney'y emphasis (and a very crude: 
- emphasis it apparently looks like) on doing a girl in)' He must murder 
to create, must break the shell of the make-believe world to effect a 
reconstruction on a new plane. One can thus discover the hidden 
connection between Doris’s dream of weddings and her premonition of 
death. In Sweeney's case this insight into „the lives of others and the 
world around bim i is complemented by a new and unique self-knowledge. 
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“ Iam convinced," Eliot wrote in 1929, “that if this ‘supernatural’ 

is suppressed :., the dualism of man and nature collapses at once,"3? 
Sweeney -too comes to perceive ‘that the sundered ‘halves of his 
nature may be intezráted only in the presence of a transcendent 
principle. He approches very near indeed to the.view point of the 
Clergyman. 
l And this brings us to the conceptual aspect of Sweeney, to the idea 
he embodies. He incarnates, for Eliot, the ‘backward half-look/Over the 
the shoulder, towards the primitive terror’ (‘Dry Salvages’). Of course,’ 
the word ‘primitive’ does not here imply any temporal-spatial distance. 
To meet the ‘primitive’ one need neither traverse the long, narrowing: 
vistas of history, rior haunt those obscure preserves where he is supposed 
to survive on the outskirts, of scientific civilization ;'all one needs to do’ 
is to look down into oneself. He is no anachronism, far less a specimen 
for.a zoo or museum, but a living reality: “Human nature does not 
change." But this is a fact about human nature: that humanists in 
general seem incapable of grasping; they are as a rule incurable 
sentimentalists. To see the end he foresees for man in harmony with 
the beginning, the humanist makes use of the prelapsarian myth, but 
always with a difference: he locates the Garden not, as in Genesis, 
beyond time but within it. : Sweeneys summing up of life on the 
‘crocodile, isle’ shows clearly enough that it is at best a paradise for 
animals, where good and evil have not entered and where, consequently, 
the question. of moral choice is an irrelevance, The humanist’s extreme 
solicitude for man is self- -defeating ; it. falsifies man's .nature, indeed 
reduces man to a sub-human level and thereby restricts his destiny. 
The significance of Sweeney's role as ‘agonistes” lies precisely here. By 
proposing the ‘cannibal isle’ as the one indubitable reality, he smashes 
the glass-house paradise of Doris and Dusiy ; and this destruction of 
false innocence isthe necessary. first step to the transcendence of 
experience. "What is important," observed T. E. Hulme, “is what 
nobody seems to realize—the dogmas like that of Original Sin, which 
are the closest expression of the categories of religious’ attitude. That 
mian is in no sense perfect; but a wretched creature, who can yet appre- 
hend perfection." 33 In Sweeney Agonistes Ehot establishes the same 
conclusions in a concrete way. «s: s € i 


Sweeney then has come in his own way to' testify to the truth of the 
dogmas the Reverend time and again soleninly: pronounced. Butis that in 
itself enough to effect. an identification ? Or, to put the question ina 
more ' sirdightforward - Way, , was ,Eliot, .conyerted to. Anglo-Catholicism 
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solely on the strength of what these ‘primitive’ feelings taught him 
about himself ?3* As answering this question would mean treading deep 
into the danger-ridden forest of psychology and theology, where we have 


every chance of losing our way, we beg permission to invoke the autho- 
rity of Eliot himself : 


“The struggle to recover the sense of relation to nature and to God, 
the recognition that even the most primitive feelings should be part of our 
heritage, seems to me to be the explanation and justification of the life 
of D. H. Lawrence, and excuse for his aberrations. But we need not 
only to learn how to look at the world with the eyes of a Mexican indian 
—and Ihardly think that Lawrence succeeded—and we certainly cannot 
afford to stop there. We need to know howto see the world as the 
Christían Fathers saw it ; and the purpose of reascending to origins is that 
we should be able to return, with greater spiritual knowledge, to our 
own situation. We need to recover the sense of religious fear, so tbat 
it may be overcome by religious hope." *5 
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THE passage in question is the fourth” Section of East Coker... Earlier 
critics like Curtis Bradford called’ it the finest section of the poem. ‘Helen 
Gardner attributed to it the qualities ‘of an ‘early Passion hymn.? But 
with Northorp Frye the passage fell into heavy weather. He complained 
of the *bléak hospital imagery, thie pedantic allegory, the concentration 
én’ Good ‘Friday? and the’ harsh whether-you-liké-it-or-not dogmatism of 
the passage.’? Donald Davie, C. K. Stead, Denis Donoghue followed 
suit with. more devastating criticism. The conceit of the poem appears 
to Davie to be . ‘the much-elaborated, skull-and-crossbones conceit,’ 
‘strained and elaborated’; ‘the strain and labouring are deliberate, a 
conscious forcing of the tone, a conscious movement towards self-parody.'*: 
The operation of the creative faculty in this section is dubbed as ‘meddling 
intellect’ - by C..K. Stead, ‘the conscious working up into verse, through. 
a series.of intellectual analogies. and paradoxes,.of a metaphysical idea. 
The result,is a piece of ingenuity,.a synthetic poem, quite without feeling 
or life.’* His final yerdict on the section is that it ‘not’ merely fails to be: 
good. poetry but succeeds in being. ‘thoroughly, bad.’ ‘Donoghue has a 
similar caustic comment to .make ; “the tone is strangely crude ; indeed. 
this is one of the weaker parts ofthe poem. The -analogies of heaith- 
and disease, surgeons, patients and hospitals. are"marginally appropriate, 

and far too dependent upon, our reading ‘the wounded surgeon’ as Christ, : 
‘the dying nurse’ as Church, the: hospital as the, earth, the briars as the 
thorns of Christ. "9 And .Bernard Bergonzi maintains that the passage 
will Hardly recover from the adverse comments directed. onit" - 


A The purpose of. this. paper. isto, see, ic textual analysis if such a. 
recovery can be obtained for this passage. EUM : 


- "The wounded. surgeon’ in the ‘Opening line’ is of course Christ. The: 
‘steel’ is the curative sutgery. ‘of Chiist. The surgeon himself is "wounded, ' 
that | is, ‘crucified - atoning for the. sins of mankind: *Distempered part' 
nieans ‘distempered Boule, p ‘Bleeding hands? im the third fae; ‘may mean 
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the hand that bleeds in itself and the hand that bleeds the patient, 
bleeding in anc:ent medicine being a much-practised cure. The *sharp 
compassion’ is an astonishingly. compact phrase, meaning quickness, 
acuteness, pain and at the same time tenderness, gentleness, mercy. 
Christ, as it were, strikes one into the agony of illuminating, elevating 
self-transformation. It is only this kind of surgery that can ‘resolve the 
enigma of the fever chart.’ ‘Fever chart! may mean the inexplicable 
disorder of the human soul as well as of human history. An individual 
isa complex of self, race, heredity, history. And the spiritual history, 
the spiritual chart of each individual is a complex of all these which has 
upward, downward, see-saw, criss-cross movement. This tormenting 
spiritual condition of man, particularly the modern man, is the engima 
which can only be resolved by the ‘wounded surgeon’s bleeding hand.’ 
In three concentrated lines Eliot is creating the modern idiom for the 
struggle, the toriure of. man's spiritual crisis and the redemptive Grace 
of Christ that can alleviate this crisis. 


The concentration is all along there, in the rest of this section IV 
of East Coker. The startling paradox in the very first line of the second 
stanza is not absurd. Disease is intrinsically something disturbing, 
dis-ease. All diseases are deviations from normalcy. But without this 
dis-ease or disease spiritual health is well-nigh impossible. The rest of 
the stanza is easy; only the implication of ‘dying nurse’ is poignant. 
For, the nurse, that is, the Church is dying, thanks to a heady material- 
istic ‘mileu.’ Still the church is our mentor, our critic that constantly 
reminds us of ‘Adam’s curse,’ and, by implication, the need for alertness, 
for constant self-scrutiny which does nothing ‘to please,’ to foster com- 
placency and self-cheering. The paradox of the last line of this stanza— 
‘to be restored, our sickness must grow worse’—only augments the 
necessity of intense and more intense suffering. Only by such acute 
agony can one hope to be ‘restored’—to be cured in oneself and to be 
reconciled with the Divine. 


The hospital-surgeon-patient conceit in these stanzas is not entirely 
Eliot’s own. Lancelot Andrewes uses the metaphor of the ‘physician’®. 
Ehot changes this metaphor to surgeon and thereby obtains added signi- 
ficance. The ‘surgeon’ metaphor is a compact of the ‘Physician’ of 
Andrewes and ‘the flaming dart imagery of mystical experience’ employed 
by St. John of the Cross in The Living Flame of Lore.?. 

In proper tune with the conceit the next stanza compares ‘the whole 
earth’ to a hospital. ‘Ruined millionaire’ is of course Adam who founded 
or endowed the earth. Again, the paradox of ‘endowing’ and ‘ruined 
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millionaire’ is not to go unnoticed. Adam the prime parent endowed, 
peopled the earth though spiritually he was ruined by asking fora mate. 
‘It was beyond a mortal’s share to wander solitary’ in ‘that happy garden- 
state’ where ‘two Paradises it were in one to live in Paradise alone.’!° The 
behaviour of man in this ‘endowed hospital’ is given in the next 
three lines which admit of ambiguous and ambivalent meanings : 
one, if we do well, that is prosper in the worldly sense, we shall 
of course die of Adam’s tyrannous bequest of sin, the longings of 
the flesh, a death bleak and unfraught with sprititual possibilities. In 
fact, the original sin that Adam committed is obstinate and would subtly 
hinder and harass us out of divinity. The second meaning is precisely 
opposite to this : ‘die’ may mean dying into spiritual bealth. And one 
can ‘do well’ in this sense (a [a Langland) by heeding Christ. In this 
sense the subsequent lines mean ‘the absolute Grace of God or Christ— 
absolute paternal care’—that would cling to us in spite of all our distrac- 
tions and denials (cf. The Hound of Heaven) and prevent us from the 
spiritually insolvent fate of Adam, the Fall. 


The imagery in this passage is nothing arbitrarily new. Sir Thomas 
Browne uses the same imagery in Religio Medici: ‘For this word I 
count it not an Inn but an Hospital, a place not to live, but to die in.’ 
Lancelot Andrewes also compares the earth to a hospital What is 
new is the integration of old imagery into Eliot’s modern experience, 
thus creating a highly-charged modern idiom. Eliot is not transmitting 
just the old experience. Four Quartets is nothing if not Eliot's and the 
modern man's search for faith and substantial advance in acquisition of 
faith. Eliot said in 1930: *one of the happy necessities of human ex- 
perience is that we have to find things out for ourselves.'! ! 


The next stanza is a progression of this experience. The ‘chill’ and 
"the fever’ in the first two lines, though paradoxical, symbo' ise the 
initial stages of spritiual experience. One's first response to the Divine 
is chilling in itself, a kind of frozen, stupefied recognition of one's 
spiritual potency, itis also chilling towards mundane experiences. So 
is the fever, the fever that is the tension of this transition of being from one 
state to another. Again this is not a wholly original idea of Eliot. Pascal 
had the same feeling prior to Eliot.'* Chill and fever, in short, are 
symbols of.purgation and death. The purgation idea is developed in 
the next lines. 'Ifto be warmed, then I must freeze/And quake in frigid 
purgatorial fires/Of which the flame is roses, and the smoke is briars.’ 
The gripping paradox of the lines points to an innate poise of ambivalent 
responses that characterises the whole of Four Quartets. The associations 
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in the last two lines remind one of Dante.. Burgat oriai: fire: has two ides 
flame and smoke. "The ‘fame is is roges. Rose in .Dante, iis the symbol 
of love, grace, divine illumination., Smoke i is. the symbol of pain, torment.. 
cloud and confusion ; thus it as Tike ‘briars. And these are to be sub- 
jugated to reach to *death's other Kingdom.'!* By using ‘frigid? as 
epithet to ‘purgatorial fires? Eliot is lending new.meaning.to ‘frigid’, 

extending its dimension ; ‘frigid’ bécomes ‘insulated, insulation ymplying 
cold purity. The reminiscence of ‘the dance along the artery/The . 
circulation of the lymph/Are figured i in the drift of stars/Ascend to summer 
in thé tree’ in Burnt Norton II increases the Poetic valency and musicality 
of this passage by providing parallel and contrast. 


The poetry of these three lines 1s superb, The stressed words. 
‘freeze, ‘frigid, ‘fires? ‘flame’ constitute a fine chain of alliteration start- 
ing from ‘from’ in the first line. Indeed the musicality ‘of the section is 
throughout consistent. The rhythm is fluent. No constriction, no strain 
in the rhythm. neither is it mellifluous. The reading 1s not clogged by 
clumsiness and miy m thé rhythm. i 


The fni ond is also'loaded with ambiguity. This stanza, to quote 
Donne, might speak of itself thus ; :;*oh,to vex me, contraries meet in 
one.!* And this stanza admits of' contrary interpretations. At one level 
it would mean: we are so sensual that the ‘dripping ‘blood’ (butchering) 
and ‘bloody: flesh’ literally are our food. And in spite ‘of this sensuality 
we call ourselves sound, substantial in flesh ‘and blood.” And in spite of 
this we -call the day’ of Christ's: crucifixion good. We ‘killed Christ on 
Friday and chuckle to call'this Good Friday. At the contrary level it would 
mean : Christ, symbolised in .dripping blood and bloody flesh, is our 
only spritual food. Contemplation .of Christ and his life and deed can 
only redeem us. Friday, in this sense, is supposed to be good because it is 
the anniversary of Christ's atonement :for the'sins of mankind. We are 
not really sound, substantial in flesh and blood. Only Christ was one ' 
such. Our bodies, as contrasted to Christ's, are’actually not sound. 


The whole section is thus an ‘elaborate Conceit done in the manner 
of English metaphysical poets. ` dt. is one of the two major modes of 
image-formation im English" ‘metaphysjcal poetry. The conceit 
however, is not in the English’ metaphysical mode because it lacks the 
definitive quality of ratiocination noticed in metaphysical poetry,. parti- 
cularly that of Dbnne. The poem is the statement of initial spiritual, 
condition, but only statement, not logical ‘ratiocination. .Even Four, 
Quartets, for that matter, is no ratiocination, though in theme it is more 
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metaphysical than English metaphysical poetry. ‘But the statement here 
is an intensely /e/t statement, not the spurt of rhetoric. —— f Lo. 
f Four Quartets is Eliot’s Purgatorio and Paradiso. Indeed the whole 
of Eliot’s poetry beginning with Love song of J: Alfred Prufrock and ending 
with Little Gidding is ‘Eliot’s Divine Comedy, his Odyssey of spiritual 
evolution without the complete fulfilment of Dante’s Divine Comedy. And 
this section in East-Coker is a crucial stage in that evolution. ‘Thus it has a 
dual value—value in itself as poetry; a complete poetic entity and value as 
part of a complete consort. It is not staggeringly and uncouthly new. Eliot's 
own experience- blends the reminiscences of different sources into a dis- 
tinctively individual poetic Harmony, fhe sort of thing Donne does in' The 
Ecstasy. Allthe major images in Donne's poem are unoriginal, but the 
entire experience of the :poem is Donne's oin. The obvious touch of 
pedantry and dogmatism—Elict by this time was an avowed Anglo-Catholic 
is no bar to appreciation or understanding of the poem. ‘The doctrinal 
Content is-no bane to'appreciátion. Leavis calls this a traditional and 
religious:poem.!* : In fact it is an excellent demonstration of Eliot's 
famous theory of:tradition and individual talent. Tradition inheres in 
the theme—original sin, grace, Redemption,! Atonement—and in the 
imagery’; individual talent inheres in'the ‘amount of suffered emotion or 
contemplation that is put into it. Eliots suffering is representative, not 
merely: here, but in the entire Four Quartets, representative - of all'eensitive 
souls’ ‘journey through an unhinged: world. The suffered “emotion or 
contemplation is expressed: through ambivalence, contraries, ‘conceits; 
` paradoxes, ambiguities, symbols. The great:danger in handling these 
technical tools of poetry, that is, making irresponsible and indiscriminate 
use of these in an uneven moré, is obviated by the profundity of Eliots 
experience and his virtuoso handling of idiom: In short, this section is 
Eliot’s competent modern idiom for the criss-cross of soul in the initial 
responses to the Divine in an irreligious milieu. 
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THE CLASSICAL ANALOGUE IN 
THE PLAYS OF T. S. ELIOT 





KRISHNA GHOSE 


AN analysis of the function of classical analogues in Eliot’s drama (with 
the exception of Murder in the Cathedral) is not, as has sometimes been 
suggested, a futile exercise in source hunting and forced comparisons. 
Quite apart from our knowledge of his affirmation of tradition and affi- 
liation in literature to classical values, which he identified with the 
Classics, the fact remains that the classical correspondences in the plays 
were acknowledged by Eliot himself. Besides, with respect to the theatre, 
Eliot was very early convinced of the need for some form of ritual to 
deepen and amplify the kind of dramatic statement possible within the 
prevalent naturalisitic conventions. Discussing the stylized technique of 
Leonid Massine in a 1920 theatre review, Eliot wrote : 


The realism of the ordinary stage is something to which we 
can no longer respond...We know now that the gesture of 
^ daily existence is inadequate for the stage.. For the stage, not 
only in its remote origins, but always, is a ritual and the 
failure of the contemporary stage to satisfy the craving for 
ritual is one of the reasons why it is not a living art... ! 


Eliot’s ambition to bring to the theatre a spiritual, and even speci- 
fically religious, dimension which it seemed to him to lack,is entirely 
consistent with this opinion. So was his endeavour to restore poetic 
drama ; poetry is not oniy a more heightened and metaphorical form 
of expression than prose, but is associated with the ritual origin of drama. 


That Eliot still chose, somewhat paradoxically, to portray in most 
of his plays “the gesture of daily existence," had to do with his awareness 
of the limitations of the average audience—‘‘one test of a good religious 
play is that it should be able to hold the attention...of people who are 
not religious as well as of those who are”.? 


Eliot's literary criticism of the twenties and thirties demonstrates 
his search fora dramatic form that would unite complex and symbolic 
statement with the capacity to entertain in’ terms of conventional 
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¢xpectation—in other words, a form capable of multiple levels of Signi- 
fication. As the unfinished Sweeney Agonistes testifies, the music-hall 
format which had initially attracted. Eliot,-proved intractable to an 
extended exploration of the life of the spirit. His, reasons for not 
continuing to write historical plays despite the success of MC (1935) 
are outlined at length in. ‘Poetry: and Drama” ; in a-1959 interview, the 
matter was put succinctly——* MC is a period piece and something out of 
the ordinary... It didn't solve any problems I was interested in."? Ina 
talk broadcast .in 1936 (three years, before the. Family Reunion), other 
possibilities are considered— : . 


. ‘If we wrote in; the ‘dramatic: form and-the vérification of 

i ; . Shakespeare, we should only succeed in making. rather 

a poor imitations of Shakespeare...Hence , we. have to make 

a 4 use of suggestions from more remote drama, too remote 

for there to be any danger of imitation, such as “Everyman” 

3 and the late medieval morality and mystery plays and the 
7 great Greek dramatists. ¢ OR 


'Eliot's eventual turning to classical: drama for inspiration, rather 
than to the morality play with its simple oppositions of good and evil, had 
to do with his particular reading of classical drama, as influenced by the 
Cambridge School of Classical Anthropologists. | 

Eliot's indebtedness to Frazer (whose The Golden Bough “has 
influenced our generation profoundly”) is on record in the Notes on The 
Waste Land. The association, by the Cambridge School, of classical drama 
wtih religious rites in ancient Greece, was especially congenial to Eliot 
with his concern to renew ritual on the modern stage. Jt was Eliot’s 
opinion that the work of Jane Harrison, Cornford and Cook, in which 
"they burrow in the origins of Greek myths and rites" has “sensibly 
affected our attitude towards the Clasics."5 Classical drama dealt almost 
solely with incidents from Greek mythology, and mythology, according to 
the Cambridge School, embodied archetypal responses ‘capable of being 
universally understood. A modern action patterned on a classical analogue 
could, in this view, -draw upon all the rich emotional potential of that 
analogue—its ties with religion and ritual and poetry ; its-portrayal of, 
fundamental human situations relevant to all times and all places. As 
these were precisely the qualities that Eliot sought to reestablish in the 
theatre, the classical analogue seemed to be the most useful. paradigm of 
the kind of drama he wished to create. 

S For Eliot, art, to be meaningful, needed to havé “elected for Christ.” $ 
` As it happened, however, he found no essential incompatibility between a 
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Christian.drama atid classical models embodying an alien theology. Eliot 
considered - Classicism and , Christianity to.stand in a vital relationship to 


each other as ‘the forces shaping Western culture.” Both Christianity and 


Classicism were, for Eliot, distinguished -by their insistence on norms 
transcending the purely personal.:’ in. “The Function of Criticism," he 
approvingly quotes Middleton.Murry's dictum that ‘Catholicism’ stands 
for the principle of unquestioned spiritualauthority outside the individual; 


' that is also the principle of Classicism in literature." Finally, Eliot, felt 


that the ritual orientation of Greek drama made it a congenial source of 
inspiration for a religious, Christian theatre The greatest tragedies are 
occupied with great. and parmanent moral conflicts : the great tragedies 
of Aeschylus, of Sophocles, of Corneille, of ‘Racine, of Shakespeare, have 
the same burden. had I 


The fusta painon of Greek. parallels (with their highly EER 
form and heroic content) and the Wilde-Coward variety of comedy of 
manners that Eliot apparently cohsidered suitable for West End audiences 
may seem, at first, to be incongruous. Eliot's choice of certain classical 
plays for reinterpretation rather than others indicates, quite clearly the way 
in which he tried to resolve this dichotomy on the formal level. The plays 


“he adapts—the Oresteia, the: Ion, the: Alcestis and Oedipus at Colonus— 


are concerned intrinsically’ with regeneration or'rebirth of some sort, 
through recognition of certain spiritual values or of certain truths which 
had hitherto been misapprehended: the.comedy of manners, with its 
marital muddles and mistaken identities, also culminates in recognition of 
the truth, and the consequent.establishment of more harmonious relation- 
ships. As regards characterisation, one might argue that it is difficult to 
visualize even, diminished versions of Agamemnon Or Oedipus as “furnished 
flat sort of people.” 10° "Eliot, however, was interested, in generalized 
structures or patterns of expérience rather than i in the heroic figures who 
enacted them. Thus the expected antinomy | between. ancient grandeur 
and contemporary pettiness does not (except i in Sweeney) operate at. all in 
the plays. Harry in FR is not, in any literal sense, a manifestation of 
Orestes. His, spiritual quest is at once similar to, and different from, that 
of Orestes—and both the similarities and the differences illuminate-the 
nature of Harry’s awareness. The way in which the classical frames or 
underpatierns . shape. and complement and throw into relief central 


. elements in the modern actions. is, consequently, crucial to an understand- 


- 


ing of Eliot's plays. 


Eliot's first experiment in the, duamatic form was is Sweeney Agonistes, 
subtitled, “Fragments of an, Aristophanic melodrama.” ‘“‘Apeneck Sweeney" 


^ 
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had featured in a number of the early short poems, where he symbolised 
the coarse and sordid nature of commonplace existence. Whether or not 
a connection is intended between the Sweeney and Doris of the dramatic 
fragments, and characters with similar names in the early poems, there 
is the same ironic juxtaposition of the classical and the contemporary. In 
Sweeney Erect, the gross, animal image of Sweeney cuts across the glory of 
Homeric allusions with jarring incongruity— 


_ Morning stirs the feet and hands 
(Nausicaa and Polypheme) 
Gesture of orang-outang 
Rises from the sheets in steam.!! . 


In Sweeney Among the Nightingales, historical continuity masks a profound 
spiritual dissimilarity, but the total effect goes beyond the simple contrasts 
of Sweeney Erect. Antique heroism exposes, by comparison, the squalor 
of modern life, but is itself shown up in its true colours : murder and 
treachery are contemptible in whatever context they may occur— 


The host with someone indistinct 
Converses at the door apart, 

The nightingales are singing near 
The Convent of the Sacred Heart, 


And sang within the bloody wood 
When Agamemnon cried aloud, 

And let their liquid siftings fall 

To stain the stiff dishonoured shroud. 


The Sweeney of Sweeney Agonistes functions within a more complex 
set of relations. The implied parallel, in the title, with Milton's Samson 
Agonistes as much as with the protagonist or ‘‘agonistes” of Greek tragedy, 
as well as the co-existence of epigraphs from the Choephoroe and St. 
John of the Cross, all point to the superimposition of the Christian 
tradition on the Greek. A similar juxtaposition seems to have been 
intended, on the evidence of the sub-title, between an ancient and a 
modern form—the bawdy, farcical, topical Old Comedy of Aristophanes 
and the music-hall routine. Sweeney isthus an attempt to write a play 
that operates on more levels than one. Though set off, to his disadvantage, 
against the heroic protagonists of classical tragedy, Sweeney is himself 
contrasted with the other characters who are of more limited insight than 
himself. And the “bounce” and *'patter" and “feed-back” of music-hall con- 
ventions, with their roots in popular speech-rhythms and traditional comedy 
routines suggest, in some way, the conventions of the ancient “Komos”. 


e 
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Eliot himself, in The Use of Poetry and the Use of- Criticism, 
referred to his deliberate employment of levels of awareness in Sweeney 
which, in their turn, were to correspond to levels of comprehension in the 
audience. The experiment was complicated and proved, at this stage of 
Eliot’s dramatic development, difficult to sustain. (A workable synthesis 
of this order was not to be achieved till The Cocktail Party.) It is 
interesting, however, that in spite of being a fragment, Sweeney in many 
‘ways anticipates the later plays. 


Carol H. Smith has enumerated some of the likenesses—‘‘a chorus .. 
colloquial speech conventions from the Greek ritual drama and Greek 
sources for plot situations, and the development of integrated levels of 
meaning...'!3 There are also resemblances in detail with F.R. and C.P. 
Sweeney's morbid obsession with murder and his fear ofthe “hoo-ha’s” 
look forward to the pursuit of Harry by the Eumenides. Celia's martyrdom 
is predicted in Sweeney’s threatening to carry Doris off to “a cannibal 
isle", there to “convert” her into a “nice little, white little, missionary 
stew". Again, as a letter of Eliot's to Hallie Flanagan on a stage 
performance of Sweeney indicates, Sweeney “with a chafing dish, scram- 
bling eggs"!? foreshadows the role of Alex in C.P. as the proto-comic 
“Learned Cook” of Aristophanic comedy—a figure associated traditionally 
with ancient fertility rituals and rebirth. 


Moreover, the disorientation and the vacuity of life that Sweeney 
experiences are very like the initial responses of Harry and Celia and 
Colby, and for much the same kind of reason. Unlike Krumpacker 
and Klipstein, but like the man in the anecdote who committed a murder 
and cut himself off from divine grace (and who functions as a *persona' of 
Sweeney), Sweeney suffers from feelings of delusion and unreality— 


He didn't know if he was alive 
And the girl was dead 
He didn't know if the girl was alive 
And he was dead 
He didn't know if they were both alive 
Or both were dead... 


And there is the intense conviction, very like Harry’s and Celia's, that this 
sense of separation from grace and goodness cannot be communicated to 
those who have not had the same vision— 


I gotta use words when I talk to you 
But if you understand and if you don't 
That's nothing to me and nothing to you. 
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"But this is where thé correspondences:stop. ‘Many ‘of the elements 
in Sweeney are-‘reworked ‘in greater detail in the later plays, but Eliot, for 
obvious reasons, no longer continued to write in this mode. Sweeney, as 
it stands, presents an experience of alienation rather than of reconciliation! 
The moral solütion implied in the epigraph from St ‘John of the Cross is 
not realized"in this fragment. The. vicious hümai circle'of “birth and 
copulation and death" is not transcended : the throbbing, syncopated, 
jazz rhythms in the dialogue actually: link Sweeney’s restlessness to that. of 
his age. «sy... , " & 03 


It has been remarked ‘that,’ had Eliot continued to' write in the 
mariner of Sweenéy,"he might have:articipated Beckett and Pinter.!* 
One might not'agree with this judgement, but it does point to the presence 
of elements in “Sweeney which are far removed from. Eliot’s later drama 
of reconciliation ‘and Christian salvation, ` 


i Eliot’s manipulation of the Classical reminiscences in Sweeney 
also differs from his practice in the later plays. Sweeney's “cream ‘of a 
nightmare dream;” when “you wait fora: knock and the turning « of a 
lock for you know the. hangman's waiting for you," is intended to gain 
in depth by. "being a ‘retelling of: the Orestes story. ‘But the shabby 
world of Wauchope ‘and Horsfall and’ Swarts and : Snow is also 
the world of Sweeney (though there is some effort to’ set him apart 
from it through his vision of the “hoo- ha’s”) and this contrast with the 
world of Orestes is ‘surely ironic. In "the later plays’ the classical 
analogues, for the most: part, augment and colmplement, rather thaü 
oppose, the’ modern action. Sweeney is, however, not merely a striking 
experiment; but'a significant introduction, as well, to Eliot’s drama : it 
reveals the potential ‘lines-of sevelapruent that Eliot did not. follow quite 
as much as those that he did. : yes : 


à $ i či 

The Choruses from The Rock (1934), and MC, differ ‘from Eliot's 
subsequent practice in the ‘theatre in being overtly religious and unrelated 
to Greek drama.' This difference had to do ‘with the special circums> 
tances of their production, on the occasion of.festivals of the Church: 
The Rock, however, though only a pageant. contains motifs and ideas 
which recurin the later plays. : It Shows 'the spriritual aridity of, life 
lived in “ignorance of the Word"— ' ^ ` 

The desert is not remote in southern trcpics, ' ' 

The desert is not only around the corner, ; 

The desert is squeezed in the tube-train next to you, 

The desert is in the heart of your brother.! 5 
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(The imagery anticipates thé experience of alienation from God as 
“the sudden. solitude in a crowded desért" in FR.) The morally blind 
are admonished i in lines applicable to the Unidentified Guest in CP— 


O my soul, be prepared for the coming of the stranger, 
Be prepared for him who knows how to ask questions. 


The piece ends with a celebration of the sacrifice of the elect who; 
through their faith and renuncation, redeem fallen humanity— 


And the Son of Man was not crucified once for all, 
The blood of the martyrs not shed once for all, 
The lives of the Saints not given once for all : 

But the Son of Man is crucified always 

And there shall be Martyrs and Saints. 


This, too, is a constant theme of the later plays, and most notably 
of CP. 


MC continues the Christian and theological concerns of The Rock ; 
yet, the play is more Greek in sprit than those consciously using classical 
analogues. Louis Martz has identified points of contact between MC and 
Oedipus at Colonus, concluding that the “precedent” explains the presence 
of *Greek-like fatalism...in Eliot’s Christian play."!9* David Ward posits. 
a deeper correlation with one of the historical bases of Greek drama by 
indicating the “aetiological” "naturé' of MC—“...it does commemorate 
the historical origin of the shrine of St. Thomas..." The play is also 
found to’ contain “implicit reference throughout...to the symbolism of 
vegetation ritual," in accordance with the prototypical elements of Greek 
tragedy; as enumerated in Gilbert Murray’s “Excursus” in Jane Harrison's 
Themis. The conflation of Christian martyrdom with pagan myths 
involving the death of heroes is explained in terms,of anthropological 
theories:(to which Eliot subscribed), which equated the passion of Christ 
with the passion of the dying fertility god, Dionysus, ` whose death and 
resurrection were reflected, in turn, in the careers of semi-divine heroes 
like Oedipus and Heracles. 17 . Th 


It is most notably in the relationship between chorus and protagonist 
that MC approaches Greek tragedy.. The doxology of the final chorus 
equates faith in Thomas the Martyr with faith in the Lord—the struggle 
and suffering and the triumph of the protagonist are its own agony, pathos 
'and theophany. Unlike that of FR, the chorus here is closer to the 
Greek; too, in its’ dualcharacter: it is hieratic and fallible by turns, 
moving easily between the two planes. 

9 
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Quite apart from the classical reminiscences, MC anticipates 
basic ideas in the latter plays,with the one major distinction that Thomas 
is already aware of his destiny as one dedicated to God, whereas Harry and 
Celia and Colby need painfully to search it out. Despite this knowledge, 
Thomas has also to go through the arduous process of self-realization. 
At the beginning he is swayed by pride (an echo of the Greek ‘hubris’), 
and comes to realize this only after confrontations .with the Tempters. 
MC also illustrates Elliot's conviction regarding the presence of a spiritual 
hierarchy among men, depending on varying potentialities for religious 
awareness. The poor women of Canterbury validate Thomas’ martyrdom 
by bearing witness to it ; they have nót the moral capacity to be martyrs 
themselves. Thus, despite its candidly doctrinal bearing, MC approaches 
central ideas in the latter plays through its concern with spiritual 


recognition as the prelude to redemption, as well as with the existence 
of degress of spiritual awareness. 
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SOCIALIST CRITICISM OF GALSWORTHY 








ANIMA BISWAS 


D. H. Lawrence in his attack on Galsworthy in Scrutinies (1928) alleges, 
inter alia, that Galsworthy is a bourgeois tothe core!. Lawrence’ thinks 
that Galsworthy's attempted exposure of the vulgar property-instincts of 
the Forsytes (in The Man of Property) has not been carried to its logical 
extreme, and instead he himself surrenders to the Forsyte values. 

Lawrence, however, does not spell out his premises in so many words; , 
he only refers to Irene's and Bosinney’s bourgeois aspirations and the 

mellowing down of the critical tone towards Soames ; he also characterizes 

Megan’s tragic love for Ashurst (in the story “The Apple Tree") in terms 
of class-instincts. Sociological critics—Christopher Caudwell and Arnold 
Kettle in varticular—take their cue from Lawrence, and try to show that 
Galsworthy does not probe deep into social forces, that his work is, in the 
final analysis, a plea for the preservation and perpetuation of the bourgeois 
order. George Orwell sarcastically observes that Galsworthy was *an old 
Harrovian with one skin too few'.? The views of the socialist critics will 
sound strange to readers who have heard from important critics like A.C. 

Ward? and Marjorie Boulton‘ that the aesthetic balance in Galsworthy's 
novels and plays is disturbed by his emotional bias towards the underdogs. 
In his own life-time, we may recall, Galsworthy was often called a 
*socialist' —W. L. George, a contemporary critic, regarded him as ‘the 
perfect socialist'—and Galsworthy himself thought of ‘socialism’ as a 
‘religion’ which he explained in a letter to Constance Garnett (December 
23, 1906) asa fight of the human spirit against ‘the great economic law’ 
that tended to push the weakest ‘to the wall’. ‘I start out’, he writes to his 
sister Lily (September 11, 1905), ‘from the thesis that property is not 
exactly a Christian, a decent idea’. However. Galsworthy’s adherence is 
neither to socialism nor to bourgeois individualism, and he explains his 
position clearly in his letter to Conal O’Riordan (October 21, 1909) : 


Socialism, as a principle, has the bottom knocked out of it by . 
the fact that no codes of rules will make a society any better 
than the bulk of individuals that compose it; just as indivi- 
dualism, as a principle, has the bottom knocked out of it by 
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the fact that the life of each individual is hopelessly entwined 
with the lives of all other individuals, and must be guided ` by 
consideration not only of self but of those other lives. 


Galsworthy's attitude to the whole issue is obviously ambivalent id non- 
committal. The socialist critics with their impatient demand for total 
commitment on the part of the artist are disappointed by Galsworthy, and 
they miss the fact that Galsworthy’s ‘temperament is that of a complete 
artist',* that in his highest ‘work he is ‘the imaginative artist—the 
enthusiast neither for scientific observation nor for particular causes but 
for human life in its most universal aspects’.6 Caudwell and Kettle are 
the most representative of the socialist critics of Galsworthy, and therefore 
I propose to examine their views in this paper. 


Christopher Caudwell's attack is typical of the Marxist attitude to 
Galsworthy. His views are similar in some measure to Lawrence's : 


] There are no real,human beings in Galsworthy's books 
" except Forsytes, that is, bourgeois ofa certain kind. By 
them he stands or falls. Even the anti-Forsytes are, as 

Lawrence first pointed out, simply inverted Forsytes." 


It is true that the Forsytes are all bourgeois and that Galsworthy’s 
rebellion against Forsyteism does not carry him to the logical extreme : 
at the end of The Forsyte Saga he is deeply sympathetic to old Soames 
Forsyte, and the last trilogy End of the Chapter (1935) becomes, in spite 
of the critical exposure of the vices of the Cherrells, a plea for special 
privileges for them. But are not men of the bourgeois class real human 
beings ? Here Caudwell seems to have misunderstood Lawrence’s point. 
Lawrence actually says that they are not real individuals. In all 
Galsworthy’s books, he says, he has not been able to ‘discover one real 
individual’ ; Galsworthy’s characters, Lawrence thinks, are ‘nothing but 
social individuals'?. Caudwell as a socialist should have nothing to say 
against Galsworthy’s characters being social individuals. However, he 
questions their very reality : * 


But these Forsytes did not in real life exist in the background 
given them by Galsworthy. His background is therefore 
unreal and nebulous. His Forsytes belong to an earlier period © 
than that in which he puts them, and what is more important, 
the forces which really cause their expansion, tension and 
decay are omitted in Galsworthy's saga.? 

Thereis no denying the fact that Galsworthy's rebellion is ‘bourgeois 

tebellion’ which does- not lead. to a total repudiation `of bourgeois 


` 
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‘standards of conduct. Nonetheless, he exposes the vices and meanness, 
the moral hypocrisy, the cruelty of his own class. In his early novels 
like The Villa Rubein (1899), The Island Pharisees (1904) and particularly 
in The Man of Property (1906) the criticism is severe, the indignation 
expressed really burns. Fraternity (1909) and The Freelands (1915) are 
trenchant satires on the affluent class trying to do some good to the poor. 
What we note in the later novels is not a slackening of this criticism 
‘but an inclusive sympathy for humanity at large, for all classes of people, 
This, as in the play The Foundations (1916), does not prevent his satiric 
exposure of the hypocrisy with which the exploitation is carried on, and 
of the insurmountable barrier between classes. 


But what is particularly exceptionable in Caudwell’s criticism is 
his denial of reality to the Forsytes and to their background. Even if 
‘they belong to an earlier period, they cannot be called unreal There 
may be deviations from factual history in Galsworthy's account of the 
‘life-of the late-Victorian upper-middle-class people, but he has been able 
to represent in his novels essential history or what Ernest A. Baker calls 
‘a natural history of the age'.!? 


Galsworthy's London is not in any way less real than Dickens's. That 
'there is none of the conflicts between London and the Forsytes, none of 
‘the pressure of urban existence shaping urban man, is because the 
Forsytes are late Victorian upper-middle-class people who “have outgrown 
the conflicts and ‘are fully shaped urban men who ‘are nostalgically 
‘looking back to the age that is gone by, while their counterparts in the 
plays are portrayed as facing boldly the challenge of the twentieth century. 
And the countryside depicted in his novels has nothing unconvincing 
about it, has nothing of ‘a Hampstead garden countryside with apples 
silver in the moonlight ‘and sunlit haystacks’!!—as Caudwell alleges ; 
it has all the agricultural reality about it with real apples and haystacks. 
‘Galsworthy’s analysis of the forces that cause the rise and fall of Forsyte- 
ism seems to Caudwell totally inadequate. What, according to Caudwell, 
are the real forces that cause the decay of the Forsytes ? These disruptive 
‘forces are——as Caudwell enumerates—‘their own strong desires’ and 
‘greed’ generated. by a culture ‘which forces them to trample on each 
_other and contradict each other's desires’, and also the ‘anger’ of the 
exploited class expressed through strikes, labour movements and 
agitations.!? This revolutionary spirit in the proletariat is produced by 
the Forsytes themselves. So it is their inherent self-contradictions that 
bring about their doom. „Galsworthy, Caudwell complains, fails-to see 
‘this and attributes the decay of the Forsytes to Beauty or an ‘intimate 
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incarnation of the disturbance that Beauty effects in the lives of men’. 
Caudwell thinks that by ‘Beauty’ Galsworthy means ‘work of art’ and 
‘love’ and dubs his rebellion against his class as an ‘aesthetic’ one. He thinks 
that in Galsworthy’s writings love is unsensual, sentimentalized, badly 
poetised ; his aesthetic rebellion against his class is accompanied by a 
sympathy for the oppressed class—a sympathy which is not a class 
sympathy but a cheap sentiment ‘which even a Tory like Disraeli can 
safely show’. This is why he thinks that Galsworthy remains a self- 
deluded Forsyte beneath his aesthetic skin and tries to explain the decay 
of the Forsytes by reference to such unlikely causes as their loves, and 
the passive sufferings of the lower class (asin The Skin Game, Justice, etc.). 
Thus, according to Caudwell, Galsworthy suffers from a fundamental 
self-contradiction, and— s 


Because of this fundamental falsity in his position and the 


nullity of his own rebellion, Galsworthy is unable to produce 
living narrative. ! ? 


Caudwell seems to be swayed by. his socialist impatience in his 


denunciation of Galsworthy's art. The suffering of the oppressed depicted 
in plays like The Silver Box, Strife is not quite passive ; in Foundations 


"* the anger and suffering take on revolutionary dimensions. Yet it is true 


that Galsworthy does not show the anger of the working class as the 
chief force that undermines the bourgeoisie. Were the labour movements 
so powerful in those days as to really undermine the bourgeoisie ? Had 
Caudwell’s analysis been correct, England would have turned into a 
socialist country by now. Galsworthy was not a committed socialist 
preaching revolutionary doctrines, but a true artist who looked beyond 
the apparently dominant forces into deeper factors causing the decay. 
It is precisely. this insight, this search for perennial values that enables 
him to produce a living art having permanent significance. Galsworthy 
finds ‘Beauty’ to be the real cause that undermines the old order. But 
what is Beauty ? Caudwell sees only the aesthetic aspect of the concept 
of Beauty. In a letter to Robert Blatchford (17 May, 1920) Galsworthy 
explains that Beauty has a wider significance beyond its *narrow aesthetic 
ense'; it signifies a heightened conception of human ‘dignity’ which 
includes ‘the sense of proportion’ as well as a ‘revolt against disharmony, 
greed and ugliness'.!*, So what Caudwell defines as the cultural self- 
contradictions of the bourgeoisie, their greed and desires leading to mutual 
conflicts, are subsumed under Galsworthy's conception of Beauty. 


Galsworthy depicts human relationships both at the social and at the 
spiritual levels, and the background against which his characters are placed 
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throws into focus this dual relationship. Consider Soames's relation with 
Irene ; Galsworthy does not portray them simply as an unhappily married 
coup'e. Soames suffers from an inherent possessive impulse, and Irene 
who is the embodiment of Beauty refuses to be possessed like a piece of 
property. Soames has never been able to get rid of this possessive instinct 
in his nature ; he sees it continuing in his daughter Fleur (born of his 
second marriage) in the form of passion that wants to possess the persons 
towards whom it is directed ; his own collection of valuable pictures, the 
emblem of this acquisitiveness, is set on fire, though unknowingly, by a 
passion-distracted Fleur, and it is a heavy-framed picture thrown out 
through a window during the rescue operation that sends Soames to his 
death. Caudwell fails to see the deeper realism, the symbolism that 
intensifies the reality of the whole situation and extends the significance 
of Forsyteism in its strength and weakness, its rise and decay. This is 
how Caudwell is led to conclusions that Galsworthy's ‘Forsytes are 
excellent real characters...But their relations are unreal, and his back-.- 
ground does not. feed his Forsytes, they are merely set in it.'! 5 Galswor:hy's 
realism does hot confine him to the level ‘of social analysis ; he looks 
beyond the historical forces such as class-conflcts into deeper spiritual 
factors that determine the destiny of individuals as ‘well as that of the 
community. 


Arnold Kettle, « one of the greatest of the living Marxist literary 
critics, seems—unfortunately—equally prejudiced against Galsworthy. His 
assessment of The Man of Property suffers from an obvious contradiction. 
At first he’ says that the novel has ‘its core of seriousness, its spark of 
genuine insight which is not’ merely incidental but central to its very 
conception.'!9 But towards the conclusion of the discussion he says that 
it ‘can be read today only as a museum-piece, not asa living work of 
art!" Kettle seems to be unduly influenced by Lawrence's views on the 
book. Like Lawrence, Kettle also thinks that the novel begins as an 
‘effective satire,’ exposing the inherent contradictions of the Forsyte clan, 
their acquisitiveness and deep-rooted property-outlook. He even defends 
Galsworthy againist Robert Liddell’s criticism!? and asserts : 


It is Galsworthy's strength, not his weakness, that he should 
so continuously insist in his presentation of the Forsytes on 
the crude material basis of their lives.!? 


But then Kettle repeats Lawrerce's arguments that Galsworthy fails to 
carry the satire to its logical extreme. The so-called anti-Forsytes—Irene, 
Bosinney and Young Jolyon—are not true rebels but only some snobs or 
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humbugs who unhesitatingly accept the values and property-principles of 
the Forsytes. l 
We must note the significant roles played by these characters in the 
process of the disintegration of Forsyteism. Irene with her exceptional 
physical beauty and grace is presented in this novel as a symbol of Beauty 
in the fullest Galsworthian sense of the word. Bosinney is a talented 
architect with a profound aesthetic imagination, and it is quite natural that 
he and Irene will be drawn to each other., So long as Bosinney is alive 
Irene’s apathy towards her husband Soames is more or less only instinctive. 
It is the shock of Bosinney’s death and of Soames’s beastly assertion of 
the conjugal right over her that turns her into a conscious rebel. Young 
Jolyon, though a Forsyte, is a painter and lives far away from the Forsyte 
atmosphere in his own world of beauty. It is therefore natural that Irene 
finds in Young Jolyon, whom she marries, a conscious comrade in the 
spiritual fight against Forsyteism. Baker points out that Lawrence fails 
to see the real significance of the Irene-Jolyon theme which is ‘the converse 
and foil to the Irene-Soames theme.'?? Moreover, Lawrence's and Kettle's 
contention that the early part of the novel is an effective satire on 
Forsyteism wili not be tenable if Irene, Bosinney and Jolyon are not taken 
to represent an anti-Forsyte order of reality. The charge that Old Jolyon 
has been sentimentalized or is Galsworthy's ‘ideal’ is far from true, As 
the head of the family he is meant to symbolize both the original strength 
and the present decay of the Forsytes : 
Slowly, surely, with the secret inner process that works the 
destruction of an old tree, the poison of the wounds to his 
happiness, his will, his pride, had corroded the comely edifice 
of his philosophy. Life had worn him down on one side, till, 
like the family of which he was the head, he had lest balance. 
(Part Three, Chapter 3) 
Galsworthy may have sympathy and respect for Old Jolyon, but he port- 
rays objectively the disintegration of the Forsyte world. The Forsyte Saga 
represents this process of disintegration on an epic scale. It is mainly due 
to £he influence of Lawrence that the socialist critics turned a blind eye to 
&he deeper significance of Galsworthy's writings. 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF AND WOMEN’S LIBERATION 





LAXMI PARASURAM 


THE theorists of Women’s Liberation Movement in the Sixties and 
Seventies have often looked back to Virginia Woolf and her books for 
arguments in support of the liberation of women from the conventional 
_ tyrannies and inequalities meted out to them at home and outside. 
Courses in American Universities introduced during this period invariably 
included books by Virginia Woolf, and her fame as an innovator in the 
technique and style of modern fiction often stood in danger of being 
eclipsed by her newly won recognition as a spokeswoman for the Women's 
Liberation Movement. 


That Virginia Woolf in her own period created a stir among her 
contemporaries with her fervid support of education and independent 
income for women is well known. E. M. Forster, in his Reade Lecture, 
criticized Virginia Woolf for her ardent support of women's cause and 
remarked that such polemics interfered with the value of her books as art. 


In this connection, it is interesting to review the writings of Virginia 
Woolf to find out whether her so-called polemics on Women's liberation 
during the Twenties and Thirties would still hold good in the present 
context. Poiemical writings of the past generally retain only a historical 
interest in terms of subsequent social and economic developments, and it 
is possible that such could be the fate of Virginia Woolf's writings on 
Women’s freedom. Alternatively, it is also possible that the women’s 
cause advocated by her had fallen flat on her generation and so has now 
to be taken up by a subsequent generation for active perusal. Or there 
may bea third possibility by which her writings need not be judged on a 
polemic level at all—her approach to women's liberation could be on an 
aesthetic level which while raising some mundane issues was only explor- 
ing an eternal dilemma. 

By birth and upbringing Virginia Woolf belónged to the Victorian 
era which had taken the mental, moral and physical inferiority of women 
for granted. In terms of her own analysis in the book, Three Guineas. 
Virginia Woolf belonged to the class of “daughters of educated men” 
which implied that her own education in terms of that of her brothers 
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was most grossly overlooked. Such daughters of educated men wer: 
taught and reared at home on a very small pittance while their brothers 
went to highly privileged and expensive schools. The only cereer open to 
such daughters was marriage and it was rarely that one of these could 
ever have an independent income. Even such an income when enjoyed 
through some inheritance or earned through writing was not at the 
disposal of the woman ; the husband or family managed everything and 
the woman had to give her silent consent to the inroads made by others 
into her independence and individuality. This sense of dependence and 
relative insignificance of woman within the family was reflected in all 
other spheres of life. Politically the women had no vote ; their opinions, 
if they had any, were not encouraged, and a job, if they could get one, 
was either looked down upon or miserably ill paid. 


Virginia Woolf: wrote two non-fictional treatises on the subject of 
women—A ‘Room of One's Own in 1928 and Three Guineas in 1938. She 
also made numerous suggestive references to the subject in fictional terms 
in her novels. Both Æ Room of Ones Own and Three Guineas deal 
with the -educational and economic issues that keep women in social. and 
intellectual subordination. In 4 Room of One's Own she exposed the 
handicaps suffered by women which prevented their full development and 
self-expression. The book was based on a series of lectures she gave at 
Cambridge on ‘‘Women and Fiction", and these lectures point out how 
the lack of education, amenities, privacy and economic independence 
hampers women from pursuing any serious occupation. The numerous 
distractions and demands made on their time allow them no zime to think 
coherently and the nature of their work keeps them tied to home 
necessarily limiting the range of their experience. Women also tend to 
remain inhibited as a result of their moral scruptes (often unconscious) 
with regard to preserving their chastity. Unless a woman had a room of 
her own and enjoyed an independent income she would not be able to 
overcome these frustrations and develop her full potentiality. Such an 
‘independent room and income, Virginia Woolf points out, can 
be ensured only through nondiscriminatory education and job 
opportunities. 

In. Three Guineas also Virginia Woolf points out the lack of ane 
and privileges suffered by .women and emphasizes the fact that an 
independent opinion is always based on an independent income. If men 
would like to get any help from the women to put an end to war and 
preserve the intellectual liberties, they have first to ensure education and 
independent income for all women. 
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However, it is not for a mere assertion of parity with men thát 
Virginia Woolf. takes up the claims of women for education, income and 
independence. As Joan Bennet points out, feminist cause is for Virginia 
Woolf something much more interesting and profound than an advocacy 
of equal rights.! And this we come to see when we read her books at 
a deeper level and note what she expects women to do with the education, 
income and independence after they have secured. them. Thus in 4 Room 
of Óne's Own Virginia Woolf insists that "the values of women differ very 
” often from the values which have been made by the other sex" (p. 74). 
Therefore, if a woman, a writer for example, were either to play the 
sedulous ape to men or to defy them in self-conscious’ protest, she would 
be. being false to herself. No lock or bolt can be set upon the freedom 
of the mind, .no sense of imitation or competition should mar the growth 
of one's style. and it is for.this freedom to be oneself that a woman has 
' to have a room of,her own and an, independent income. The same point 
is also stressed in Three Guineas. 


t 


According to Virginia Woolf, equality of apportunitics in education 
and employment is merely a starting point. of the liberation of. women. 
These equalities, once granted; will.ensure that women have the. freedom 
to develop their own individual-and-natural bent of of mind. However, 
Virginia Woolf is careful to point out that a woman's point of view when 
it is thus developed will turn: out-to be.decidedly different from that of 
àman. . Whatever is inherent and genuine in Woman's nature is antitheti- 
cal to the purely masculine, and’ therefore the conformity and blind 
obedience that we have observed in women’s lives. is but the result of 
an imposition by a patriarchal society.. When the feminine nature, freed 
of authoritative restraints and insistence on conformity, is allowed to 
bloom in freedom and knowledge, . it will deyelop a character that will 
enable the world to reconstitute. itself, around a new nucleus, promote 
complementary ideas to those of men and finally secure an ideal of 
voluntary harmony and co- operation between the sexes. 


In both A Room of One's Own and Three Guineas Virginia Woolf 
elaborates on the processes of this ideal development. In the former, she 
concentrates on the development of a liberated.woman novelist and points 
out the vast scope of the unknown areas of experience that will be explored 
by her. In the novels to be written by these new women novelists, the 
reader will feel as if he were "stepping into a vast chamber where nobody 
has yet been". i There it will be “all half lights and profound shadows 
like those serpentine caves where one goes, with a candle peering up and 


down not knowing where one is stepping".* But the new woman 
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novelist will light a torch in that dark chamber since it will be her 
experiences as a woman, her own unique point of view that has so far 
remained unexplored within that chamber. The values that men have so 
- far established in fiction will also be changed by these women novelists. 
Instead of the qualities such as aggressiveness, competition, revenge, 
suppression and docility which men have written about so far, women 
will bring into prominence other qualities which will emphasize willing- 
ness, co-operation, integrity, liberty, peace and harmony. The very style 
and language of the new writers will reflect the change in values and the 
changed nature of their subjects. 


However, in undergoing the process of change and development, 
women will have to unlearn a number of things that have hitberto been 
pressed on their minds. Even their ideas regarding themselves as women 
have so far been derived from the ideas of men. How else could on: 
account for the extremely unrealistic and self-effacing ‘angel in the house’ 
pictures of women that we find prevalent in a patriarchal society ! Male 
writers have built up this mythical figure of a gentle and mindless angel, 
and the poor women so far have done nothing but conform to this mythi- 
cal ideals. The women writers in previous centuries either reproduced 
this myth or tried to wrench it and distort it with a deplorable degree of 
self-consciousness. They were hampered by an absence of tradition as 
well as style even if they wefe aware of the need to do something different. 
So they either blindly copied or weakly defied men, but the result could 
not be genuine in matter or style. Unless women succeeded in freeing 
themselves from these imbibed: ideas and tried to cultivate an original 
outlook and style, there could be no genuine growth of their minds. 


In Three Guineas Virginia Woolf speaks of the formation of an 
Outsiders’ Club by women who have achieved independence of income 
and opinion. The formation of such a club will be celebrated by the 
elimination of words like “feminism” and “Dictatorship”, since, having 
attained independence, the women will no longer need the support of 
these words. The members of this club will refuese to follow the 
professionalism established by men, earn only enough to keep their 
independence and discard the values based on aggression, war and domina- 
tion of the weak. Whatever work they choose to do, will be free of 
commitment to unreal loyalities which create dissension and war. 

Here we may note that a certain sense of discordance creeps into 
Virginia Woolf's concept of liberated women in both A Room of One's 
Own and Three Guineas. While she unequivocally supports the fight for 
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equality in education and income for women, her standard of achieve- 
ments for women remains different from that of men. She also seems 
to neglect the importance of political equality for women although it 
was during her time that the women's Social and Political Union 
was founded to fight for and finally obtain the right to vote. “Of the 
two—the vote and the money—the money, I own, seemed infinitely the 
more important?", she writes in 1928 after the right to vote was won in 
1919. And of the money too she seems to care no more after the terms 
for obtaining it are clearly stated in her two books. An independence of 
income seems to be required only as a pre-requisite for independence of 
opinion and once these twin freedoms are secured, the need for earning 
more and more money becomes less important. Physical and material 
factors are important to her only in so far as they promote intellectual 
liberty and she fully endorses Sir Arthur Quiller Couch's view that **a poor 
child in England has little more hope than had the son of an Athenian 
slave to be emancipated into that intellectual freedom of which great 
writings are born"*. The concept of equality with which she starts her 
arguments finally turns out to be a pointer to the basic differences between 
men and women. A demand for equality creates freedom, but freedom 
only serves to accentuate the differences and reveal the underlying 
inqualities of nature. 


A B. Batchelor in his “Feminism in Virginia Woolf” says that the 
term “feminism” is inapplicrble to Virginia Woolf because her art 
stresses the differences rather than the similarities: between the sexes. 
We have also seen how feminism is a term that Virginia Woolf would like 
to dispense with after the basic conditions of women's independence are 
won. However. it seems to me that Virginia Woolf objected not so much 
to the term “feminism” as to connotations of inferiority and self-consci- 
ousness of one's sex (*sex-consciousness" as she,puts it) that went with 
the term. The conditions under which one has to be self-consious and 
assertive regarding one's sexual status made her uncomfortable ; what she 
prized above all was the freedom of mind to be oneself without any need 
for assertion or apology. 

Itis because the patriarchal society denied this freedom of mind to 
women that Virginia Woolf tended to associate such a society with 
Fascism and tyranny. The rancour and bitterness against the masculine 
world that some critics have seen in parts of her writing stem from this 
opposition to tyranny, but once the oppressive attitudes are removed 
Virginia Woolf’s women seem happy enough to perform their ministering 
roles in society beside men as mothers, wives and companions. A free 
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and mature woman, according to Virginia Woolf, is neither aggressive nor 
vindictive—she understands and cooperates with men voluntarily and 
establ ishes a state of harmony and balance between the sexes out of her 
own uniquely feminine qualities. 


The chief women characters in Virginia Woolf’s novels exemplify her 
idealistic ‘notion’ of^a liberated woman.’ Women are given important 
thematic roles in ‘her novels and the central significance of characters 
such as Mrs. Ramsay in To the Lighthouse and Clarissa in Afrs. Dalloway 
is well known.’ It is the uniquely feminine sensibility of Mrs. Ramsay 
that dissolves the tensions of everyone around her and imparts balance, 
grace and harmony at'all levels. Even after her death her influence 
persists enabling Lyly to balance the conflicting lines and colours within her 
painting, and bringing the long-sought-for reconciliation between James 
and’ his father. Eleanor in The’ Years is another such figure—she has a 
rounded sense of things ‘which according to Virginia Woalf is uniquely 
feminine as against the one-sided perception that is typically masculine. 
Standing amidst the momentous’ changes of people and events in the long 
span of 57 years she balances it all: “she felt that she wanted to 'enclose 
the present moment ; ‘to make it stay ; to fill it fuller and fuller, with the 
past, the ‘present and the future, -until it shone, whole, ey deep with 
~ understanding." (p. 428) 


Our familar figure of Clarissa in Mrs. Dalloway also tries to bring 
order and beauty, in human relationships—the parties given by her are 
intended to bring together diverse people and effect a sense of unity. 
: Peter Walsh calls.her."'the perfect hostess" and. her natural delight in 
. people is such that “if you put her in a room with some one, up went her 

back. lik a cat's, or she.purred" (p. 11). At the end of the book, her 
sensibility extends to understand and identify itself with even a deranged 
man like Septimus Warren Smith. 


There are. however, many women characters in Virginia Woolf who 
fail to attain this desired excellence of rounded perception. Women like 
Evelyn Murgatroyd in her first novel Voyage Out suffer from a sense of 
grievance (her father having abandoned her mother) which handicaps her 
attijudes.. Suffragists like Mrs. Seal in her Night and Day are at bestto 
be laughed at for their inordinate zeal for, political rights (as’ Virginia 
Woolf used to laugh at her friend, Dame Ethel Smyth, a feminist). A 
character like Sally Seton in Mrs. Dalloway who militantly imitates boys 
during adolescence comes to no distinction at the end, she merely 
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lives in à suburb of Manchester with. her businessman. Husband and 
five sons. ; w 


I think that Virginis Woolf in her concept of a liberated yamai 
was very much limited by her own fine perceptions as an artist. Only 
the creative -aspects of the mind—a sense of freedom and ultrafine 
sénsibility—appealed to her’ as important: The physical and materialistic 
factors when they recive: her attention transcend ordinary levels to acquire 
a symbolic’ importance (as iri the case of a coin in Mrs Dalloway). Het 
interest ‘in the ‘coridition of 'womefi also tends to relate itself more and 
more to wonien -either a$ creative artiste or as creative ‘companions 
of men. The ruthless professionalism that i$ often involved in achiev- 
ing^süccess in ‘one’s vocation: was unpalatable to her and hence shé 
did not attach ańy importance to: competition; concentration, ambition 
and selfishness which are required for success in most professions: It 
is doubtful whether Virginia Woolf's- women armed’ ‘with only feminine 
qualitiés would ever. command influence anywhere other than home and 
the writer's desk. , 


Virginia Woolf "knew-this, of: ‘course, and this is where her concept 
of andrógynous mind becomes iniportant. ‘She goés back to Coleridge 
for support of this concept according to which all human minds, irres- 
pective of sex differences, are constituted of both. masculine and feminine 
elements, Masculine qualities can be -found in; a woman's mind and 
feminine qualities in man, anda right combination and ‘cultivation . of 
these complementary qualities can. give us. the best of human .minds, 
Speaking .of the Mao dc mind in A. Room ‘of One's Own E 
Woolf. writes : 


And I went on amaitéusishly to sketch à dan of the soul so 
: ‘that in‘each of us two powers preside, one male,’ one female; 
|, s» ,and.in the man’s. brain the man 'predominàtes over thé 
woman, and in the wonian’s brain the woman predominates 
' ^ over the man. The normal dnd ;comfortable state of being is 
that when the two live in hármony together, spiritually 
co-operating. If one is a man, still the woman part of the 
brain must have effect; and a woman also must have 
intercoursé with the maa in her. Coleridge perhaps meant 
"this when he said that a great mind is androgynous. It is 
when this fusión takes place that, the mind is fully fertilized 
and uses all its . faculties. Perhaps, a mind. that is purely 
masculine cárihot create, any more than a mind that is purely 
fémininé, I thought ! (pp. 96-97) 
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It is through the combination of these countrary and complementary 
powers, Varginia Woolf hopes, that women as well as men will overcome 
the shortcomings peculiar to any one sex and achieve a final harmony 
and balance. 


However. there is another aspect of this androgynous mind which 
raises our apprehensions in spite of the final harmony envisaged. If the 
masculine and feminine qualities of mind were to reach full development 
in a state of'self-sufficiency within the. mind itself, will there be any need 
for collaboration between the sexes? In other words, ‘will not ‘a state 
of withdrawal and rejection of-one another follow the full development 
of androgyny ? Clarissa Dalloway mounting the stairs. to her narrow 
bed, even the all-unifying Mrs. Ramsay chershing a dark wedge of dark- 
ness and loneliness within her make» us pause and look at the problem 
in adiflerent perspective. Virginia Woolf’s androgynous Cirlando her- 
self raises this question when she says, “If one still wished more than 
anything in the whole world, to write poetry, was it marriage” ? Here 
writing poetry is the creative work of the androgynous mind and for 
such a mind there is no need for marriage or an active involvement with 
the opposite sex. Society and its diverse preoccupations as we know 
today will also cease to be of active concern to such minds. 


The women libbers today may well hesitate to accept this rather 
solipsistic concept of a liberated woman in Virginia Woolf. The demand 
that they make for absolute equality at all levels and the premium they 
put onthe physical and material aspects of this equality would not have 
secured Virginia Woolf’s approval. The professions that are available 
to women today are much more diverse and competitive than what 
Virginia Woolf could have anticipated, and the standards of achievement 
that she set for women. cannot .remain the same in today’s world. The 
few women who. have attained the highest positions of power and influence 
have also failed to prove Virginia Woolf's theory of androgyny. History 
keeps its records to..show that the. women of power: and wealth 
have been no less aggressive -and tyrannical than mea in similar 
situations. ' 


Nevertheless, the significance of Virginia Woolf’s emphasis on the 
need for individual and inner changes in personality to bring about a 
lasting harmony and balance amidst the conflicts and injustices of the 
world has to be recognized. It is this aspect of her writings that transcends 
changing social realities and 1 remains valid for all time. Her prophecies 
on the future of women ‘and on fiction have also proved largely true. 
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Modern women writers have successfully taken up the task of exploring 
the little-known areas of feminine sensibility, and valuable insights have 
been gained and recorded in i Tempora fiction as a result of the lead 
given by Virginia Woolf. ‘ : 
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EXTRA- LITERARY 








P. P. SHARMA 


ARCHIBALD Macleish has, no doubt, revealed a wonderful insight in 
saying, “A poem cannot mean/But be."! A poem, or any literary work 
for that matter, is a verbal artifact before anything else. Grievous wrong, 
therefore, is done by the critic who is insufficently attentive to the form 
and structure or who, after taking the merest perfunctory look at them uses 
them as a base from where to launch | his philosophical speculation. For 
this kind of critic—and he is not purely hypothetical, he has been 
in business far too long—the locus of meaning and significance is not 
the words which are obviously the poet’s highest concern while actually 
at work, but what he can make of them so that they can be fitted into 
some schema of his own. This approach, upsetting as it does the poet's 
order of priorities, relegates to the periphery what should be at the centre : 
the poet's most basic commitment, the commitment to his vocation as 
a poet, in other words, to his craft. For be it noted, the poet may be 
interested in espousing a cause, as we may discover later; but the very fact 
that he has chosen certain words and not others and has arranged them in a 
certain pattern, clearly indicates that these should be seriously attended to. 
One of the most undispu'ed gains of the New Criticism has been to make 
us realize that we consider the first thing first, viz., the tangible notations 
onthe white sheet in front of us—the linguistic construct. The text is 
the thing. Everything else is extrinsic to and contingent on it. 


This is an absolutely unexceptionable position and it needed to be 
stated, courageously and in unmistakable terms by the New Critic because 
before his arr'val the reign of confusion, subjectivity and arbitrary 
capriciousness had prevailed over a long period. Instead of trusting the 
tale, as D. H. Lawrence would have them do, many were in the habit 
oftrusting the teller, thus finding a convenient excuse for making forays 
into the biography and psychology of the author, into such areas as were 
at best tangential to the text. We should be grateful that the New 
Criticism ultimately succeeded in restoring power to the word, the primary 
and primordial stuff of which literature is made. 
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So,far, so good. But farther ahead ‘lurks danger. We will take 
from. the New Criticism whatis useful and. stop, where it seems to go 
astray., After all, we should remember that behind us is the twenty-five- 
century-long critical history and tradition to.fall back upon. In our 
excessive enthusiasm for a contemporary movement we should . not let slip 
through our fingers the insights that were forged in the past—the insights 
that have successfully stood the, test. of several successive generations. 
One such insight seems to.be particularly in danger of being obscured 
and the concern and anxiety, felt at such a prospect have occasioned the 
writing of this essay. V. “ad 

..From being asked to contemplate ‘the verbäi structure, now we are 
béine asked, more and more stridently, to contemplate the verbal stucture 
only, and „nothing beyond it. This is where what was initially sound 
ani salutary appears to be running.into the quicksands of fatuity and 
sterility... Anybody who shows. an. inclination .of finding anything like 
the author's: total-:meaning, .his. world-view or. his values is scoffed at 
and,dimissed as.old-fashioned.. Too: much, it appears, is made of the 
terminal,5as against the instrumental, value of literature. While expoun- 
ding, the autotelic nature of „poetry, A. C. Bradley. took a line of thinking 
which brought.to the fore the .ontological gap between literature and 
life... He ‘remarked, “The experience of. poetry is an end in itself for the 
nature of poetry is not to, be a part, nor yet a copy, of the real world ..but 
to bea world by itself, independent, complete, autonomous ; and to 
possess it fully you must enter. that world, conform to its laws, and ignore 
for the time. the beliefs, aims and particular conditions which belong to 
you: in the other world of reality.^* . The notion that poetry is a world 
sui-generis, an. “alter mundus," a "heterocosmos?? has gained ground 
and it is customary in certain quarters to speak of poetry'as “an object- 
in-itself", ‘fas poetry and not another thing’? or to affirm with Ransom 
that the autonomy of the work exists for its own sake:* The transition 
from the formalist's position to that of the decadent is easy and smooth. 
It is not! surpr. sing that Flaubert -had declared : “Humanity hates us ; 
we'shall not ‘serve’ it and we shall hate it."9? This kind ‘of: severance 
between literaturé 'and- life can ° take. the form: of a dangerous dogma as 
wien" George’ Mahlis: admonishes :^**Never attempt to make the i images of 
great- art the ‘companions of’ your -daily ‘life ; do not permit thir mute 
Splendour to pervade’ your everyday! dreams: ' Rather, keep them apart 
from the'dust and trivialities of - daily life and linger with them only in the 
rare moments of. elevated joy of living?’? Those who follow this “barren 


aestheticism’’® ‚cannot: help .but. tepand!: the. “true usefulness” of poetry 
in its perfect inutility.? 
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‘The point that I would like to make here is that~the formalist- 
approach; although valid’ in'its limited sphere, falls painfully short of' 
serving as an adequate , tool for evaluating literature for the simple reason” 
that literature’ whilé it is euphony, metre, diction, ‘syntax and style 
is also something more than all these. In’ any linguistic structure 
there is an interaction between formal and what may, for want of a better 
word, be called moral dimensions and a dialectical process is clearly at’ 
work: - Literature can never be rhusic and sound only ; it has also to be 
philosophy and sense.!? And if these latter be considered as "impurities" 
they are also its glories. Seldom, indeed, can a writer wholly refine 
himself out of existence in the sense of completely concealing his assump-. ` 
tions and attitudes ; he must, consciously or otherwise, inevitably, refer 
to a world'of values. ‘When he selects his materials, when he tries to: 
reduce the flux of life to an order and pattern, when he introduces ' 
rhythmic incantation—or cacophony, for that matter—he is giving away 
part of his meaning. ‘Once in a while he may produce something like an 
imagist poem which would appear to approximate to the condition of a 
Cézanne still-life painting. But we know that is a special category and 
not representative of the largé body of literature. And, as for abstract 
art, that, too, is not entirely devoid of human connotation. Take the 
case of a Cubistic painting. To the untrained eye it is’ just a random 
series Of daubs. Behind its lines and colours, however, there is the 
creator’s vision ‘of a disintegrated life, a life which has lost all sense of 
coherence and unity imposed formerly by the so-called material reality of 
the phenomenal ‘world. It has been demonstrated that when Raphael 
took a.pastry cook as a model for the “Holy Marie", he was ‘abandoning; 
pretty much the way Copernicus was abandoning, the geocentric theory of 
the universe.!! Morever, words which are the poet’s medium have, 
definitely, a far strongly pronounced referential thrust and eat | ledd 
us ‘beyond themselves. ' : 


To suppose that, words are viérdy “phonetic protoplasm(s) without 
inherent character"!?.js wrong.. According to Nathan. A. Scott, they 
“like to function *ostensively* : that is to say, they insist upon pointing 
to things : it makes.no difference whether the things are actual or ideal: 
what counts is, that they are extrinsic to the words themselves, for.the 
words are not happy. unless they are performing a. semantic function." !3 


In a poet's handling of.language, needless to say, there is greater virtuosity 2 


than in, say, an „expository: prose writer's, but that does not mean that 
language, used with scrupulous‘care as it is, will: capture attention 
“intransively” upon itself without hinting at an external realm of meaning 
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and value.. Once, therefore, the poet has started trafficking in words— 
and without that he can.at best be.a.potential poet only—he,cannot escape 
committing himself to some extent. To use words is an existential act. 
in his.case; Except in what has been ` described as ."stenolanguage" one 
is;bound to give a.clue as to what one values, or how one would like to 
test "the validity of a certain way of seeing and responding to life.” +* . 


` It is not necessary to challenge the concept of a literary work as an 
organism for it can be and ` mean simultaneously. ‘Moreover, it isa 
useful concept for it enables us to distinguish between literature as belles 
lettres and tendencious or propagandistic writings. A creative writer, 
instead of importing rough and ready beliefs and: prejudices from his 
transactions’ with the world, submits himself to his medium, trusting that 
“it will do his work for him": it "will, as Blackmur says, bring the 
“meaning to birth ^ Obviously enough, ideology does not belong here ; 
its place is in polemics. So absorbed i is the writer in his exploration of 
reality through words that he does not know what the final shape of his 
work is going tobe. C. Cecil Day ‘Lewis, ‘himself a poet, takes us into 
his confidence : “What we aim at in pattern is a perfect consonance of 
image, rhythm and phrasing which will present the theme whole, with. 
nothing irrelevant or superfluous, nothing diluted or scamped. A poem 
must indeed grow „organically. I cannot tell in advance what shape it 
should take. "!9 Unless it is a purely mechanical exercise, the poem in 
its. finished form seldom, if ever, bodies forth the idea ‘which had been 
originally conceived by the poet. Tremendous is; the effect of language 
when. it goes “creatively to work” and all kinds of changes are wrought 
by it, a A» eu 
The biological analogy which the organic concept of literature 
implies cannot, however, be pressed beyond a certain point. There isa 
very real sense in which we do consider both form and content, technique 
and theme, manner and matter while evaluating a literary work. Since 
in a:poetic act, both rhythm and ideation,. both song and vision enter into 
a collaborative effort, we cannot keep aesthetics and ethics strictly apart. 
And although I have argued against the writers's right to smuggle in any 
cut-and-dried formulas in his work, this by no means, should suggest that 
certain values will not inhere in and emerge from it. “Belief” is not 
quite the word to' use in this context for,.as Forster has pointed out, it 
implies a kind .of^ starching process.;;!9 the.fact, nevertheless, . remains 
that‘a iset ’of.values is discernible; sometimes more fully and clearly than 
at some other times, depending.on the,scope available to the. writer as a - 
result, among.other things, of the choice of his geure.. n .. eus we 
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` This brings ‘us’to the reader's respohse to the attitudés and values 
that‘a work embodies.’ It would be naive to maintain that we read ‘a work 
of literature for no other purpose then that of getting our own convictions 
confirmed.'® Indeed, unless there is a possibility of our own perspective 
on life being challenged and changed, nothing will often indice us to 
spend our time and attention on any piece of writing. Richards goes to 
the extent of declaring that “Poetry is failing us, or we it, if after our 
reading we do not find ourselves changed."?? The reading of a master- 
piece is always a vital experience after undergoing which things will never 
remain the same as they were before. But the reader, too, has his part to 
play : he has to lay himself open, without, reservation, to the author. 
Instead of looking for support for any preconceived notions of his own, 
he should rather be willing to be influenced by the author's sensibility. 
Such, indeed, is the range of our empathy that we can appropriate, may 
be only temporarily. a world totally alien to our own. It should be, 
moreover, remembered that no good writer, since he is not aggressively 
didactic or, overtly hortatory, ever drives the reader too hard.?! His work 
is often of the nature of an opera aperts, or an open-ended parable and 
his style has a great capacity for plurisignation or multiple layers of 
meaning. The reader on his part should, however, be prepared for “that 
willing suspension of disbelief for a moment which constitutes poetic 
faith. 77? Tt is because “of these reasons that one who has been brought 
up as a Christian sometimes finds himself more at home in the pagan 
world of Homer, Virgil, Aeschylus and Sophocles than that of Dante.? 
In all fairness, it may be conceded that a Catholic Christian may have a 
slightly better grasp of extra-poetical 'overtones while reading Divine 
Comedy than the unbelieving reader and that even after his imaginative 
participation is over he continues to stay within the orbit of Dante's 
belief.?* But nzither of these two factors is a serious hindrance to a 
non-Christian’s appreciation of this work. 


In spite of all this, there may be very genuine grounds’ for the 
reader’s quarrel ‘with the writer. When, for example, caring little for 
internal coherence and artistic integrity, the writer chooses to engage in 
rhetoric, or, when, instead of letting a verbal situation suggest certain 
values, the writer himself imposes some ready-made beliefs, he acts, in 
the famous Sartreyan phrase, in bad faith. We are all aware how Cole- 
ridge felt unhappy with Wordsworth’s “Immortality Ode", particularly 
when the child is apostrophized as ''best philosopher" and “seer blest.” 
Similarly, it is possible for a modern reader to be'at odds with Jean Genet 
for his glorification of depravity. Graham Greene may well be suspected 
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of special pleading and even that great wizard of words, William Faulkner, 
may fail to carry the reader along with him in his delineation of Mink 
Snopes in The Mansion. A writer, in other words, may generate counter- 
belief by violating a basic pattern of human valuation. ?5 


Walter Pater, a confirmed aesthete as he is, cannot forbear surrepti- 
tiously sneaking in moral judgment when he draws a distinction between 
“great” art and “good” art.?9 Our evaluation of literature is bound at 
some point to spill over from literary into: extra-literary. ‘Literary 
criticism,” "says Scott, “is always becoming ‘something else,’ for the simple 
reason that there is always ‘something else'."?? “Pure” artistic apprecia- 
tion of art, Eliot also says, is not much good for “limited and transient 
human beings existing in space and time."39 "That some extra-poetic 
criteria will finally have to be applied to literature is also admitted by him : 
“The ‘greatness’ of literature cannot be determined solely by literary 
standards ; though we must remember that whether it is.literature or not 
can be determined only by literary standards."?? Since “there are luxuries 
of detachment one should like to afford, but cannot,"?? one has to do 
& lot of picking and choosing among works of proven literary excellence. 
And because, as Leavis says, a certain valuing is implicit even in our 
aesthetic realization,?! a majority of us tend to prefer The Old Man and 
The Sea to “The Short Happy Life of Francis Macomber”. We have 
strong aesthetic cravings but they are continually being acted upon by 
moral impulses. What Eliot has said in this context can hardly be 
bettered: “The author of a work of i imagination is trying to affect us wholly, 
as human beings, whether he knows it ornot ;. and we are affected by it, 
as human beings, whether we intend to be or not.”** Our total response 
to a literary Work cannot but take into account its purely literary aspect, 
that is, the verbal structure, as well as its extra-literary aspect, that is, 
the world of values to which it refers. 
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Principal Amiya Kumar Sen, a distinguished alumnus of this 
University, has been associated with English studies in the Eastern 
region for several decades. For many years a member of the 
Department of English, Calcutta University, he has perhaps been 
most influential with his students in fostering a study of English 
poetry of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. As 
a scholar he has received wide recognition in academic circles. 
Bennett Weaver in The English Romantic Poets 1 A Review of 
Research (1956) observes:that Shri Sen's forty-seven page article 
entitled “Platonism in Shelley" published in the Journal of the 
Department of Letters of the University of Calcutta (1927) "'antici- 
pated the interest of later-scholars in the poet's response to the 
Greek philosopher". 

The Board of Editors of this journal present this special number 
in acknowledgement of the debts they owe to a teacher whose 
contributions to university education, interest in English poetry 
and reverence for learning have inspired generations of students. 
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ENGLISH SONNETS ON LIBERTY 
AND PATRIOTISM 
IN THE ROMANTIC AGE 





ARUNODOY BHATTACHARYYA 


I 


Love of liberty is in the blood of the Romantic poets : national 
as well as individual freedom was the first condition of romanticism. 
Thus we find in romantic poetry, and remarkably in romantic sonnets, 
the sonorous voices of the champions of liberty and haters of 
injustice and political bondage. And the patriotism of the romantics 
is a natural and inevitable corollary to this passion for liberty. Of 
course it cannot be claimed that all the major romantic poets felt 
equally strongly for freedom. Wordsworth wrote the maximum number 
of sonnets on the subject. Though Coleridge was the pioneer in 
this respect, as in most respects, his thoughts on liberty are better 
expressed in Fears in Solitude and Ode to France than in his scanty 
‘political’ sonnets ; Shelley and Byron are ever passionately urging 
individual liberty in lyrics and in some sonnets; and even Keats, the 
least interested in politics among the poets concerned, has a few 
sonnets touching the theme of liberty and patriotism. It must be so 
when we consider how the political revolution in France in 1789 had 
inspired the literary Revolution of 1798 in England. Another great 
influence was Milton’s. From him the Romantic sonneteers did 
learn how the sonnet form served as an effective medium for the 
expression of patriotic feelings, righteous indignation against wrongs 
and prophetic exhortation. The very gravity of its form and diction 
makes the sonnets uniquely effective for this purpose. In such 
sonnets with political, social and historical background, the accuracy 
of facts should not however be over-emphaslsed. Occasionally the 
poet’s knowledge or information may differ from the real or historical 
account; his interpretation of some incidents may similarly be at 
variance with the universally accepted interpretation ; how he states 
his ideas is the main object of our study ; whether he can rouse the 
intended feelings and create a graceful and successful appeal to the 
soul of his readers, should be the first criterion of judgement. 
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Love of liberty and patriotism is naively expressed in a number 
of sonnets. In Keats's early sonnet, On Peace, where he seems to 
echo Leigh Hunt's view as published in the spring, 1814-issue of 
The Examiner*, the poet hopes to see England happy and peaceful, 
and this peace presupposes "Europa's liberty" The last five verses 
form an apostrophe to Europe, urging it never to submit to a tyrant's 
power. It is a reminder that for any nation there is nothing more 
precious than freedom The spirit is similar to that in Wordsworth's 
first Calais sonnet, where the "Fair Star of evening” is almost identi-- 
fled. with England. Wordsworth wishes both of them 'One hope, 
. one lot/One life, One glory’. In the earnest apostrophe to the Star, 
the poet hopes that England will remain as bright as the Star, 
unshadowed by any force; and concludes with a note of deep 
personal sadness : 

... | wish many a fear 

for my dear country, many heartfelt sighs, 

Among men who do not love her, linger here. 

Wordsworth hails ecstatically the glorious hour when the 
liberty of Greece was proclaimed by Flamininus, the conqueror of 
Philip of Macedon. Liberty is higher than "all the blended powers 
of Earth and Heaven" (Part ll, S.1.). Out of his love of universal 
freedom comes the eulogy to Thomas Clarkson, when the latter's 


endeavour for abolishing slavery did succeed (Il. iii). In the Calais 
sonnet on the female Negro passenger (I ix), Heaven and earth 
are appealed to feel “for the afflicted race". In none of these do 


we get good poetry, But the second Tyrolese sonnet ("Advance— 
come forth“) which invokes Liberty itself, is sublime in conception 
and beautiful in expression. Its unity of thought, its rhetorical art, 
its imagery, its treatment of Nature, and, above ali, the perfect 
harmony between the content and the sonnet form cannot be 
overpraised. Coleridge personifies liberty in his ‘vision’ in the 
sonnet an Burke. Liberty appears as a mother in black before her 
son, Burke, and entreats him to champion her cause. The sonnet 
is practically a monologue by this personified Liberty. Byron, in On 
the Castle of Chillon addressed liberty as "the Eternal Spirit". Words- 
worth in "Advance-come forth’ apostrophises Liberty as ‘Stern 
nymph’ and ‘dread power’. He does so also in On the Subjugation of 
Switzerland, This tendency to personify abstract ideas is one of the 
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important features of his poetry : Cf. "Stern daughter of the voice of 
God” in Ode to Duty A romantic sensibility is always at work; and. 
not only abstract ideas, but inanimate objects also gain in personality 

by association ; they become as important as human beings. Thus 

the Castle of Chillon means as much as Bonnivard himself to Byron ; 

and the fortress Saragossa is endowed with tremendous significance 

by Wordsworth (II. XVI). 

In a couple of sonnets by Keats, tha theme of patriotism occurs 
as an auxiliary thought. The musical ‘Happy is England Í I could ba 
content” mainly illustrates romantic fancy and quest for newer life 
and beauty; but it is neverthless a record of the English mind of ° 
Keats. All that is English is beautiful and attractive to him: the 
English girls of simple beauty, the beauty of Nature in English 
gardens and the refreshing wind blowing ‘Through its (England's) 
tall woods with high romances blent”. Also in ‘Oh! how I love, on 
a fair summer's eve", Keats talks of warming his breast with "Patriotic 
lore", though his main desire is to enjoy the beauty of Nature and of 
poetry. Milton and Sidney are dear to him primarily as great poets; 
their patriotism is a secondary matter. 


HI 


A deeper and more effective form of patriotism is found In 
some sonnets in the shape of criticism of the present vices and 
weaknesses of tha nation followed by an exhortation for an all out 
fight. In the great apostrophe to “Intrepid sons of Albion”, 
Wordsworth is inspired to give the heroic call : 

... death, becoming death is dearer far, 

When duty bids you bleed in open war. 

But more than physical power, it was the moral courage which 
was wanting in the spiritually degenerated England of the nineteenth 
century The growth of materialism with the rapid increase or 
national and individual wealth was making the nation weaker, and 
unfit to face an ordeal of foreign invasion. A number of sonnets aim 
at driving away the love of lethargy and ease from the English, and 
giving them a moral boost In Wordsworth's “England! the time is 
come when thou shouldst wean/ Thy heart from its emasculating 
food", we hear the voice of a patriotic bard imposing an awful 


responsibility on hls country : 
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... at this day 

If for Greece, Egypt, India, Africa, 

Aught good were destined, thou wouldst step between. 

And the sonnet ends with a mixed feeling of pride and 

fear : 

Oh grief that Earth's best hopes rest all with thee. 

Wordsworth, in a number of sonnets preaches the necessity of 
‘plain living and high thinking’ and denounces "Rapine, avarice, 
expense" ('O Friend! | know not..'). He gives an image of a 
shallow glittering river and compares it with a life of outward pomp 
without essence (1. 5). Dependence on craftsmen, cooks and grooms 
at every step of life appeared as a positive proof of the weakness 
of the English people to the poet. Not only that utilitarianism had 
taken away “Inward happiness" and made the English "selfish" and 
without "manners, virtues, freedom, power” (Milton: thou 
shouldst...). Miltonic austerity in life is the only cure for the present 
malady. To impress upon his fellow countrymen the transcending 
nobleness of Milton, and also to pay homage to his confessed 
master, Milton's soul is compared to a star (1.9). There is a 
tremendous contrast, not only in sense, but also in diction. While 
England without Milton Is “like a fen of stagnent waters..." (2. 3), 
Milton was endowed with “a voice whose sound was like the sea”, 
Shelley is likewise extremely moved by the wretched condition of the 
then England which suffered specially from a want of morality 
and noble alm.* Worthless rulers and army, Christless churches, and 
the less-sald-the better senate, were in his opinion, all hurrying the 
ruin of the country. But the difference between Wordsworth and 
Shelley is also clear and considerable. Wordsworth turns to 
England's glorious past for a cure of this pollution; heis for a true 
revival of the ideals of Milton, Alfred and other great sons of the 
country, whereas Shelley looks forward to the future like an opti- 
mistic prophet who foresees the birth of 'alorious phantom' from the 
‘graves’ of time, to "illumine our tempestuous day”. (Sonnet : England 
in 1819). This sonnet, written perhaps a few months earlier than 
The Ode to the West Wind anticipates the glorious prophecy of the 
latter. Keats's sonnet, 7o Haydon, the most truly patriotic one from 
him, is another observation and criticism of the vices in the national 
life, prompted by an eagerness to see England raised to glory — an 
urge somewhat similar to what we find in Wordsworth's "Milton I 
thou shouldst be living...''. Envy and malice have fostered a 
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"money mong'ring pitlable brood”, which form the bulk of the 
soclety. Haydon stands as an example to his countrymen teaching 
them ‘highmindednes’, “loving gentleness for the great man's fame” 
and "singleness of aim". 

What when a stout unbending champion awes 

Envy, and malice to their sty ? 

The rhetorical question bespeaks the vigour and high spirit 
that Inspire the sonnet; the mataphor in ‘Sty’ adds to the effect by 
implying a concrete image. 


IV 


The bulk of the Romantic sonnets on the theme of Liberty sings 
the glory of freedom-fighters of various nations. In Wordsworth's 
‘National Independence and Liberty’ Group, Germans have been 
encouraged in "A Prophecy” (II. iv) to rise up as one united nation 
against enemies and traitors. Sonnets have been dedicated to the 
Biscayans, Spaniards and Spanish guerillas as well. There are a 
number of sonnets; on the glorious endeavour of the Tyrolese ; thelr 
leader, Hoffer, is glorified as the ‘god like warrior’ (Il-ix). Francois 
Toussaint, the captured leader of the rovolting Negroes of St. 
Domingo, Schill, the Purssian hero; Gustavus IV, the Swiss King, 
and Palafox, the stubborn defender of Saragossa; — all these 
spirited challengers of Napoleon are highly eulogised. Coleridge 
showers high compliments on patriots and lovers of liberty like Earl 
Stanhope, La Fayette, Henry Erskine, Charles Stanhope, Joseph 
Priestley and Burke. He is full of gratitude for each and every such 
'hireless priest' before the  'insulted shrine' of liberty, fighting the 
‘hireling’ brutes. Most of Coleridge's sonnets of this topic are 
marked by a dryness of tone and dearth of lyrical emotion. But Za 
Fayette is one of the few truly good sonnets It combines strength 
and beauty, and shows exquisite verbal felicity. In Byron's On the 
Castle of Chi'lon too, we have a similar picture of a freedom fighter cast 
in the oppressor's dungeon. Bonnivard and La Fayette are of the 
same heritage — great sons of their motherlands who defy ail 
bondages. Coleridge's hero does not have to court martyrdom; even 
in his imprisoned state he is enthused by the report of the success of 
the freedom movement He joins their shout of joy without caring 
for his personal suffering. He is the caged ‘Matin Bird’ whose 
spirit is ever-free. But Byron brings into focus the significance of 
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martyrdom. His emphatic assertion "Their country conquers with 
their martyrdom” reminds us of Milton’s immortal lines in the 
Massacre sonnet : j 

Their martyr'd blood and ashes sow 

O'er all the Italian fields ... 

Coleridge’s sonnets on Erskine and Stanhope are not at all 
affected if we substitute the nama of ons hero for the other 
indiscriminately. Nor is this inappropriate for thay all repress nt the 
high-patriot class The sonnet on Burke has been called ‘ragretful’ 
by E. K. Chambers?, but regret is not its final impression. Here too 
Coleridge pays tribute to an English statesman whom he considers 
to be lofty-minded, having genius, and disinterested. The sonnet 
starts with a note of regret, which soon changes to eloquent 
praise, and finally regret is dismissed and substituted by joyous 
congratulation. 

in Keats's tribute to the Polish patriot, Kosciusko, the hero 
appears more as a representative of the noble class patriots, than as 
an individual. Kosciusko, for his courage, heroism and patriotism 
ranks with Alfred and similar great immortal spirlts. But there is no 
reference in Keats's Kosciusko to any real event or anything peculiar 
to Kosciusko. This ecstatic apostrophe might have been made to 
any other hero. In sharp contrast to this, Coleridge's Kosciusko 
concentrates on Kosciusko, the man. and presents a dramatic 
moment when the hero's life hangs in the balance under a ‘hireling’s 
sword'. 


V 


This adoration of .patriots is naturally accompanied with an 
intense hatred of tyranny, treachery and slavery. In the first 
sonnet on Napoleon, Wordsworth 'gri ved’ and pitied the historical 
hero, but it was a grief and pity born out of a bitter and desperate 
realisation of the inhumanity of the tyrant. The tyrants cannot 
thrive ultimately: In a late sonnet "Dedicated to Liberty and Order" 
("People ! your chains are severing link by link" ), Wordsworth 
expresses his attitude to tyrants : 

‘While all lio prostrate, save the tyrant few 

Bent in quick turns each other to undo, 

And mix the poison, thy themselves must drink. 

In another sonnet on Napoleon he declares— 
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Curses are his dire portion, scorn, and hate, 

Internal darkness and unquiet breath. (I. xxi) 

Shelley's inborn hatred of tyranny is passionately expressed 
in a couple of sonnets. The one, written after the fall of Bonaparte, 
begins with “1 hated thee, fallen tyrant |..." Nepoleon’s victory was 
ephemeral, and his end, disastrous: because he chose to ‘revel 
on the grave of liberty’. The paradoxical appellation given to 
Bonaparte, 'Unambitious slave', is expressive of the freedom-lover's 
indignation. But the most beautiful expression of patriotic feeling 
among the romantic sonnets, the most inspired and inspiring, artisti- 
cally brief yet eloquently poetic, is found in Byron's lone sonnet on 
liberty, On the Castle of Chillon which ends with the worshipping 
of Bonnivard's foot marks : 

...;may none those marks efface | 

For they appeal from tyranny to God 

Wordsworth's "A prophecy" (Il. iv) ends with a condemnation 
of German traitors who let their own Nation down : 

—Woe to them | but heaviest woe and shame 

To that Bavarian who could first advance 

His banner in accursed league with France. 

First open traitor to the German name | 

A severer condemnation of treachery and anti-national spirit is 
found in Coleridge's Pitt Nowhere in the body of the sonnet is the 
name of Pitt mentioned, and, but for the title, we would not have 
been able to discover the object of derision. The significance is that 
Coleridge here makes Pitt stand out not as a mere individual, but as 
the representative of a dangerous type of statesmen who have an 
‘Iscariot mouth’ and are 

More blasting than the mildew from the South 


VI 


In three sonnets of Wordsworth we have a deeper and finer 
insight into the true spirit of liberty. They are indignation of a High 
minded Spaniard, ‘There is a bondage worse far worse to bear” and 
Feelings of a Noble Biscayan at one of those Funerals. All of them 
touchingly exhibit the shame andignominy of slavery and vehe- 
mently denounce the thought of relief, content or pleasure in such 
conditions. Death is thousand times better than falling in love with a 
slavish life. The Spaninrd can bear with the destructive activities of 
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the tyrant, but to hear promise of benefits from the same tyrant is 
too much to endure: "Then the strained heart of fortitude proves 
weak". For people under foreign rule there is nothing delightful or 
vital in life : 

And earth with all her pleasant fruits and flowers 

Fade, and participate in man's decline (l.xix). 
And, as the Biscayan says in deep grief : 

A garland fashioned of the pure white rose 

Becomes not one whose father is a slave (ll. xvv). 
Shelley's Sonnet: Political Greatness is in a similar vein : 

Nor.happiness, nor majesty, nor fame, 

Nor peace, nor strength, nor skill in arms or arts, 

Shepherd those herds whom tyranny makes tame. 


vn 


The same spirit which glorifies liberty and cries out against 
slavery sometimes fills the romantic sonnets with a holy grief for the 
loss of some great force of liberty. How deeply moving Is 
Wordsworth's lament On the subjugation of Switzerland | Addressing 
Liberty he says :— 

Thou from thy Alpine holds at length are driven 

Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 

The famous sonnet which mourns the loss of majesty and 
liberty of Venice is really moving in its sentiment and admirable for 
eloquent and dignified phrases and diction. Two purely romantic 
traits characterize the sonnet: love of liberty and fascination of 
the glorious past. The diction is particularly felicitous, inevitably 
bringing into focus the sense of contrast between the former Venice 
and the present one ; 

No guile seduced, no force could violate 

What if she had seen those glories fade 

Those titles vanish.... 

It is notable how fhe two contrasted states are subtly linked 
by the alliterating 'g' ‘f’ and 'v' sounds, and out of this contrast 
e sues the sorrow of the closing verses. The regret for fallen 
greatness marks several other sonnets of Wordsworth like "Bruge's | 
saw attired with golden light" where ‘the sunless hour: "Best suits 
with fallen grandeur . . ."', and the sonnet on Zaragoza (II. xvi) : 
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These desolate remains are trophies high 

sse they attest 

Thy matchless worth to all posterity (5, 7-8) 
and yet another in the 'Ecclesiastical' group (XXV) : 

...Babylon, 

Learned and wise hath perished utterly 

ER Memphis,Tyre, are gone 

With all their arts (H 9-10, 12-13). 

Ironically enough, Shelley's 7o Wordsworth mourns the decay 
of the high spirit of liberty in Wordsworth himself. Wordsworth, 
who appeared to Shelley as much the high-priest of Nature as of 
Liberty, guarding it against the 'blind and battling multitude' and 
guiding it with the light of his soul, had no longer the same zeal 
in the second decade of the century. Hence Shelley's lament : 

Deserting these, thou leavest me to grieve, 

Thus having been, that thou shouldst cesse to be. 


VITI 


The patriotic sonnets in many cases are marked by a profound 
religious feeling. For Wordsworth, history, patriotism and religion 
are often allied ; that is why his Ecclesiastical sonnets have also 
patriotic flavour. Fighters for liberty and motherland win God's 
favour and bleesings and unjust aggressors and  tyrants are 
punished by Him—this is the sentiment in many sonnets. Milton's 
On the Massacre at Piedmont invokes God to avenge the murder of 
the Waldensians ; Byron firm]y believes that Bonnivard's foot-marks 
"appeal from tyranny to God" ( On the Castle of Chillon ) ; Keats, 
eulogising Kosciusko, thinks of a loud hymn which will reach 
"where the great God lives for evermore’. Love of liberty and 
patriotism is perhaps the noblest and most sacred ideal of human life. 
Hence the frequent association with God. In sonnets XIX and 
XII! the noble floods of liberty finally merge into the sea of religious 
feeling. Schill is to get his reward after death from “A Judge, who, 
as man claims by merit, gives," and Palafox's country would be 
blessed as 

smilingly 

The Eternal looks upon her sword that gleams 

Like his own lightning. 

This ring and string of the Old Testament is definitely an 
integral and essential part of Wordsworth's philosophy of liberty, 
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patriotism and politics. A stronger illustration occurs at the end 
of his Russian sonnets (XXXVI) where the plight of the French 
army in Russia is attributed to God's will : 

He whose heaped waves confounded the proud boast 

Of Pharaoh, said to Famine, Snow and Frost, 

'Finish the strife by deadliest victory' ! 


IX 


All studies of romantic sonnets dedicated to liberty tend ulti- 
mately to be the study of Wordsworth’s sonnets on the same theme. 

It is curious to note how Wordsworth's attitude to Napoleon 
parallels that of Shakespeare to annihilating Time. He is sometimes 
panicky and confesses helplessness in the face of Napoleon's 
ever-victorious power, justas Shakespeare occasionally feels that 
everything is at Time's mercy. Wordsworth says, 

When, looking up at the present face of things 

| see one man of men the meanest too | 

Raised'up to sway the world, to do, undo, 

| tremble at the sorrow of the time. (1.xxii) 
and 

Alas | what boots the long laborious quest 

Of moral prudence... ... zi 

If sapient Germany nust lie deprest 

Beneath the brutal sword ? ... . C (IL xii). 

And Shakespeare surrenders to Time in sonnets like "Since 
brass nor.stone'' (65) and 

When I have seen by Time's fell hand defaced (64). 
But Shakespeare sometimes defies Time in strong terms : 

Yet do thy worst, Old Time, Despite thy wrong, 

My love shall in my verse ever live young (19). 
So does Wordsworth too. Wo have his prophecy concerning 
Napoleon : 

Him from that height shall Heaven precipitate 

By violent and ignominious death (ll. xxi) ; 
he declares ; 

Nor discipline nor valour can withstand 


eae oor 


A people on their own beloved land 
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Risen like one man, to combat in the sight 

Of.a just God for liberty and right. 

But whereas Shakespeare with his Renaissance confidence in 
individual power relies on his poetic strength to counteract Time, 
Wordsworth with his deep religious piety relies on God's grace to 
counteract Napoleon and the evils he stands for. 

Though Wordsworth urges life-at-stake struggle against 
foreign invasion and tyranny in -all forms, there is a 
fundamental difference between his patriotic sonnets and the 
battle-songs of Campbell and Scott, He does not glorify war itself, 
but looks upon it as an evil necessity. 

In this respect, too, Wordsworth follows Milton. 

“«,,.What can war but endless war still breed", Milton asksin the 
sonnet On the Lord General Fairfax at the siega of Colchester, 
Wordsworth likewise, observes : 

“The material courage of a day is vain 

An empty noise of death the battle’s roar’ 


(1-2, IL xviii) 
and 
Oe'rweening Statesmen have full long relied 
On fleet and armies and external wealth 
But from within proceeds a Nation's health 
(XX,xxix) 
and 
by the soul 
Only, the Nations shall be great and free 
(Lxi) 


The inner strength of the soul which inspires people to fight 
for their nation, is nationalism. The spirit of Nationalism is explained 
in one of the Sonnets Dedicated to Liberty and Order : 

As leaves are to the tree whereon they grow 

And wither, every human generation 

Is to the being of a mighty nation (XII) 

He has discovered it since he can 

Dive through thy stromy surface of the flood 

To the great current flowing underneath (VHI). 

This is thə true Wordsworthian spirit—the brooding and 
ruminating spirit, always in quest of something profound and per- 
manent. It would be rather unthoughtful to dismiss Wordsworth's 

sonnets on patriotism and liberty as "repellent often in their 
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prnvincial self-importance and bourgeois noble enthusism".* After 
all, they are more than a poetic mouthpiece on public affairs, 
they record the fortunes of England and other European nations in 
the first decade of the Nineteenth century. The spirit of nationalism, 
religious feeling and courage.in the midst of blackest gloom that 
Wordsworth preaches in the sonnets; the torture by the tyrants 
and the nefarious trick of talking about giving benefits to the 
subjugated ; all these have grown in significance, instead or being 
obsolete, with the passing of time. The patriotic strains of Shakes- 
peare's history-plays, the prophetic strain of Milton, and the 
philosophic vision of Burke have combined ina large number of 
these sonnets. 
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SHELLEY AND HIS COSMOPOLITANISM 
Lo————— O A! d 
R. C SHARMA 


ALTHOUGH the admirears of Shelley passionately repudiate the 
charge of ‘ineffectuality’ labelled against him, it is obvious 
that by and large opinion still veers round the oft-quoted 
statement of Matthew Arnold about Shelley's being an ‘ineffectual 
angel’. Even if his ideas are repellent, as T. S. Eliot thinks, it 
does not mean that they are wrong, vitiated, or unsound. Bernard 
Shaw puts Shelley among those English poets who were prophets : 
"Langland and Latimer and Sir Thomas More, John Bunyan and 
George Fox, Goldsmith and Crahbe and Shelley, Carlyle and Ruskin 
and Morris, with many brave and faithful preachers, in the Churches 
ane out of them, of whom you have never heard, were our English 
prophets*.”’ 

Shelley was a republican and had profound faith in democratic 
ideals. He regarded all human beings as the members of one 
great family. Notwithstanding his sympathies for all alike, he 
believed that "a clash between the two classes of society was 
inevitable, and he eagerly ranged himself on the people's sidoe.?"' 
In his enthusiasm for the suffering humanity he regarded exploited 
and oppressed people as ‘the sons of one great mother’. It is 
interesting to note that Shelley condemned his own country for 
annexing several ignorant and disturbed countries of the world to the 
British empire. Shelley finds no difference between the life of the 
poor in his own country and that of the poor in other parts of the 
globe. It speaks of his cosmopolitanism. 

Freedom from local and national attachments and prejudices, 
and considerations such as caste, creed, and colour is called 
cosmopolitanism. In fact, prejudices stem from a narrow outlook to 
undermine the position and worth of the people of other groups 
or nations; but the concept of cosmopolitanism springs .from 
breadth of vision and fellow-feeling ; and it promises equality and 
liberty to the people of all creeds and of all nations. Shelley who 
always sided with the oppressed not only of his own country but of 
the whole world, desired a closer union of the working men of all 
countries in general and those of England in particular for a joint 
revolutionary struggle to overthrow land-owners, mill-owners, and 
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the oppressors. |t was this feeling of universal brotherhood that 
enabled him to give no quarter to “Revenge, or Envy, or Prejudice?”, 
It made him celebrate love "everywhere as the sole law which 
governs the moral world‘ ;^ and it prepared him to champion the 
cause of suffering humanity at large. 

Shelley thought that man has a close proximity to the 
religion his parents believe in, and the country. he was born in. No 
doubt, Shelley also givas expression to national sentmants when he 
says; “Our poets, and our philosophers, our mountains, and our 
lakes, the rural lanes and fields whlch are ours so especially, are tles 
which unless | become utterly senseless can never be broken 
asunder.” But it does not mean that the poet is expressing 
prejudice against any othet country of the world ; however, to love 
one's country, to love the city of one's birth, and to loves one's 
parents, wife and children is “an indirect denial of duty which 
humanity imposes on you of doing every possible good to every 
individual under whatever denomination he may be comprehended to 
whom you have the power of doing it.^" Shelley's love for his 
country is illustrative of his enthusiasm for the emancipation of the 
poor and the oppressed. 

Shelley regards all unfortunate men as his brothers and 
countrymen, for they are all ‘sons of the great mother.” He asks 
the irish people: "What ís there in a man being an Englishman, a 
Spaniard, or a Frenchman that makes him worse or better than he 
really is. He was born in one town, you in another, but that is no 
reason why he should not feel -for you, desire your benefit, or be 
willing to give you some advice which may make you more capable 
of knowing'your interest or acting so as to secure it.8” Shelley 
advises the opprersing nations to put themselves in the position 
of the oppressed: it will make them realise the injustice and 
cruelty arising from oppression. His statement appears fully justified 
and true when we look into and understand the sincerity and 
genuineness of his sentiments for the Irishmen as expressed in his 
Address to the Irishmen. 

In Shelley's opinion, the man who sees the misfortunes of 
the people of other countries and' does not attempt to succour 
the sufferers is "bastard mongrel bred up in a court, or some 
coward fool who was a democrat to all above him, and an aristocrat 
to all below him®.” Lack of fellow-feeling, Shelley contends, has 
forced nations to rise against other nations: they employ “the 
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subtlest devices of mechanism and mind to waste and excruciate 
and overthrow.*°”’ This kind of hostility among nations has divided 
the community of mankind into "ten thousand communities each 
organised for the ruin of the other.**" Division of the world into 
innumerable nations and countries and the extermination of brotherly 
feelings have bred pain, violence, and ruin. 

Shelley counselled tolerance in religious matters, for he 
thought that an orthodox attitude to religion was bound to result 
In selfishness. For him, both the Protestants and the Catholics 
were brothers; he felt a celestical kind of satisfaction in voicing 
their grlevances and devoting himself to their service; and, to 
say the truth, no pleasure was so great to him than that which 
he should feel if his "advice could make men of any professions 
of falth, wiser, better and happier*?". Those groups of nations 
that fight on the grounds of religious ideology forget that "the 
gates of heaven are open topeople of every religion, provided 
they are good'?." Shelley demolished those barriers of institutional 
religion which were detrimental to human happiness. 

Generally, people following a particular sect or religion 
think that they alone are entitled to Heaven ; but Shelley asks : 
"Can you think that the Mohemetans and the Indians, who have 
done good deeds in this life, will not be rewarded in the next?!*" 
This question suggests that if men treat their fellows as brethren, 
irrespective of their religion and nationality, the most perfect 
harmony on any matter will not be obstructed. A true cosmoplitan 
. as he was, Shelley promised to do everything in his power that 
"was honourable, fair, and open to gain it*®.” [n his opinion religious 
fanaticism has been the real cause of injustice, oppression, and 
slavery ; and he saw that it exlsted even among the poor. However, 
he attributes this evil to ignorance among the masses. 

Shelley says that one should not "inquire if a man bea heretic, 
if he be a Quaker, or a Jew, or a heathen; but if he be a 
virtuous man, if he loves liberty :and truth, if he wishes the 
happiness and peace of human kind**." While advising the Irish 
people to belleve in universal brotherhood, Shelley makes it clear 
that his views are extended not to the Irishmen alone but "to all of 
every persuasion, of every country^"." He is confident that virtue 
and justice will have their victory and the schemes for "the happiness 
and liberty of the world will not be wholly fruitless**." ^ There 
is no gainsaying the fact that Shelley finds the whole world divided 
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into the two classes of the rich and the poor, the oppressor 
and the oppressed, the privileged andthe unprivileged; and therefore, 
he ranges himself on the side of-the poor, the Oppressed and the 
unprivileged irrespective of their caste, creed and nationality. 

Shelley holds that the men, who have a tendency to freedom 
and are capable of regulating that tendency, may be relied upon 
without caring for their caste, creed and nationality. Such men, 
he contends, speak the truth and defend the cause of the oppressed 
against the oppressor; they are able to see what is right and good. 
in his opinion such endeavour to emancipate their fellow-beings 
. Without giving attention to the narrow idea of nationality. Itis 
they who will never ask "whether a man is an Engllshman or an 
Irishman, a Catholic, a heretic, a Christian, or a heathen, before 
their hearts and their purses are open to feel with their misfortunes 
and relleve their necessities*?.'' 

Shelley,s scheme of emancipation “comprehended  svery 
individual of whatever nation or principles, that shall fold in its 
embrace all that think and all that feel; the Catholic cause 
is subordinate and its success preparory to this great cause 
but that of universal happiness to no party but the people??." He, 
thus, promises that the attempts at reform in the existing social, 
political, and economic spheres world bring about "the peace, the 
harmony, and the happiness of Ireland, England, Europe, the 
world?*", Like a prophet he foresaw the approaching time "when 
the Mahometans, the Jew, the Christian, the Deist, and the Atheist 
will live together in one community, equally sharing the benefits 
which arise from the association. and unite in the bonds of charity 
and brotherly love??'*, |t may be added that Shelley is an optimist 
when he thinks about the people at large. 

Shelley's cosmopolitanism can be seen in his declaration: «that 
"among true and real friends, all-is common??", Ignorance, envy, 
and superstition, he emphasises, are inherent handicaps to the 
frlendly relations among mankind. Therefore, according to Shelley, 
"the only. perfect and genuine republic is that which comprehands 
every living being?*". The artificial distinctions of nations, cities, 
families, and religions are "only general names expressing the 
abhorrence and contempt with which men blindly consider their 
fellowmen?5". Man, therefore, ought to love not only mankind as a 
.whole but "every Individual of mankind**" ; it does not mean that 
one should love the. members "of one's domestic circle less, but 
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it is one's duty "to love those who exist beyond it, more?7." For 
Shelley, love is the panacea for all sorts of evils, 

Although Shelley loved his own country like any natlonalist 
of his time, yet he never drew a line of distinction between the 
oppressed of his own country and those of others. His cosmo- 
politanism can be gauged from the fact that he fought for the 
cause of the Irish people, celebrated the Greek Warfor Independence, 
filled the Italians with the hope of liberty, and condemned his own 
country for enslaving and tyrannising over the people of India. 
In a nutshell, his mission was to emancipate ‘mankind’ and the 
'unawakened' earth. i 
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IMAGE IN COWPER’S POETRY 
MAYA CHAKRAVARTY 


The study of imagery is an essential part of literary criticism. 
The new movement in literature known as Imagism has enhanced 
the importance of the poetic image so much that the critics of today 
are prone to judge poetry in terms of the image primarily. The 
mechanical way of studying figures of speech is a barren and 
obsolete device. The real significance lies in the fact that the 
metaphor or simile should be inevitably required: it should explore, 
in the words of Middleton Murry, ‘‘relating and ordering experience”. 

.ln the study of imagery the main emphasis should fall upon 
the imagination which insensibly leads us to glimpse the personality 
of the poet. Miss Spurgeon has opened a rich vein along this 
line. She asserts that the personality of the poet is revealed in the 
imagery exploited in his poetry. "The imagery he instinctively 
uses," she remarks, “is thus a revelation largely unconscious, given 
at a moment of heightened feeling, of the furniture of mind, the 
channels of his thought, the qualities of things. the objects and 
incidents he observes and remembers and perhaps most significant 
of all those he does not observe or remember." 

The  Eighteenth-Century has been accused of a certain 
narrowness as well as shallowness of poetic theory and practice 
because it based its theories upon thé supremacy of reason and 
distributed the fres working of imagination and the full expression 
of emotion. Yet in Cowper we find ample evidence of the free 
working of his mind. His poetry is the natural and unafiected 
expression of himself. In the study of imagery in Cowper's poetry 
we should lay the main emphasis upon the imagination which 
insensibly leads us to glimpse the personality of the poet. 

When we analyse the imagery of the poems, the whole mental 
picture of the poet comes before us. The most notable image 
that he employs, however, is that of a mariner on a storm-tossed 
sea. To the imagination of Cowper the sea spoke ever of wonder, 
of mystery, of the darkness of melancholy. “l think with you," 
he writes to Unwin in 1781, “that the most magnificent object under 
heaven is the great deep; and cannot but feel and unpolite species 
of astonishment, when | consider the multitudes that view it without 
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emotion, and even without reflection. in all its various forms, 
it is an object all others the most suited to affect us with lasting 
impressions of the awful power that created and controls it." 

In The Winter Walk at Noon this tempestuous state of the 
human being "is linked to the working of a sea”. 

Six thousand years of sorrow have well-nigh 

Fulfill'd their tardy and disastrous course 

Over a sinful world; and what remains 

Of this tempestuous state of human things 

Is merely as the working of a sea 

Before a calm, that rocks itself to rest. il. 734-739. 

What is human life ? is asked in Hope and the sage replies : 

A painfu! passage o'er a restless flood 

A vain pursuit of fugitive false good, 

A scene of fancied bliss and heart-felt care, 

Closing at last in darkness and despair. Il.-36. 

Cownper's vision of life as a voyage over a tempestuous sea is 
fully developed in a hymn, entitled Temptation ! 


Tho’ tempest-toss'd and half a wreck, 

My Saviour thro' the floods ! seek ; 

Let neither winds nor stormy main, 

Force back my shatter'd bark again. 11.17-20. 


For the figurative use of “storms” and “tempests” he was 
indebted to the Bible. Obviously there is nothing original in this 
imagery which has been used hundreds of times by other poets. 
What is remarkable is the frequency with which Cowper employs 
it and the strong personal meaning he attaches to it. The poet used 
the sea and storm imagery most often when he could speak freely 
of his afflictions as in the letters to Newton, or when he was most 
deeply moved, as in the poem On the Receipt of My Mother's Picture. 
In this poem, employing the familiar image with remarkable 
effectiveness, he likens his mother's death and salvation to the 
coming into port of a ship : 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion's coast 

( The storms all weather'd and the ocean cross'd ) 

Shoots Into port some well-haven'd isle, 

So thou, with sails how swift! hast reach'd the shore 

Where tempests never beat nor billows roar. 11.88-97 

But he felt that for one damned like himself there would be 
no furling of canvas in a pleasant harbour. In the same poem he 
speaks of his own situation as nearly hopeless : 
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Me howling winds drive devious, tempest toss'd, 

Sails ript, seems opining wide, and compass lost, 

And day by day some current's thwarting force. 

Sets me more distant from a prosp'rous coarse. 11.102-105 

In this connection Maurice J. Quinlan asks, "Why did this 
image of a passage over a stormy sea become such a favourite with 
Cowper ?" And the critic's answer is, "perhaps in the beginning 
‘storms’ and *tempests' were convenient euphemism for words like 
‘insanity’ and ‘madness’, or possibly nightmares ,of shipwreck 
haunted his sleep, as did other horrible sights." The truth was that 
at bottom he had no confidence in life. The loss of his mother 
shook his belief in the stability of human happiness. In various 
other poems Cowper describes, not himself, but man in general as 
an unhappy ‘mariner’ on a 'storm-tossed sea. For example, in 
Mortals | Around, he says : 

Thus the wreck'd mariner may strive 

Some desert shore to gain, 

Secure of life if he survive 

The fury of the main. 11,13-16. 

Stanzas five and six of Human Frailty, develop the image still 
further : 

Bound on a voyage of awful length 

And dangers little known, 

A stranger to superior strength, 

Man vainly trusts his own. 

But oars alone can ne'er prevail 

To reach the distant coast, 

The breath of heav’n must swell the sail, 

Or all the toil is lost. ` E ll. 17-24 

Generally ‘storms’ and ‘tempests’ represent the difficulties 
and anxieties that have plagued the poet. In the Memoir the terms 
are used particularly to refer to his mental agony and the first period 
of insanity, He thus describes his fear of the near approach of his 
dreaded examination before the House of Lords. 

| looked forward to the approaching winter and regretted the 

flight of every moment that brought it nearer; like a man 

borne away by a rapid torrent into a stormy sea. 

In his correspondence, ‘storms’ and 'tempests' are striking 
metaphors used to indicate the rage of his insanity and his fear 
of damnation, He wrote to Newton, on October 2, 1787 ; 

N 
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Never was the mind of man benighted to the degree that mine 
has been The storms that have assailed me would have 
overset the faith of every man that ever had any. 

In the Hymns ‘storms’ and ‘tempests’ signify the tribulation 
of mankind and of the poet. Lodwick Hartley says, “the first source 
of unity in the hymns comes in the witness that they give of inner 
conflict, in an attempt to reconcile a deep and inescapable sense of 
personal sin. It is a drama of the soul played on a small stage.'' 

At the end of his life he returned to his sea imagery and 
employed it with an interesting variation in his final poem, 
The Castaway. |t is the last great original poem, in which the 
highest expression of his despair is to be found. The poet returns 
to the image of a mariner on a storm-tossed sea, as a fitting climax 
to a career of despondency. In this poem, Cowper pictures the 
plight of a sailor washed overboard. His shipmates. unable to 
rescue him, toss casks and coops into the waves to keep him afloat, 
but the ship sails on, leaving the poor wretch to his cruel fate. 
The darkness enveloping the scene is but the poetic counterpart of 
that of the poet's mind : 

Obscurest night involv'd the sky, 

Th’ Atlantic billows roar'd, 

When such a destin'd wretch as I, 

Wash'd headlong from on board, 

Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 

His floating home for ever left. ll. 1-6. 

The whole poem is obviously symbolical of Cowper's own 
mental state. Clearly and distinctly, as in the gleam of a lighting 
flash amid the darkness, we see the castaway perish. We know that 
the illfated poet was no less doomed than the castaway, 

But wag'd with death a lasting strife, 

Supported by despair of life. Il. 17-18. 

The composition of the poem, indeed, is due, as the poet 
himself informs us, to the fact that— 

But misery still delights to trace 

Its semblance in another's case. Il. 59.60. 

With this couplet as introduction, Cownper gives us the last 
picture of himself In verse that was to come from his pen. There 
js perhaps no sadder stanza in English poetry than 

No voice divine the storm allay'd, 

No light propitious shone; 
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When, snatch'd from all effectual aid, 

We perish'd each alone ; 

But | beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelm'd in deeper gulphs than he. Il. 61-66. 

Lord David Cecil remarks, "He, too, was a Castaway, the 
Castaway of Humanity. As he looked, the accumulated anguish aud 
despair of his life of unparalled disaster caught fire and blazed up 
in a last towering flame of poetry.” 

Maurice J. Quinlan finds in this poem an interesting 
variation on his familiar image of shipwreck and mariner. This 
variation of the image is significant. 

So long as Cowper possessed a slight hope of salvation, 

shipwreck was a proper symbol for his uncertain fate. But 

when he composed The Castaway, he felt so sure of 
damnation, that in the last stanza, ha -nct only compares 

his end to that of the drowned sailor, but even speaks 

of himself as one already dead. 

There is a recurrence of such nature images as ‘wilderness,’ 
‘deserts,’ 'gulfs' and ‘precipices’ in his poetry. Several cf these 
metaphors appear in a series of letters Cowper wrote to his aunt 
after his release from Dr. Cotton’s asylum. Poems like Yard/y Oak 
and Alexander Selkirk are other examples where the post expresses 
his sense of despair and desolateness. He sees e symbol of himself 
in t^e long-lasting Oak when he observes : i 

Thou’ like myself hast stage by stage attain'd 

Life's wintry bourn ; thou, after many years, 

I after few; but few of many prove 

A span in retrospect ; for | can touch 

With my least finger's end my own decease 

And with extended thumb my natal hour, 

And hadst thou also skill in measurement 

As I, the past would seem as short to thee. II. 144-151. 

Even in the lines on Alexander Sefkark, although it is the 
marooned sailor thet speaks in the first person, his isolation 
from. society fs clearly a symbol of Cowpsr’s spiritual isolatlon. 
Two things were responsible for this feeling of isolation — his 
realisatlon that though reason eluded him, his nature could not 
dispense with it, particularly in an age that was dominated bv reason, 
and the fact that Evengelicalism, the religion of the day, failed to heal 
him. Evangelicalism, after his conversion, not merely gave his 
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melancholy a religious cast, but also removed all hope of alleviation 
and the result was infinite despair He imagined himself to have 
committed some sin, the only one that was unpardonable, and 
that this had separated his soul from God. He described himself 
as a "stricken deer," damn'd below Judas." 

Believing that he must have been shut out from God's mercy, 
he began to reflect on the application of various Biblical .passages 
to himself. The language of Scripture was so much in his mind that 
he probably came to use Biblical imagery almost as second nature. 
This practice was not uncommon with people who constantly 
read the Bible, but Cowper, having a poet's mind, often fused 
the images to form distinctive patterns. Some of these patterns 
express typical Evangelical sentiments ; others seem to be symbolic 
utterances of his innermost reflections, particularly of his fear and 
despair. 

A good example of his Biblical Imagery exists in his frequent 
use of 'worm' and 'thorn' as a metaphor. Lodwick .Hartley, in his 
study of O/ney Hymns, finds some significance in the images. "The 
humility symbolised by the worm ; the suffering, by the thorn ; and 
the inner conflict, by the tempest are not mere 'universals' in the 
Evangelical religious experience. They become intensely personal 
elements of a religious approach." The word ‘worm’ has been used 
at least six times in his Olney hymns. In number V, he writes : 

Now, Lord, thy feeble worm prepare | 

For strife with earth and hell begins. Il. 17-18 

In number XLI, he refers to himself as "thy rebellious worm” 
and in XLII, he is "but a worm." He alludes to his conversion in 
Hymn Lll, when he says: 'God has breathed upon a worm." 
In Hymn LXII, men in general are ‘sordid worms” and in Hymn 
LXIV, man is a "vain glorious worm. The same image is later used 
in 7ruth to describe the vanity of man : 

So sings he, charm'd with his own mind and form, 

The song magnificent—the theme a worm | H. 411-412 
In Charity, God sheds hls mercies "upon worms below," and in Hope 
Cowper writes: . 

Now let the bright reverse be known abroad ; 

Say man's a worm, and pow'r belongs to God. Il. 710-711 

- Occastonally the image changes slightly and instead of 
describing man as a ‘worm the term designates some evil that 
affects him. Thus, in Expostulation (line 90), Cowper refers to 
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‘the worm of pride’ that exists in man, and in The Progress of the Error 
the “insinuating worm" is an appositlve forthe "Serpent Error’ 
that twines round human hearts. l 

Another image, common fo both speech and poetry, is connected 

with ‘thorns’. Cowper uses the metaphor in various ways. In Hymn 
XLIV, he observes : 

Ah! were | buffeted all day, 

Mock-d, crown'd with thorns, and spit upon, 

| yet should have no right to say, 

My great distress is mine alone It 17-20. 

The ‘thorn’ image is used most frequently. however, to describe 
the sufferings that beset the Christian on the road to eternity. In 
Hymn X, Cowper refers to "thorns of heartfelt tribulation" and in 
Hymn LXII, he writes, 

No more | ask, or hope to find, 

Delight or happiness below ; 

Sorrow may well possess the mind 

That feeds where thorns and thistles grow. il. 9-12. 

Cowper uses this image again in his poem 7o an Afflicted 
Protestant Lady where he remarks that the traveller seeking 
salvation, has always found "'thorns and briers" along the road. 

The adjective ‘thorny’, also appears in a metaphorical sense. 
In Truth (line 454) Cowper speaks of the Christian's thorny road, and 
in the Winter Evening (line 333) he says it is the better part of 
wisdom for one to compare his lot with those less fortunate, 
for in this "world; so thorny,” happiness does not exist without 
some "thistly sorrow at its side.’ Again in Aetirement (lines 
753-4) he remarks ‘not’ knowing God, we reap, with bleeding 
hands,/Flow'rs of rank odour’ upon thorny lands." The ‘thorn’ 
image had for Cowper a special personal meaning. This view gains 
support from the remarkably subjective use of the metaphor in one 
of his letters to Newton: ‘My brier is a wintry one," he writes in 
despair, ‘‘the flowers are withered but the thorns remain. My days 
are spent in vanity, and it is impossible for me to spend them 
otherwise. No man upon earthis more sensible of the unprofitable- 
ness of a life like mine than | am, or groans more heavily under the 
burthen; but this too is vanity because it 1s vain; my groans will 
not bring the remedy, because there Is no remedy for me.” 

Although other poets have often used the ‘thorn’ image, 
Cowper's special addiction to it Indicates that it had a strong 
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personal meaning for him. He convinced himself that he had 
been guilty of asin that excluded him completely from grace and 
he sobbed out his gnawing sense of despalr that there never was 
so abandoned a wretch, so great a sinner as he. According to 
Oswald Doughty, there is much evidence that guilt was central and 
essential in Cowper's life. The Memoirs of William Cowper Esq., 
written by himself reads like a case-history of neurotic guilt 
and terror. 
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SRI AUROBINDO'S CONCEPT OF POETRY 
a SGBIMO SC 

AN attempt to Interpret Sri Aurobindo's concept of poetry 
is a daring venture. It is presumptuous to claim that one has clearly 
understood it oneself, for Sri Aurobindo, a mystic as he is, always 
envelops his thought and realization in a heavy smoke screen, rather 
light screen, or better, effulgence screen, of language. One may 
just endeavour to render these as far as one can understand 
with the limitation of the comprehending mind, and when they 
go beyond human comprehension, there is no better way than 
having recourse to the last resort of the reverent student, namely 
reporting In the lanuage of the master himself. 

Srl Aurobindo, internationally known as a Yogi, a stalwart in 
spiritual discipline and vision, is no less a figure as a creative 
artist and speculative critic, a poet and a theorist. His theories of 
poetry are not just theories, that is, mere ideas of an abstruse, 
abstract nature, but they are living practical idealities realized by 
him in his life and letters. His concept of poetry is implied In his 
creative work: in his long masterpiece, Savitri, and in many shorter 
lyrics. His postics is built on what he feels rather than on what he 
thinks about poctry. In this, as in everything else, Sri Aurobindo's 
thoughts and feelings are indistinguishable. 

Searching for explicit definitions of Sri Aurobindo’s literary 
theories, we find them primarily in his prophetic volume, 7he Future 
of Poetry, published serially in the philosophical monthly, The Arya, 
exclusively contributed to by himself. His views on poetry are also 
to be found scattered in his letters, published in four volumes, and 
especially concentrated in the third Series, and in the letters on 
Savitri, and Life, Literature and Yoga. 

Sri Aurobindo's poetics marks a distinct departure from all the 
theories of literatute formulated so far by critics in the East as well 
as In the West. His very attitude to creative activities In man's life 
differentiates his concept of poetry from that of his predecessors. 
Sri Aurobindo's aesthetic experiences have the freshness of prophe- 
cies. Even truths about poetry, which have already been observed 
by older critics, now passing through the fire of this seer's splrit, 
strike us as new, vibrant with the intensity of his feeling and aglow 
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with the effulgence of his vision. The entire critical genius of the 
world, with its divergent tendencies in oriental and occidental minds, 
receives a rare synthesis in Aurobindoan poetics. Rooted in Indian 
civilization and nourished by European culture as he was, Western 
literary tradition and Eastern aesthetic heritage were thoroughly 
assimilated in his critical consciousness. 

For Sri Aurobindo, poetry is not ‘a product of the surplus 
creative energy of man’ or an ‘elevated superior -pastime’ or even 
‘an exercise of the aesthetic or imaginative powers of man’. But 
poetry, in his conception; is ‘the fullest breath of life, one of the 
highest powers of truth’, one of the most effective ‘levers of 
ascension to a higher evolution’. Poetry, to him, is ‘a direct and 
concentrated expression and communication of the Divine Truth 
and Beauty and Delight to the responsive human spirit’. This 
is more than the conception of poetry as a divine inspiration. It is 
a direct realization of poetry as an organic link between life earthly 
and Life Divine. 

Sri Aurobindo tells us about the essence of poetry, its first 
origins and its last aims. He presents a consistent idea about the 
source and nature of poetry, about its basic elements, fundamental 
functions, and ultimate purpose. Aristotle’s idea of pleasure from 
imitation puts the emphasis on 'artistry' in poetry, and does not go 
beyond the 'aesthetic' level : Poetry becomes an activity of the 
intellect : the deep spirit of man is hardly called upon to participate 
in it. Wordsworth's conception of the poet as ‘aman with more 
lively sensibility and a more comprehensive soul' is after all a vital 
mental conception: It is doubtful if his conception of the poetic 
soul is truly spiritual, as it is with Sri Aurobindo. Poetry, in 
Sri Aurobindo's view, springs from inspiration and intuition ; it is 
sustained by vital and imaginative powers; and it works for the 
purest pleasure and total progress of man. Poetry, in his con- 
ception, is a super force, at once vital and spiritual, mental, and 
supramental. 

He views the relation of poetry to human life in a light not seen 
by any literary theorist to this day. All serious thinkers on literature 
and art, from Aristotle to I. A. Richards, from  Abhinavagupta to 
Rabindranath Tagore, recognized the vital role that poetry can play 
in human life for moral health or civilizing refinement. Sri Aurobindo 
Is undoubtedly the first to realize convincingly the power of poetry 
in man's life as a spiritual force, leading it from progress to progress, 
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from life vital, througe life imaginative, to Life Divine, and providing* 
a:'living linkage’ between our worldly existence and Supreme Reality. 

At the start, 'poetry is a psychological phenomenon' ; the poetic 
impulse Is a ‘highly charged power of aesthetic expression’ of the 
mind and soul of man. Itis the kind of vision, the quality of 
feeling, the level of mind, the power of soul that matters. All 
else is subsidiary: Rhythm, language, structure are all categories 
of vehicle : ‘They get their character from the psychological power.’ 
The line of evolution of poetry must follow the development of the 
soul. ‘The soul of man can be regarded as an unfolding of the 
spirit in the material world. Man, though in body, proceeds by the 
mind till it can exceed itself and become a spiritual mind, the Divine 
Mind in man’ (The Future of Poetry), Poetry expresses the turn of the 
human mentality - in word and in the form of beauty, and discloses a 
divine quality in the material and outward being. ^n 

For Sri Aurobindo, poetry is to draw upon the higher domains of 
human consciousness.  'The voice of poetry comes froma region 
above us, a plane of our being above and beyond our personal 
intelligence, a supermind which sees things in their innermost 
and largest truth by a spiritual identity. ... t is the possession of the 
mind by the supramental touch and the communicated impulse 
to seize the sight and word, an invasion by a superior power’ (The 
Future of Poetry). The poet struggles to reach that something which 
lies ‘beyond itself, something that is a dim foreshadowing of the divine 
urge which is prompting all creation to unfold itself and to rise 
out of its limitations towards the God-like possibililies.' The stress 
is always on the soul. The subtle inner psychic being of the poet is 
ever open to the hidden, unrevealed beauty or truth of things. 

Sanskrit literary theorists like Anandavardhana and Abhinava- 
gupta refused to regard poetry as merely an art or craft of words. 
They found the soul of poetry in Dhwani or suggestiveness, which 
produces Rasas, vital pleasures of aesthetic nature. This pleasure, 
according to Sri Aurobindo, is not simply of the senses or of emotion 
or even of imagination, but primarily of the soul, the deeply conscious 
part of man's being, ever open to the hidden spirit of Truth and Beauty 
By thus focussing interest on the soul, both on the part of the 
creator and on the part of the reader, the whole conception of 
poetry is psychologically conditioned by Sri Aurobindo. Poetry, as 
much as Yoga, becomes a spiritual discipline by which the present 
level of. man's consciousness can be elevated. Like the Upanishadic 
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seers, Sri Aurobindo ‘identifies the: poetic activity of man with his 
highest spiritual aspiration of which a poem isa_ living concrete 
symbol.’ 


When Sri Aurobindo conceives postry as the expression of the 
highest spiritual consciousness of man, ‘spirituality’ is to be taken 
in Aurobindoan sense, not as high intellectuality, ,or emotional 
ferour or aspiration, or mental belief. or ethical turn of mind, 
or idealism (all these being of value to spiritual evolution, though 
these still belong to the mental plane), but spirituality is to be 
regarded as an awakening to the inner reality of our being, to 
soul other than body, life, mind: an entering into contact with 
the greater Reality beyond and pervading the universe, ‘a trans- 
formation of our whole being, a waking into a new becoming' 
(The Life Divine). 

The development of poetry, to Sri Aurobindo's mind, is «linked 
with the evolution of mankind. The future of poetry will run 
parallel to the progress of human civilization. ‘The great poet 
interprets to man his present. or reinterprets for him his past, 
but can also point him to his future and reveal to him the face 
of the Eternal' (7he Future of Poetry). 


The poet of 'the intuitive reason, the intuitive senses, the 
intuitive delight-sou] in us’ will rise towards a still greater ‘power of 
revelation nearer to the direct vision and work of the Overmind 
from which all creative inspiration comes’. The poet is accepted 
by.Sri Aurobindo as the Seer, 'the Truth-conscious, the Truth-finder, 
born as a flame from earth and yet the heavenly messenger of 
the Immortals’. 


The truly creative personality of the poet cannot be a mere 
mental or vital or even imaginative- aesthetic being. The poet is 
not merely a man endowed with. unusual vital sensitivity and power of 
imagination with the help of which he creates a work of beauty and joy 
through. a skilful portraiture of human feelings and ithoughts. 
Poetry bids for being all—comprehensive and co-extensive with 
cosmic existence. To the poet, aiming at 'a harmomious and 
luminous: totality of man's being, the whole field of existence will be 
open for its subject, God and Nature and man and all the world, 
the field of. the finite and the infinite. It is a new and higher 
evolution, a second and greater birth of all man's powers and 
his being and action and creation’ (The Future of Poetry). Poetry 
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embraces ‘all life and all being and all action of the deeply awakened 
modern spiritual man’. 


Such a mystic conception naturally leads Sri Aurobindo to 
associate poetry with mantric potency. In all poetic activity so far 
Sri Aurobindo discovers one great possibility : 'the discovery of a 
closer approximation to what we might call the mantra in poetry. 

.Postry in tha past has done that in moments of supreme eleva- 
ion; in the future there seems to be some chance of its making 
a more conscious aim and steadfast endeavour' (The Future of Poetry). 
In the integral sense of a spiritual awakening and transformation 
the poetry of the future will be written by the poet-seer of the new 
age to bring about a harmonious fusion of the human word with 
the Divine Word, essential for the utterance of the mantra through 
the human medium. In the present mystic psychological climate 
the poetic expression is apt to come close to incantation. The im- 
portant function of mantric poetry is to establish a direct and intimate, 
flaming and firm connection, nay, union between the human soul 
and the Divine Reality in its multiple aspects. 

As to the sources of the poetic art Sri Aurobindo starts with 
the big Upanishadic question : ‘By whom impelled does the mind fall 
to its target ?' ('Kenesitam patati presitam manah|kena pranah pra- 
thamah praiti yuktah|Kenesitam bacamimam badanti]Caksuh shrotram 
ka u devo yunakti' —Kenopanisad, 1/1). 

In his Letters, 3rd series, Sri Aurobindo concedes that the source 
may be anywhere : the perceptive ‘physical plane, higher vital self, 
creative intelligence,, dynamic vision, illumined mind’, that is, Over- 
mind or Intuition, Inspiration or Imagination. He draws subtle 
distinctions between poetry written from ‘poetic intelligence’ and 
poetry emanating from ‘Higher Mind’, between poetry of the ‘inner 
mind’ and poetry of ‘dynamic vision’, between poetry written from 
‘psyshic Inspiration’ and poetry coming from ‘overhead inspiration’. 

The letters on Savitri embody a sustained rationale of the Over- 
mind inspiration or aesthesis which alone can bring about the poetry 
of the mantric power and beauty, the overmental poetry on a sub- 
limely sustained level. Sri Aurobindo lays emphasis on direct experi- 
ence or Intuition, on the intensity of consciousness. Great poetry 
comes from ‘the soul-vision behind the word’ (The Future of Poetry). 
He recognises several distinctive planes of inspiration which supply 
the immediate dynamics of poetic creation. 
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A mystic God-lover, he puts a complete faith in the power of 

inspiration : "There is no invarlable ‘how’ in inspiration. | receive 
‘from above my head without my initiation by myself or labour 
of the brain. Even if | change a hundred times, the mind does 
not work at that, it only recelves. My poems come as a stream, 
beginning at the first line and ending at the last’ (Letters on 
Savitri). His whole being, Including the labouring brain, is com- 
pletely receptive to inspiration: Not merely passive, rather there 
is full co-operation between the human and divine powers: Not 
static, but subtly dynamic, working on it over and over again till 
every line may attain perfection : 

Of inspiration with her lightning feet, 

A sudden messenger from all-sesing tops, 

Traversed the soundless corridors of his mind 

Bringing her rhythmic sense of hidden things. 

‘ (Savitri, Book I, Canto Ill, Pages 44-45.) 

Sri Aurobindo refers here to some occult experience of one of the 
principal characters of the poem, giving a faithful picture of the way 
of working of the force of inspiration in the case of a spiritual poet. 

In Savitri he also offers an invocation to the concealed spirit 
of the Inspiring Muse : 
O word concealed In the upper fire 
Thou who hast lingered through centuries, 
Descend from thy rapt white desire, 
Plunging through gold eternities. 


O Muse of the Silence, the wideness make 
In the unplumbed stillness that hears thy voice 
In the vast mute heavens of the spirit awake, 
Where the eagles of Power flame and rejoice. 
(Musa Spiritus) 

We seem to be aware of the living Word which has been there 
from the beginning behind all creation. Thus inspiration plays a 
supreme part in Sri Aurobindo’s own poetic composition. He 
recelves everything ‘from ‘above’ as Divine grace. ‘He acknow- 
ledged the existence of an external source of power and illumination 
from which he received a gift that he had not deliberately sought’. 
Poetry effects the merger of conscious intellection and spontaneous 
Intuition Into supreme aesthesis. In the present crisis of human 
evolution man’s intelligence ‘seems on the verge of an attempt 
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to rise through the intellectual into an intuitive mentality’ As the 
result, the aesthetic mind, ‘whether it takes form in the word of 
the poet or in the word of the illuminated thinker, the prophet or 
the seer, can be one of the main gateways’ (The Future of Poetry). 

As to the function of the essential imagination in poetry, 
it 'does not stop with even the most subtle reproductions of 
things external or internal, with the richest and most delicate 
play of fancy, or with the most beautiful colouring of words 
or images’. it is ‘creative of the most real: It sees the spiritual 
truth of things' at different levels of Overhead consciousness ; 
The level of Higher, illumined mind, the level of Supramental 
Imagination, the home of creative Truth-consciousness. 

Sri Aurobindo attributes to poetry the following functions : 
Linking the World and Super Reality ; Helping human progress ; 
Providing purest pleasure; Lifting, and communicating between 
levels of consciousness ; Revealing and transmitting Truth through 
the human channel. Poetry synthesises Spirit and Matter, and 
combines the 'truth and splendour of the Spirit with the truth and 
splendour of Matter In actual life’. Poetic intensity Is the great 
solvent of the apparent irreconcillables in the two worlds of the 
Soul and Facts. 'Poetry andart are born mediators between the 
immaterial and the concrete, the spirit and the life. This mediation 
between the truth of the spirit and the truth of the life will be one of 
the chief functions of the poetry of the future’ (The Future of 
Poetry). Sri Aurobindo puts the poetic spirit in the ‘shining front 
of the powers and guides of the .ever-progressing soul of 
humanity'. Poetry has not only reflected faithfully the level of 
consciousness and culture attained by man at any point of time, but 
is also the surest Index of the level of consciousness and culture 
man is dastined to attain in future. 

Regarding pleasures expected from poetry, aesthetic pleasure, 
that Is, ‘external sensible, even inner imaginative, pleasure’, is only 
the first of the pleasures yielded by poetry. Here also there is 
ample scope for heightening and refinement, till we reach the 
point of the soul, our true being, and look at everything from 
that psychic or spiritual level. Then the poet realizes taht -he 
was all the time working from this spiritual delight. The nature 
of poetic pleasure is made comprehensive by Sri Aurobindo by 
extending it to Soul-Delight. The soul awakened does not suspend 
or exclude the sensuous, vital, intellectual or imaginative powers, 
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but uses these as channels. Each one of them is fully psychicised 
or spiritualized and reaches the highest peak of its own fulfilment. 
Soul-Delight, fully integrated, satisfies all the responsive parts and 
powers of the human personality. When the creative mood 
suddenly descends on the poet, he feels cerebral, phystcal or 
nervous sensations : excitement of brain and heart, a shiver down 
the spine, a constriction of the throat, a precipitation of water to the 
eyes, a standing up of hairs of the flesh. 

Sri Aurobindo developed a universal outlook on all significant 
aspects of poetry. His consciousness is lifted above national, 
even human, level, and transcends the cultural genius of the 
East and of the West to a sublime order. Poetry, in his view, 
communicates between different altitudes . of consciousness. 
‘Today mankind, satiated with the plains, is turning its face 
towards the heights once more, and the poetic voices that 
will lead us thither with song will be among the high seer 
voices’. Sri Aurobindo believes that ‘all poetry is mental or vital or 
both, sometimes with a psychic tinge. The power from above the 
mind comes in rare lines, lifting up the mental and vital inspiration 
towatds its own light and power’ (Letters, 3rd Series). 

The tension in the human consciousness has now been ‘raised 
to the n-th power. Self-consciousness raised so often to the 
degree of self-torture, masks the acute travail of the spirit. The 
human laboratory is working at white heat. The ‘golden lid’ of the 
Upanishads brings into the light of common day ‘realities beyond’. 
All efforts of modern poets are ‘a travall for transcendence. The 
constant preoccupation of our poets is the pain of the present 
and the passion of the future. They are all looking ahead or beyond 
or deep down, always yearning for another truth and reality which 
will explain, justify and transmute the present Calvary of human 
living’. 

The process of poetic creation is the process of poetic 
transmission through the fit human channel. The act of creation 
is to concentrate all one's faculties, including the one of crafts- 
manship or organisation, on transmitting 'the whole poem, form 
and all’, from the higher planes above or the psychic regions within, 
where it already exists, ready and complete. The creative poet 
renders himself a fit channel of transmission without any let or 
hindrance from any part of himself. ‘Poetry is concentrated 
silence in the mind with openness to the Word that Is trying to 
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express itself. The transmitting mind must become a perfect 
channel, not an obstacle' ( Letters, 3rd series ). 

Totally absorbed in the substance or soul element of poetry 
as Sri Aurobindo is, he is not blind or silent to its formal aspect. 
He does not ignore the value of craftsmanship in poetry, but 
assumes the ‘close co-operation between conscious technical 
effort and the subtle power of creative inspiration working from 
some occult source: 'The search for technique is simply the 
search for the best and most appropriate form for expressing what 
has to be expressed, and once it is found, the inspiration can flow 
quite natuarally into it’ ( Letters, 3rd series ). 

To supplement the work of the original inspiration, which 
somehow vanishes after a time, the poet puts in his own conscious 
technical labour at the whole organisation of the poetic structure, 
carried out deliberately, patiently and perseveringly, even painfully, 
to achieve a perfect mating between the inspiring idea and its 
verbal rhythmic form. The poet is not merely an artist of words, 
that Is, an aesthetic being who takes an unusual delight in cons- 
tructing beautiful objects and ideas through a skilful arrangement 
of words. 

The language of the poet Is saturated in the colour and tone 
of soul-awareness. 'An acute tensión of consciousness has necessi- 
tated an overhauling of the vehicle of expression. Poets seek for 
new modes of expressing the inexpressible. The native language 
of poetry Is a ‘revelatory, inspired, intuitive word, limpid or subtly 
vibrant or densely packed with the glory of ecstasy and lustre' 
( The Future of Poetry). As to the music of poetry, it proceeds from 
the perfect harmony between the inner spiritual rhythm and the 
outer prosodic structure and sound.  'It is the spiritual excitement of 
a rhythmic voyage of selr-discovery among the magic islands of form 
and name in these inner and outer worlds.' i 


OSORIO AND REMORSE 


JIBON BANERJ! 
I 


Osorio: A Tragedy, as originally written in 1797, ( Osorio, a 
Dramatic Poem, MS. H: Osorio, The Sketch of Tragedy, MS III) 
was published in 1873 by John Person (under the editorship of 
R. H. Shepherd ). It was included in Poetical and Dramatic Works, 
1877-80, (editor : R. H. Shepherd) and in Poetica! Works, 1893. 

Four MSS? are (or were) extant, (1) the transcript of the play 
as sent to Sheridan in 1797 (MS. 7) ; (2) a contemporary transcript 
sent by Coleridge to a friend (MS. //) ; (3) a third transcript (the 
handwriting of a ‘legal character’) sold at Christie's, March 8, 1895 
(MS. lll) ; (4) a copy of Act I in Coleridge's handwriting, which 
formerly belonged to Thomas Poole (MS. P.). The text as printed 
in The Compiete Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Vol. M, 
pages 518-597, edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge, (Oxford, 1912) 
follows MS. I. The variants as published in this edition are derived 
from MSS. I, Il as noted by J. Dykes Campbell in Poetical Works, 
1893, from a MS. collation (by J. D. Campbell) of MS. HI and from 
a fresh collation of MS. P. None of the MSS. has a list of the cha- 
racters.? 

Osorio was begun at Stowey in March, 1797.2 Two and a 
half Acts were written before June, four and a half Acts before 
September 13, 1797.* A transcript of the play (MS. 1) was sent to 
Drury Lane in October, and rejected, on the score of the ‘obscurity 
of the last three acts’, on or about December 1, 17975. 

As soon as a copy of Osorio was found among Godwin's 
papers,* previously believed as missing, Coleridge wrote, "| cer- 
tainly will correct it ; and changing both the titles, and the names 
of the Dramatic Personae, procure it to be presented to Covent 
Garden" .* He thought "of breaking it up", for ''the planks are 
sound, and | will build a new ship of old materials".* This he 
wrote to Cottle at the end of May, 1798. But he took many years 
to give shape to his plan. When at last it was reshaped we find 
Coleridge had willingly and sometimes  pathetically submitted to 
the stage managers, actors and actresses for the reconstruction 
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of his play.* The revised play shows, in a certain measure, capi- 
tulation to popular taste ; but the compulsions of theatrical produc- 
tion gave him a new insight into dramatic art, and what emerges 
in the process of revision is a much greater cohesiveness, in both 
technique and purpose 

When Coleridge first thought of rewriting Osorio, it was to 
change it into a poem, with a new name, for publication in a sepa- 
rate little volume.*? (MS. I! is subtitled "A Dramatic Poem". ) 
He wrote to.Southey that alteration would require a “devilish sweep 
of revolution".*^ This “devilish sweep” actually took quite a few 
years and his thoughts turned later to stage production. He was 
perhaps inspired by George Beaumont’s comment that, with a few 
alterations, the play might fit nicely for the stage.t* When Beau- 
mont, who had seen MS. II, visited Greta-Hall in 1803, he was on 
intimate terms with Kemble (MS Il was at Greta-Hall). It was 
actually MS IHH, the copy held by Linley and sent abroad in thea- 
trical circles, that Coleridge got back to revise. Coleridge urged 
Godwin to locate it at Mary Robinson's.*$ 

When rehearsals on Remorse started sometime in the first week 
of December, 1812'*, Coleridge entered a new phase of the 
“tedious business” of revision.*5 His letters written at this time 
suggest an inteiesting association with the Drury Lane Committee. 
He must have enjoyed the nickname "Amendable Author", given 
to him by Arnold and Raymond for his “helpfulness” in fitting 
out Remorse for the stage.** And his prefaces and letters give 
fawning thanks to those who hacked away the "poetic" passages.** 
He even graciously laboured to improve Teresa's part for Miss Smith 
(Mrs. Sarah Bartley) as he felt the character was “not fully deve- 
loped, and quite inadequate to her extra-ordinary powers".*$ But 
Coleridge must have seen that the more Remorse improved as an 
"acting play" it moved further from the design of a "dramatic 
poem".'? His hard work was rewarded on the opening night 
(January 23, 1813) ; the play received, as Coleridge reports to his 
wife, "unexampled Applause''3? from a crowded London audience. 


Remorse, the recast of Osorío, was first published as a pamphlet 
of seventy-two pages in 1813, and went immediately through three 
editions. The second edition, numbering seventy-eight pages, 
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presents many variations. A large portion of the ‘Preface’ was 
omitted, the text was considerably ‘altered and it was enlarged by 
arn Appendix consisting of a passage which formed part’ of Act IV, 
Scene 2 of Osorio, and had been published in the Lyrical Ballads 
(1798, 1800, 1802 and 1805) as a separate poem entitled ‘The 
Foster-Mother's Tale', and of a second passage, numbering twenty- 
eight lines, which was afterwards printed as a footnote to Remorse, 
Act, ll, Scene 2, line 42 (You are a painter, etc.’). The third 
edition was a reissue of the second and except for the statement 
On the title page it seems to differ in no respect from the second. 
According to J. D Campbell (Athenaeum, April 1, 1896), there 
were three issues of the first edition, of which he had only seen 
the first; viz. (1) the normal text [Edition 1]; (2) a second issue 
[Edition 1 (b) quoted by the Editor (R. H. Shepherd) of Osorio, 
1877, as a variant of Act V, line 252]; (3) a third issue quoted 
by the same :writer in his edition of Poetical Works, 1877-80, iii, 
154-155 [Edition | (c). There is a copy of Edition | (b) in the 
British Museum : save in respect of Act. V, line 252, it does not 
vary from Edition | When Coleridge reprinted Remorse among 
his collected poems in 1828 and 1829, he omitted the Preface but 
retained the ‘Appendix’. Two copies of Hemorse annotated by 
Coleridge passed through the hands of E. H. Coleridge, (1) a 
copy of the First Edition presented to the Manager of the Drury 
Lane Theatre, J. G Raymond (MS R.). and (2) a copy of the 
Second Edition presented to Miss Sarah Hutchinson (MS. H.) 24 

We have referred briefly to the different versions of Osor/o 
and Remorse. |n this essay, however, we propose to confine 
ourselves to the two versions printed in The Complete Poetical 
Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (two volumes, Vol. Il, Oxford, 
1912) edited by E. H. Coleridge. 


The evolutionary process through which Osorio passed into 
Remorse —-— it took long sixteen years of rethinking and rewriting 
——— sheds singnificant light on Coleridge's apprenticeship as a 
writer of an acting play. It also reveals Coleridge's thought 
processes while struggling in the sphere of an objective form of 
writing. Revisions, structurally, consist in changing the names of 
characters, the division of the play into Acts and Scenes,33 
rearrangement of scenes, and additions and omissions of scenes 
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and lines.** There is no doubt that Remorse, in its acting ver- 
sion,?* is a product of different suggestions made by the profes- 
sionals of Drury Lane. But it was after all Coleridge's mind that 
assimilated all these suggestions and it was hls pen that gave shape 
to the stage version. 

Three structural changes are of major significance. What 
strikes us immediately is the rearrangement made in the opening 
scene itself. |n the opening scene in Osrorio, Maria reaffirms her 
love for the absent and supposedly dead Albert. Velez vainly urges 
the case of his younger son, Osorio. Such a domestic and popular 
situation does not depend on history, but history is nonetheless 
put to service in the person of Alhadra, whose political significance 
is stressed in the play. She is a strong character, but her en- 
trance is abrupt, and the result is a confusion of motives. As an 
exposltion the opening scene does not quite serve the intended 
purpose: several themes are projected—-—the theme of love, a 
study in the psychology of a complex, rather warped character, 
the theme of religious persecution, and the theme of noble revenge 
——- and these do not quite cohere. Alhadra is followed by Fran- 
cesco, the inquisitor, and his appearance strikes as a jarring 
intrusion. When attention shifts back to Alhadra and she recites 
her tale of misery and violence, the disguised Albert wanders 
about talking to himself. His entrance cuts into the sombre mood 
produced by Alhadra's speech, and the weak introduction does 
not quite fit in with the intended note : "Three weeks have/l been 
loitering here, nor ever/Hava summon'd up my heart to ask one 
question” (1, 247-48). The opening scene in Remorse integrates 
the antecedent action in such a way that it bezomes quite clear 
and relevant, and it makes the original opening that now follows 
in the revised version well-knit into the plot for dramatic use. The 
speeches of the characters do not now sound so abrupt as they 
were in the original version because of their modification on sig- 
nificant occasions. As a result, the rhetoric, being compressed 
and refined, has some credibility The new first scene shows 
Don Alvar, long thought as lost at sea, returning after an exile and 
conversing with his faithful attendant Zulimez on the coast of 
Granada. The conversation between Alvar and his faithful servant 
focuses attention on the play's chief motif and gives a firm con- 
ceptual orientation to the action : all other episodes are subsumed- 
under and subordinated to this dominant theme. 
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The incantation episode was confusingly and undramatically 
used in Osorio. In this respect Donohue, Jr. rightly points out 
the inapposite use of this episode in the original version: ‘Osorio 
plans to have Albert masquerade as a Sorcerer and through magic 
reveal the portrait to Maria, so convincing her that Albert is dead. 
Albert's counterploy is to substitute for the portrait a picture he 
himself painted of the supposed assassination and so make Osorio 
aware that his nefarious scheme to get rid of his brother is 
somehow mysteriously known. But at this point, already enmeshed 
in psychological subtleties, Coleridge left the audience to guess 
which picture is actually introduced during the incantation 
Scene... 35 Asa result, the episode fails to produce the nece- 
ssary dramatic irony in Act Ill. The references to the portrait in 
Osorio really deepen the confusion. When the spell is muttered 


by Albert (lll, line 105) with accompanying music, the ‘whole 
orchestra crashes into one chorus’ and the ‘incense on the altar 
takes fire suddenly’. Maria says: ‘This is some trick — I know, it 


is a trick,/Yet my weak fancy, and these bodily creepings,/Would 
fain give substance to the shadow"*?* (III, lines 113-115). Velez 
now advances to the.altar and remarks in a half-amused tone : 
Hah ! 

A picture ! 
María. O God! my picture ? 
Albert, (Gazing at Maria with wild impatient distressfulness.) 

Pale—pale—deadly pale ! d 
María. He grasp'd it when he died. (II!, 115-18) 


Velez sportively says to Osorio: "You shall not see the 
picture, till you own it." Osorio replies: “This mirth and raillery, 
sir | beseem your age./| am content to be more serious." (Ill, 


148-50). In MS II Coleridge writes opposite this: “Velez supposes 
the picture is an innocent contrivance of Osorio's to remove 
Maria’s scruples : ,Osorio, that it is the portrait of Maria which he 
had himself given the supposed Wizard." ** We may also refer to 
Coleridge's marginal comment in MS Ill: “Velez supposes the 
picture which represents the attempt to assassinate Albert, to have 
been a mere invention contrived by. Osorio with the most innocent 
intentions. Osorio supposes it of course to be the portrait of 
Maria which he had restored to Albert l'** As Coleridge himself 
notes, a scene of magic Is introduced in which no single person on 
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the stage has the least faith.** Maria takes it as some kind of 
trick, Osorio believes that the picture is the portrait of Maria which 
he gave himself to the supposed Sorcerer, and Velez takes it asa 
pardonable contrivance. The absence of credibility weakens—or 
rather destroys—the intended suspense. Thereis also a confusion 
in regard to the picture, and it is not quite ‘clear whether it is a 
portrait of Maria or a representation of the attempt to assassinate 
Albert. The following conversation of Osorio and Velez may be 
noted ; 

Osorio. Where should | get her portrait ? 

Velez. Get her portrait ? 

Portrait? You mean the picture!... 
(HI, 157-58) 
And again : 
Osorio. Come, father! you have taught me to be merry, 
And merrily we'll pore upon this picture. 
Velez. (holding the picture before Osorio). That Moor, who 
points his sword at Albert's breast— 
(IH, 232-34) 

Osorio is amazed ("Dup'd—dup'd—dup'd !" Ill, 186) at the 
exposure. But the effect is not strong enough theatrically to arouse 
thrill in the audience. 

In Remorse the scene marks a climactic moment in the process 
of discovery ; the music c/ashes into a chorus (“Wandering demons, 
hear the spell | / Lest a blacker charm compel" (HI, i, 134-35), the 
incense on the alter takes fire suddenly, and an illuminated picture 
of Alvar's assassination is discovered; having remained a few 
seconds it is then hidden by ascending flames. The whole thing 
is a deliberate contrivance, and yet the intended effect Is not in 
the least impaired. The sense of mystery and the full horror of 
the revelation are poignantly conveyed by the words of Valdez in 
the next scene : 

“That picture—Oh, that picture tells me all !/With a flash of 
light it came, in flames it vanished,/Self-kindled, self-consum'd : 
bright as thy life,/Sudden and unexpected as thy fate,/Alvar 1 My 
son! My son I..." (Ill, ii, 14—18). 

Valde zsays later that he was not deceived by these ‘magic 
sights", but in the dramatic context this seems to be an after- 
thought; the immediate impact is of benumbing horror (‘This was 
no feat of mortal agency”, he says to Teresa), and this is in marked 
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contrast to his mocking tone in the earlier version. The contrast 
is marked equally in the impact on Ordonio. In the earlier version, 
Osorio is utterly dazed ("Where am I? ‘Twas a lazy chilliness”, 
HI, 120); In Remorse we can trace clearly the convolutions of his 
thoughts : 

Duped! duped | duped I—the traitor Isidore I 

GH, i, 136) 

His reaction ranges from momentary stupor to surprise, and 
the bitter exclamation "the traitor Isidore!” shows the violence 
of his feelings. He falls into stupor again and rouses himself into 
action only after Monviedro and the Familiars of the*Inquisition 
attempt to seize the supposed Sorcerer. Alvar’s chief intention 
was to awaken remorse in his brother; thls purpose is not imme- 
diately fulfilled, but the drama gains in momentum. The scene 
in the earlier version was inchoate and discursive; the later 
version gains in clarity and concentration. 

The scenes which follow Act ll! of Remorse are all instru- 
mental in advancing the dramatic action and rendering the psycho- 
logical progression of the chief character. Tho events introduced 
in Acts IV and V gradually but clearly unravel the knots and lead 
to clarification and resolution. Climax is reached more logically 
and, as Donohue, Jr, rightly says, “Coleridge has given additional 
thematic weight to the elicitation of remorse from the adamant 
soul of Ordonio".5? What is Important to note is that Ordonio 
is killed on the stage by Alhadra and not carrled off stage by the 
Moors as in Osorio. Ordonio does not protest, his final resistance 
having broken down quite a long time ago. Thus the un- 
certainty and vagueness that hung over the finale of Osorio is 
replaced by a conclusive resolution in Remorse. This is ‘an improve 
ment from the dramatic point of view. Ordonio’s killing by the 
vengeful widow of Isidore makes him see justice in his punishment 
for, when about to die, he is consoled to accept his death as 
“Atonement |" (V, i, 254) Alvar and Teresa are blessed by Valdez 
and his role in the concluding part of the play is now more meaning- 
ful than in Osorio. 

By such curtailment and expansion Coleridge achleves much 
greater structural cohesion in the revised version. Two more 
significant instances are the omission of “The Foster-Mother's Tale” 
and the inclusion of an episode concerning a “poor idiot boy”. 
The Foster Mother’s account (included in 7he Lyrical Ballads, 1798) 
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of the adventures of a strange, heretical boy ‘‘who never loved to 
pray" (Osorio, IV, 198) and who lived and died among savages after 
escaping from the dungeon into which he was cast, has much 
poetical merit and has some bearing on the theme of religious 
persecution, but it is dramatically redundant and wisely deleted. 
Perhaps the professional actors and managers of Drury Lane advised 
the author to cut out this Irrelevant episode.3? 
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SHELLEY’S INTELLECTUAL BEAUTY 
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SHELLEY'S ‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty’ is a mystic experience. 
What is exactly meant by ‘Intellectual beauty’ by Shelley himself 
is almost beyond our analysis: it is a mixed feeling which can 
never be fully described. by any emotional expression or intellec- 
tual dexterity. King-Hole calls it the 'beauty of the mind. and of 
the soult; Shelley seems to relive the mood of Tintern Abbey 
among the Swiss Alps. It is an experience of a poet's or saint's life 
in a moment of trance. The beauty Shelley dreams of in such a 
mood is Incorporeal beauty as opposed to physical beauty. “The 
Hymn to Intellectual Beauty was conceived during his voyage 
round the lake with Lord Byron."? Butit did not come to Shelley 
all at once only at that time. In fact his boyhood interest in 
ghosts, devils and other occult and supernatural things, and his 
Platonic studies and his belief in the Godwinian perfectibility and 
other philosophical speculations gradually led him to divine vision 
of Love or Beauty. So Shelley's conception of Intellectual Beauty 
was born of diverse and complex feelings, and it is this that lured 
him all his life. 

Caroline Spergeon calls Shelley a love-mystic, but his dreamy 
temperament was at the same time streaked with a critical, rea- 
soning faculty that enabled him even to analyse his rosy dreams. 
His best poems were, in a sense, ‘maps of Shelley's unconscious’ ;° 
the poet draws on the ‘great memory’ as Yeats calls it. As a 
psychological poet he conceives of ‘the psyche-epipsyche stra- 
tegy',* an ideal pattern towards which the mind aspires. So 
Shelley's romanticism "was a highly complex and usually an exceed- 
ingly unstablá intellectual compound."5 The ideas embodied in 
his ‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty’ as in the lines: "Spirit of Beauty, 
that dost consecrate/With thy own hues all thou dost shine 
upon/Of human thought or form," are similar to those in 
Phaedrus. Shelley sees immanent and transcendental relationship 
between tho intellectual and relative world. But itis to be remem- 
bered as evident from the Symposium that Shelley's approach to 
the Intellectual Beauty is more mystical and emotional than Plato's. 
His conception of Beauty is in fact biographical in origin. Noto- 
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poulos rightly says that in Shelley “we have an imaginative leap 
with little distinction between emotion and idea.’’* Though 
possessed of a reasoning faculty, he was more concerned with 
feeling, a feeling that outweighed the Platonic ‘use of reason’. 
Again, itis true to say that Shelley could “apprehend minute and 
remote distinctions of feeling’.? 

Shelley believes, like Plato, in the Ultimate Reality that lies 
behind the visible world. To him the physical world is only a 
shadow of a Power that shines upon the face of every object, 
It is the peculiar function of a poet or a mystic to seize upon the 
reflections of the Divine Mind on earth. Shelley had a vision of 
Love or Beauty that enticed him now and then into “a hcight of 
love's rare Universe."? |t is this vision that prompted him from 
his very boyhood to dedicate his whole life to the worship of beauty. 
King-Hole observes that Shelley had his mental crisis, his days of 
unrest, during 1813-16 ; his bewildered mind found a substitute 
for God in the Intellectual Beauty that caused in him the intensest 
possible degree of excitement and subsequently refreshed, consoled 
and calmed him. 

"For Shelley Love, which was also Beauty, was something 
to be pursued on two planes, the one abstract and universal and 
the other concrete and earthly".? He attempted to overcome 
'the monsters of his thought' to enter into the rarefied atmosphere 
and to have a direct vision of the Ultimate Reality, and sought at 
the same time an ‘Ariadne’ "who should embody the qualities of 
the universal love in her earthly Woman-love and by it be his guide 
to the universal."*? He always tried to find in woman a spiritual 
consort, a prototype of ideal beauty and love. The Platonic idea 
was always at the back of his mind and therefore a man's ideal 
mate is, according to him, his other self or the other-half of his 
own soul. The beloved is called ‘the soul of my soul’ by Shelley; 
she remains in all her glory at the shining core of his soul but 
she is always veiled. The 'veiled maid' of A/astor wears a shroud 
of mystery and proves an irresistible lure to Shelley. Ideal Beauty 
is seen by him in glimpses only ; "It visits with inconstant 
glance/Each human heart and countenance;"** yet its divine 
light alone “gives grace and truth to life's unquiet dream 1"?* No 
earthly woman incarnates the ideal love fully. After a weary 
` search the poet concludes: “One is always in love with some- 
thing or other; the error—and | confess, it Is not easy for spirits 
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caused in flesh and blood to avoid it—— consists in seeking in a 
mortal image the likeness of what is perhaps eternal."** Though 
sprung from physical desire, Shelley's ideal beauty or love dissol- 
ves into an abstraction at its final stage, a stage of splritual experl- 
ence that enabled Keats to 'enter into followship with Essence' 
or made Yeats utter: ‘‘My body of a sudden blazed;... It seemed, 
so great my happiness,/that | was blessed and could bless"'.** 

'Hymn to Intellectual Beauty' expresses a sense of pain along 
with the indescribable glory; it seems to have been composed 
painfully by the poet as he is allowed only an 'inconstant wing’ 
and no steady vision of Beauty. Hence Shelley's agonised cry,—— 
'Depart not —— lest the crave should be/Like life aud fear, a dark 
reality'.5 In Mont Blanc he feels that the cosmic mind passes, 
as it were, through his own, and a portion of its beauty is retained 
in him. "Some say that gleams of a remoter world/Visit the soul 
in sleep" :*^ It is a state which is a ‘vision or a waking dream’; 
it is the meeting point of his normal life self and the greater self. 
When his mind is on fire he comes to have a transcendental or 
supernatural experience, an experience of his anti-self or antithetical 
self as Yeats calls it. Shelley was thus aware of "the inter- 
penetration of a diviner nature"*" through his own. ‘We dimly see", 
says Shelley, "within our intellectual nature a miniature, as it 
were, of our entire self!?", In an ecstatic state the poet 
saw the vision of the ‘glorious One’, the Ultim-te Beauty beyond 
the phenomenal world, which inspired him to write a kind of poetry 
which was “a sword of lightning, even unsheathed, which con- 
sumes the scabbard that would contain it.^*'" To him Love and 
Beauty meant one and the same thing to ba pursued on two 
different planes, earthly end spiritual. In most of his love poems 
the mortal "Ariadne' becames his guide to the Universal love. 
Therefore he always tried to mingle Divine Love and its human 
symbol together. 

The Platonic philosophy as understood by him was experimented 
even In real life with Harriet, Hitchener, Mary and others. The 
poet's thirst for ‘an intercourse with an intelligence similar to itself’ 
was never quenched. His romantic agony es expressed in his 
'Alastor', 'The Witch of Atlas' and 'The Sensitive Plant' etc. may 
be attributed to a sense of unfulfilment of his dreams. The ideas 
of the Intellectual Beauty he derived from the Platonic and the Neo- 
Platonic sources were responsible for his best poems. His personal 
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experlence mingled with his philosophical concepts and touched 
them up with a mystical, emotional and biographical flavour. 


Sometimes he felt elated to heights of ‘Beauty itself’, pure Intellectual 
Beauty. i 

He was haunted from his early days by ‘something far more 
deeply interfused' as experienced by Wordsworth : this ‘Spirit of 
Nature’ or the ‘Universal Soul’ seemed to him to be full of ‘power 
and virtue" and manifest itself as Intellectual Beauty. But "the 
divine nature cannot Immediately communicate with what is 
human but all the intercourse and converse which Is conceded 
by the gods to men, both whilst they sleep and when they wake, 
subsists through the intervention of Love?? who is one of the 
demons". The soul of Shelley participates in the  demonical nature 
and leaves therefore a spiritual suggestion in his love poetry. 

i Again, Love possesses, according to Shelley, a totally opposite 
nature and has in it some sordid qualities as expressed on the 
human plane: "When two hearts have once mingled, / Love first 
leaves the well-built nest ; / The weak one is singled / To endure 
what it once possessed?'". A destructive element or a sense 
of torture is also there in Shelley's poetry. But our mortal nature 
seeks, so far as it is able, to become deathless and eternal. This 
instinct coupled with the Neo-platonic idea of immortality of the 
soul drove him to rise at last to see a vislon of Intellectual Beauty. 


' The Platonists believe that the intellectual principle quitting the 


human body immediately attaches itself to an aerial form which 
becomes its vehicle, The region of woman-love thus transcended, 
the human mind in a beatific vision can see Love or Beauty itself. 
In a moment of ecstasy the body also blazes up and gets lost in some 
sort of conflagration in which woman-love and demon-love 
become one as expressed in his Epipsychidion. Shelley's demon 
of love journeys both ways linking the earthly Ariadne with the 
divine one. Therefore Shelley's Intellectual Beauty is not wholly 
an uncritical romantic vision but a signature of man's complex 
feeling rooted to the unconscious. 

Love is equated with Beauty by Shelley, and his love for 
earthly women was not of little significance. In fact the real power 
of his poetry lies in his love for women real and imaginary. Diverso 
themes of love are woven in his poetry to create a unity; his 
childhood visions of an object of love matured at last into pure 
abstract beauty which is attained in Adona/s. All hls women who 
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happened to rouse a sense of worship or admlration in him fell 
sooner or later short of hts mental image of perfection and "security 
might perhaps be found in a transcendental love, a love of 
Permanence, not failing and wounding like human love—and of 
supreme beauty'".?* The divine beauty as concelved by Shelley 
shines upon the face of every woman of his love poetry : the ‘veiled 
maid’ of Alastor, ‘fair Shape’ or ‘a Form fairer than tongue can 
speak’ in The Revolt of islam, The Witch of Atlas, the Lady of the 
Sensitive Plant etc. embody the same abstract spirit of Beauty that 
enticed Shelly all his life. His search culminates In respect of pure 
beauty in Adonais, and only once in Ep/psychidion his human 
symbel of love blends with the heavenly prototype. Emilia is now 
to the poet ‘Seraph of Heaven ! too gentle to be human, / Veiling 
beneath that radiant form cf woman / All... of fight and love and 
immortality’; ?* she is ‘Wonder’, Beauty and Terror! and yet she 
is to the poet ‘A Solitude, a Refuge, a Delight’; all earthly and 
heavenly qualities find the aptest expression in her. Shelley runs 
after the Reality beyond the veil, a Reality, though glimpsed in 
moments of ecstasy, fades away, and the poet sends out an agonised 
cry: “I pant, | sink, | tremble, ! expire I" Shelley knows at heart 
that Love or Beauty that lures him In his 'visioned wanderings’ can 
never be fully realised in mortal flesh. 

Keats's sou! completely detached from body basemes a portion 


of that divine Loveliness as envisaged by Shelley in hls Hymn to — 


Intellectual Beauty. As it has transcended the region of mortality 
and entered into the fellowship with the Essence, it serves asa 
beacon light of pure Intellectual Beauty. Keats’s ‘spirit stripped 
of its body in new naked freedom’ merges, in the One, the Universal 
Spirit of Love or Beauty. Shelley’s philosophic speculation reaches 
the highest level of thought in the following lines : 

The One remains, the many change and pass ; 

Heaven's light for ever shines, Earth's shadows fly ; 

Life, like a dome of many- coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. f 

To Shelley mortal death is the gateway to truth but life itself 
is of much meaning and significance to him. He is at once In love 
with the world and the One. ; he seems to hold fast both ‘phases of 
spirit. His mind may be more preoccupied with 'the white radiance 
of Eternity', though stained by life, than with diverse colours but 
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the staining, as Harold Bloom puts It, ‘is not all loss, for the dome 
produces the colors that Eternity merely subsumes".** His attitude 
to Love, therefore, shows a complex character. It is rightly 
observed by some of the critics that Shelley finally is worklng to 
relate the agonies of existence to the one invulnerable positive, 
'the nature's naked loveliness of Adonis' ! Shelley could very well 
rise from the earthly plane to 'the love's rare Universe' and also 
come down with grace and beauty, ‘virtue and power’ to ‘illuminate’ 
the human soul. The conflict between woman love and divine 
love and between time and eternity was always there in hls mind. 
A sense of struggle in his soul crossing the ‘intermediate space 
from the earth or going down from an abstract region through it to 
the earth again, is quite evident in his poetry. In other words his 
inspired soul journeys upward and downward to effect a unity, a 
harmony between earth and heaven. This participation in the 
demonical nature enabled Shelley to gaze at a ‘Form’ Indescribable, 
which may be called Intellectual Beauty. 

It is a grievous mistake to dismiss Shelley as a mere ‘ethereal 
singer’ or as an angel waving his luminous wings in the void. He 
is a love-mystic ; he knows of some mysteries which are always 
beyond human comprehension. The experience that 'flesh must 
fade for heaven was here’ comes in a greater or lesser degree to all 
poets of love. Rogers observes that Shelley sometimes reaches a 
stage of transfiguration in which all his symbols— Isle, boat, 
Ariadne etc. signify a unique feeling of love, run into one another 
and become one: the lover in Epipsychidion says : 

Let us become... 

. The living soul of this Elysian isle 
Conscious inseparable one... 

The poet’s soul swims into ‘realms where air we breathe is 
Love’. The veil is now torn open and the abstract beauty steadfast 
amld change and decay bursts on his soul. Intellectual Beauty is 
glimpsed by Shelley when the Reality beyond. the veil melts into 
reality such as we know on earth ; itis to Shelley the One Spirit 
that “wields the world with never wearied love, / Sustains It from 
beneath and kindles It above". *5 

Shelley's conception of Intellectual Beauty owes a great deal 
to Plato's Symposium but his personal, complex feelings and expel- 
riences of love goa long way to make up the sum. "Love was", 
says Symonds, ‘‘the root and basis of his nature: this love first 
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developed as domestic effection, next as friendship, then as a 
youth's passion, now began to. shine with steady lustre as an all- 
embracing devotion to his fellowman".?* Shelley had always a 
tendency to idealise love as a ‘vision and faculty divine’ but it was 
never totally divorced from physical beauty. And only when he 
felt transfigured, abstracted from the world, he saw 'the awful 
shadow of some unseen power’, the image of the (Intellectual 
beauty. 

Modern critics like Leavis, Richards, T. S. Eliot etc. are rather 
hard on Shelley. They accuse him of unsubstantiality or abstract- 
ness of his poetry which fails for that reason, according to them, 
to appeal to modern sensibility. Sometimes we really get 
lost in the rainbow-coloured mist of Shelley's dream world. But we 
should remember here a note by Mrs. Shelley on Prometheus 
Unbound that "it requires a mind as subtle and penetrating as his 
own to understand the mystic meanings scattered throughout the 
poem".?" Itistrue of his poetry as a whole. Frederick  Pottle, 
an eminent modern critic, while agreeing with the hostile group, 
concludes that "it is a necessary and laudable task to show the 
limitations of Shelley's poetry by measuring it against modern sensi- 
bility. But ( 1 would maintain ) it is equally necessary and laudable 
to expose the limitations of modern sensibility by measuring it 
against Shelley's poetry’’.28 

It was frankly admitted by W. B. Yeats that his life was in fact 
shaped by Shelley, and his intellectual Beauty, though found inade- 
quate and uncritical later, inspired his first plays and early poetry. 
Judged by Yeats’s ‘antinomia! aesthetic’, Shelley's Intellectual Beauty 
seemed to lack a vision of evil, and therefore was suspected of 
false creativity by Yeats. And yet his Interest in Shelley for over 
sixty years, as observed by Bornstein,?? was ‘almost an obsession’, 
Yeats’s ‘Rose’, though suggestive of multiple meaning and of 
more complexity, sprang in fact from Shelley’s ideas of love and 
beauty. Therefore Shelley's poetry is fascinating not only to moderns 
but also to future generations. We feel like switching off our 
so-called ‘critical intelligance’ just to steal a look at his Intellectual 
Beauty, for the ultimate effect of it is always peace, a sort of 
blessed illumination of the soul. 
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CROCE’S THEORY ON ART. 


JOGESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA 


I 


BENEDETTO Croce (1866—1952) has probably been the greatest 
single figure in modern European Aesthetics and as such no dis- 
cussion on the principles in art creation can be complete without 
a reference to his epoch-making theory of Artas Intuition. His 
conclusions may not always be acceptable to all, but there is no 
denying the forcefulness of his arguments, the Intense vigour 
of his style, and the ruthlessness with which he usually 
drives his point home to the reader. The principles enunciated 
by him exercised a deep and all-pervasive influence on literary crl- 
ticism during his lifetime, and it continues even after his death 
in November, 1952. - 

The most important work in which Croce's theory of Aesthetic 
gained its first complete and rounded expression was his Aesthetic 
as Science of Expression and General Linguistic which appeared first 
in 1900 in the form of a communication to the Accademia Pontlana 
of Naples, Vol. XXX. The first edition of the book is dated 1902. 
Then came his Problems of Aesthetic (1910), New Essays in Aesthetic 
(1920), The Essence of Aesthetic (1921), and last, though not least, 
his article in the 14th edition of the Encyclopædia Britannica, Vol. | 
(pp. 268—271) which was a splendid summary of his contribution to 
the field of Aesthetics. He also applied his critlcal theories in 
practices in his discussion on some of the great masters of 
literature in his books Ariosto, Shakespeare and Corneille, The Poetry 
of Dante and Goethe. Although Benedetto Croce was a voluminous 
writer, our concern In the present paper is only with his enunclatlon 
of the aesthetic theory and as such Aesthetic as Science of 
Expression and General Linguistic ( often named simply Aesthetic ) 
is our main centre of reference. 

Croce approaches Art as an inevitable activity of the human 
spirit which expresses itself in two distinct kinds of activity: 
knowledge or theoretical activity, and WIIl or Practical activity : 
Knowledge, again, has two forms: intuitivo end Intellective. Will, 
too, manifests Itself In Useful or Economic Will, and Moral or 
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Ethical Will. These four, àccording, to Croce, exhaust the spiri- 
tual forms. They are distinct but fundamental gradations of the 
human spirit which cannot again be sub-divided. The errors and 
the false theories of Art derive from the confusion of one of these 
forms with the others. 1t is only when we can keep our minds clear 
about the nature of each of these forms that the true theory of 
Aesthetic will be revealed to us. 

Art, says Croce, is intuition which is Expression. Intuition 
is that spiritual activity which produces images and not concepts. 
It is the first and most essential activity of the human spirit on 
which all other activities are dependent. All Art is intuition, 
since Art gives us knowledge of things in their concretion and 
individuality. "Intuition" has been taken by Croce as synonymous 
with Expression, and as such has been differentiated from mere 
sensation which is formless matter. It is only when Matter 
attacked and conquered by Form gives place to concrete Form 
that we have an Intuition. Form is the spiritual activity which 
works upon a mere sensation, a vague stirring of the mind. The 
word "Form" must, however, ‘be clearly understood in Croce’s 
sense; otherwise we will not be able to follow him when he 
speaks of Art as Form. To putitin the words otthe philosopher 
himself: “It is the matter, the content, that differentiates one of 
our intuitions from another: form is constant : it Is spiritual activity, 
while matter is changeable"'*. ( Aesthetic: p. 9) Matter, however, is 
essential, for how can otherwise our spiritual activity leave itsabstrac- 
tion, and become concrete ? That which, therefore, does not objec- 
tify itself in Expression Ís not Intuition. Intuitive activity possesses 
Intuitions only to the extent that it expresses them. If Art, 
then, Is Intuition, It Is Expression and nothing but Expression. 

An objection may arise that all Art may be Intuition, but 
how can we say that Intuition la always Art? Do we then 
make no difference between mere speaking and work of Art? 
Croce says, qualitatively there is none. The two belong to the 
same category: both are Expression. The only difference is a 
quantitative one. A work of Art collects intuitions that are wider 
and more complex than those which we experience in common 
than those which we experience in common speech. Art, like 
all other human expressions, Is the expression of impressions, not 
the expression of expressions. 


*Douglas Ainslle's translation (Macmillan & Co., Ltd, 1909) 
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The aesthetic or the intuitive form is altogether independent of 
the intellectual, but the latter cannot stand without the former. 
Knoweldge by concepts, the intellective activity of the spirit, is 
nothing but knowledge of relations of things, and those things 
are intuitions. Concepts, thus, are not possible without intuitions. 
As Croce says: To speak, is not to think logically ; but to think 
logically is, at the same time, to speak (not neceasarily articulately). 
Sometimes we say that we have thought without the expression ; 
but according to Croce, we would properly say that we have 
the expression, but in a form that is noi easy of special commu- 
nication. Every scientific work is also a work of art. The aesthetic 
side may remain little noticed in the midst of the intellectual effort to 
follow the thoughts of the man of science, but it will still be 
inevitably there. 

Croce includes History under the universal concept of Art. 
It does not construct universals and abstractions, but posits intultions. 
The distinction between the content of history and that of Art is 
secondary. The only difference between pura imagination and 
historicity is in the element of memoiy. History is not Science, 
for historical certainty is composed of memory and of authority, not 
of analyses and of demonstration. History therefore has been 
described by Croce as “the product of Intuition placed in contact 
with the concept, i. o., of art receiving in itself philosophic distinc- 
tions, while remaining concrete and individual." (/bid., p. 52.) 

The true Science, according to Croce, is Philosophy, and not 
the emperical sciences. Science deals with concept, with univer- 
sality and not indíviduality, with what is universal in reality. In this 
sense, true science can never be anything but a science of the Spirit, 
i. e., Philosophy. 

After defining the true nature of Art, History and Logic, Croce 
points out the mistakes which arise from our constant confusion 
between Aesthetic and History, between Aesthetic and Logic. Thus, 
the theory of verisimilitude when it means historical credibility is 
an instance of history encroaching upon the domain of Art or Pure 
Intuition which has nothing to do with historical truth. One of the 
examples of Logic being confused with Aesthetic is the theory of the 
typical which affirms that Art should make the species shine In the 
individual. Art deals with things in their concretion and individua- 
lity. It is, therefore, wrong to attribute a characteristic of the 
intellective to Art. If Don Quixote is taken as a type, of whom is 
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he a type; but of himself? He is not a type of abstract concepts, 
such as the loss of the Sense of reality, or of the love of glory, 
because a great many men may be thought of under these concepts, 
who are not Don Quixote. Another striking instance of an inte- 
llectualist error given by Croce is the theory of artistic and literary 
classes. Such divisions of literature and Art have certainly their 
empirical value, but the weight of a scientific definition should not 
be attached to them. Each work of Art is an individual inexpressible 
by Logic It cannot be resolved into universais and abstractions. 
The error can be known from the fact that every true work of art 
has vlolated some established class, and has thus compelled the 
critics to enlarge the number of classes. 

Confusions have entered the regions of History and Logic 
also. Thus attempt has been made to write the philosophy of 
history or an ideal history, sociology and historical psychology. 
People have tried to extract from history, universal laws and con- 
cepts. But how can there be historical laws and historical concepts ? 
History means concretion and individuality, whereas law and concept 
mean abstraction and universality. 

Aesthetic has so invaded the domain of Logic that the logical 
treatises are simply full of a haphazard mixture of verbal facts and 
facts of thought, of Aesthetic and Logic. .The only truly logical 
propositions (i. e., aesthetic-logical) can be nothing but those 
whose proper and exclusive content is the determination of a con- 
cept. The theory of the Syllogistic has certainly its utility as a way 
of controlling one's own thought and of criticising that of others 
But in true Logic, i. e., in philosophical Logic, the doctrine of the 
concept must be the central and dominating doctrine. Logic proper 
must get rid of an undue influence of the Aesthetlc ; it must get rid 
of single and particular concepts 

Side by side with the theoretic form, the Spirit, according 
to Croce, has its practical form, viz. Will, which is productive, 
not of knowledge, but of actions. Action is really action, in so 
far as it is voluntary. Croce makes it quite clear that in the Will 
to do is also included the Will to resist and reject. This practical 
form of the Spirit is dependent upon the theoretic form of knowledge. 

Will is not within Aesthetic; it is outside and beside it, and 
though ‘they are often found united, they are not necessarily 
united. The work of Art is always internal, and that which is 
called external is no longer a work of Art. The true artist -may 
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not at all will a communication of his expression. - Since this is 
so, true Art Is practically innocent. If we speak of Art as Art, 
the seerch for an end of Art becomes ridiculous. Art is 
completely Innocent of the practical forms of the spirit: the 
useful and the moral, and thus the question of a choice of content in 
Art becomes an impossibility. 1t is only in this sense that one can 
justify the expression : Art for Art's sake. 

From the above point of view, both absolutists and relativists 
are partially right. The absolutists are right in saying that they 
can Judge of the beautiful. But they are wrong in conceiving of 
the beautiful as of something placed outside the aesthetic activity 
Relativists are right in proclaiming that every art can be judged 
only in itself. But they believe that the aesthetic expression is 
similar to the pleasant and the unpleasant which everybody feels 
in his own way. The criterion of taste, says Croce, is absolute ; but 
it is absolute with the intuitive absoluteness of the imagination, 
and in no other way. Nevertheless, variety of judgements is an 
indisputable fact. Reproduction takes place only if the physical 
stimulus as well as the psychological conditions present at the time 
of production do not change. But they do change. |t is for this 
reason that restorations and historical interpretation of works of 
Art do not always succeed, or are not completely successful. But 
still, to follow our philosopher, "the unsurmountable is only acci- 
dentally present, and cannot cause us to fail to recognise the 
favourable results which are nevertheless obtalned". 


IH 

The great contribution of Benedetto Croce in our days of 
extreme realism In his treatment of Art on an idealistic plane. This 
has shorn Art of all merely utilitarian purposes and thus condemns 
all attempts at making It just a handmaiden of propaganda. The 
theory of Rasa in Sanskrit Postics also recognises this ideal charac- 
ter of Art. But admitting this general ideal plane of art-creation, 
we must beg to differ from some of the statements of Croce. 

For one thing, Croce speaks of the indivisibility of the four 
grades of the human spirit So he does not allow the division of 
literature of Art into categories like the tragic and the comic, for 
example. But, following his own argument we might say that the 
human spirit, too, is one and indivisible. So, the division of the 
spiritual activity into four grades Is also unwarranted. And if this 
division be allowed for its utility, why should not there be the other 
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sub-divisions ? Croce himself admits that the four grades of the 
spirit constantly intermingle. Of course, he serves as a corrective 
to the endless and foolish ramifications of works of Art And, to that 
extent, he is right. 


Secondly, communication has been described by Croce as a 
purely physical and practica! business and as such it does not belong 
to aesthetic activity. But works of Art have always come down to 
us with what Corce calls this physical side. Without communication 
we should never know that there was an Intuition in the artist's mind. 
Hence the complete process of art-production is to be considered 
as Aesthetic. We are not ready to call an Intuition unexpressed in 
words by the name of Poetry. It must be articulate Tagore wants to 
say the same thing when he is not prepared to call a sllent poet 
(if such a thing were possible) a poet at all. Of course, Croce tells 
us that unless feelings in this artist's mind have taken a definite form, 
they cannot be termed Intuition, and once there is intuition, once 
there is somethíng more systematic than a vague stirring of the 
mind, it must come out. But, taking Croce at his own words, we 
must then consider communication as an integral part of the artistic 
production. t is in communication that the aesthetic process 
becomes complete. 


Croce who takes Art as Su/ Generis has we find, accepted Art 
for the sake of life when he says that at the time of the activity of 
externalization the artlst cannot but be influedced by Economic and 
Moral considerations. The artist, externalizizing his intuition must 
perform his duty as a social man. But Art proper, says Croce, 
is innocent of any extraneous influences. But we have already 
noted externalization as an essential factor of artistic production 
and thus the artist is indirectly bound by his social consciousness, 
Croce himself does not allow a Freudian interpretation of Art. But 
why not, we may ask, by following Croce's own theory, the artist's 
intuition might come that way ? 


Croce himself admits the usefulness of the empirical distinctions 
of Art. He also admits that the aesthetic is always accompanied 
by the intellective, ethical and the economic elements ( Aesthetic 
chapter XIV). The dualism between physical and aesthetic facts, 
according to him, is non-existent in the works of Art which come 
down to us. |n chapter XV, again, Croce admits that certain given 
artistic intuitions have need of definite physical means for their 
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reproduction. Once more we see that the importance of activity of 
externalization can never be minimised. 

But, the most fundamental point where we beg to differ from 
Croce is his belief that every work of Art is incomparable and 
contains within itself its proper perfection. Once we accept this 
vlew, we are left with no standard for the judgement of values in 
Art. A piece of literature, in the opinion of Corce, is either Art 
or not Art according to its success or failure. He seemsto have 
drawn this corollary from his theory of the identity of Form and 
Matter we can still maintain a distinction between good Art and 
great Art, because the greater Art will be greater by virtue of both 
Form and Matter which will still remain identical with each other. 
As soon as the weight of the content increases, the Form increases 
correspondingly. Walter Pater, though subscribing to the view 
of Art for Arts sake in nis earlier writings, came over to 
recognise the distinction between good Art and great Art in his 
essay on Style (Appreciations, pp. 34-35). After all the value of a 
work of Art is ultimately determined by its human interest. 
Detached from life, Art becomes an abstraction ; for it grows 
out of life and draws from life. However much the real life may 
be transformed by the artist's personality, it still remains the 
starting point; and the ultimate goal of Artis also to contribute 
to the enrichment of human life. This is what is meant by Arnold 
when he describes poetry as "criticism of life". For the lower 
animals, the mere 'is' of life suffices. But human beings are 
not always satisfied with life as it is; they also think of life 
as it ought to be That is why Art embodies active humar reactions 
to life, and ultimately the value of a work of Art is always 
determined by the degree to which it enriches life. Pater 
recognises this when he speaks of the greater dignity of Interests 
of a great work of Art. If we deny the judgement of values 
in Art, a doggeral verse good in itself might then be as good 
as Hamlet. g 

Croce allows greater complexity to the greater works of 
Shakespeare. The complexity, however, may not at all be quantitative, 
it must have a necessary reference to quality. It is because some 
works of Shakespeare have a greater human interest than the 
others, because they have a greater bearing of life, and because 
they set us thinking about the multifarious questions embedded 
In the human flesh and thus raise us up for the time being from 
our circumscribed existence of day-to-day life, that they are 
great. |t is by this great human interest that the vaue of a 
work of Art will always be determined in the final analysis. And it is 
here that we must part company with Benedetto Croce. 


LOVE POEMS OF A. H. CLOUGH 


ARUN KUMAR DATTA 





I 


Philip, the poet and the radical intellectual In Clough’s ‘The 
Bothie of Tober-na-vuolich’, is at a loss to explain to his friends 
his feelings about a capless bonnetless maiden bending with a 
three-pronged fork in a garden uprooting potatoes : 

Was it the air? Who can say ? or herself, 
or the charm of labour ? 
But a new thing was in me, and longing 
delicious possessed me, 
Longing to take her and lift her and put 
her away from her slaving. (Poems, p.123) 

This is a difficult question for Philip, but it suggests his 
approach to love very clearly. His vague desire to serve a simple, 
dutiful village girl is ‘chivalry semi-quixotic', ‘the old knightly 
religion'—service rendered to fellow human beings. To him, the 
maiden is 

Unto the mystery's end sole helpmate 
meet to be with him. (Poems, p 124) 
The idea is taken up in the 'Clergyman's First Tale ; which has 
‘love is fellow -service' as its sub-title, in ‘Mari Magno’. Love binds 
Edmund and Emma to work together and aim at a higher kind of life, 
l We shall behold a something we have done, 
Shall of the work together we have wrought, 
Beyond our aspiration and our thought, 
Some not unworthy issue yet receive 
For love is fellow, service | believe. (Poems, 1895 p.359) 

Claude, the cold intellectual, in "Amours de Voyage’, regrets 
that he cannot find ‘a help meet’ for him and his failure is due to an 
ambivalent mood. He writes to his friend Eustace about Mary 
Trevellyn, 

I am in love, you declare. | think not so; 
yet | grant you 

It is a pleasure indeed to converse 
with this girl. (Poems, p.195) 
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But his attitude to love is a part of his much broader attitude 
to life. Life is imperfect on earth. It is perfect in heaven and the 
ideal is to attain this perfection, an Absolute. Love and marriage 
are but temporary arrangements in which women help men to pass 
time and forget their problems. 

She is but for a space, an ad-interim 
solace and pleasure,—— 
That in the end she shall yield to a 
perfect absolute something. (Poems, p.203) 

- Dipsychus, the most deeply intellectual of Clough's characters, 
sounds sceptical when forced to make up his mind about love asa 
measure to resolve all his mental conflicts. 

But love, the large repose 
Restorative, not to mere outside needs 
Skin-deep, but throughly to the total.man, 
Exists, | will believe, but so, so rare, 
So doubtful, so exceptional, hard to guess. 
(Poems, p. 270) 

That love is an inadequate help ‘against 'bemaddening 
discords of the mind’ and 'vext conundrums of life’ is emphasized in 
one of Clough's letters to Miss B. Smith, later on, Mrs. Clough. 

Love is not everything, Blanche ; don't believe 
it, nor try to make me pretend to believe it. 
Service is everything. Let us be fellow-servants. 
(The Correspondence, Vol. |, p. 300) 
Similar sentiments about love as companionship and having limited 
scope are expressed in another letter to the same person. 
We are companions — the fellow-labourers — to the 
end of our journey here, and then it will not have 
been in vain; we shall still be something, | think, 
to each other... There, that is my creed... 
(The Correspondence, Nol. |, p 301) 

To understand Clough's love poems in the light of his creed is 
to accept him as an intellectual poet. Although he takes a 
sceptical view of love, he Is never a cynic. He believes, that 
ideal love, though rare, has Immense possibilities. It is not just 
physical urge or mental obsession. It is Inspired by deep moral 
and spiritual impulses. The American in The American’s Tale in 
'Mari Magno’ has made the polnt when he comments : 

Love begins not when lovers meet and kiss ; 
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They were intended for each other’s bliss 
When souls began. (Poems/ 1951, 11 48-50 p. 342-43) 

The young man in 'Nature Naturans' fails to give a precise 

answer to 
From her to me, from me to her, 
What passed so subtly stealthily | (Poems, p. 36) 

He submits himself to a 'sensation strange’, ‘emotions too too 
sweet', anda 'power' which makes them 'fused in one'. Only at the 
end!of the poem does he venture to suggest the ‘mystic name of Love’ 
to experience embracing and affecting his body, mind and soul. 

An ideal wife, according to Hobbes in 'The Bothie', combines 
in her qualities of the body and mind on the one hand with those of 
the spirit on the other. He refers to this duality when he writes : 

One part heavently-ideal, the other 
vulgar and earthy (Poems, p. 174) 

This again form the main point in Clough's interpretation of 
Rachel-Lean story in 'Jecob's Wives’. Such a love is ennobling, 
tempered with and enduring. 

Reason sublimed and love most high 
It was, a life that cannot die, 
A dream of glory most exceeding. (Poems, p, 6) 

It is, as illustrated in "The Clergyman's Second Tale" and "The 
Lawyer's Second Tale" in ‘Mari Magno’, based on mutual respect 
understanding and involves duty and responsibility. It consoles 
and reassures lovers In moments of stress and strain. 

The mere assurance that she lives 

And loves me, full contentment gives ; 

I need not doubt, despond or fear, 

For, she Is there, and | am here. (Poems, p. 100) 

Clough views marriage as a union of two distinct personalities 
each contributing towards happiness in its own way. This marriage 
bond is sacred and has God's blessings. Any moral deviation attracts 
physical and mental suffering but is forgiven at last. This has 
been the poet's intention in some of the tales in 'Mari Magno', 
‘The Bothie’ and 'Jacob's Wives’. Again, true love, in Clough's 
opinion, can never be selfish and mean.  Endymion's love for the 
moon, for him, Is an example of personal love turned universal 
brotherhood. 
i O my brothers | men, my brothers, 
You are mine and | am yours, 
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| am yours to cheer and succour 
| am yours for hope and aid. (Poems, p. 47). 

Quite obviously, this kind of love transcends barriers of time 
and space. In spite of their physical separation, the lovers feel that 
they meet each other every hour. 

Each dawning day my eyelids see 
You come, methinks, across to me 
And I, at every hour anew, 
| start to fly to bliss and you. (Poems, p. 103) 

The position of lovers Is reversed in Arnold who looks upon 
separation as an Inevitable, love as a praordination, and despair an 
essential Ingredient in It. 

Yes! in the sea of life enisled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown. 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone, 
(Arnold's Poems, p. 182) 
The king of the sea in ‘The Forsaken Merman’ bewails his loss. 
There dwells a loved one, 
But cruel is she ! 
She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea. {Arnold's Poems, p. 165) 

Human beings are so different from one another by nature that 
ideal love, ‘true affinities of soul’ leading to gentleness, tranquillity 
and peace, is never achieved. So the truth about love Is that : 


Thou hast been, shalt be, art, alone, 
(Arnold's Poems, p. 182) 


Which is a providential mandate that human lovers cannot but 
accept. 
A God, a God their severance ruled. 
(Arnold’s Poems, p. 182) 
With Arnold, as with Clough, love on earth is necessarily 
imperfect. 
How vain a thing is mortal love. (Arno/d’s Poems, p.181) 
Women seek in those they love 'stern strength, and promise 
of control’ and not kindness and gentleness; but men, although 
they wish it otherwise, are swayed by strong emotions too strange, 
too restless, too untamed. As a result, they suffer from a lack of 
proper understanding. But there is ample compensation for this 
in heaven where lovers will free from ‘pride and guile’ far away from 
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the wild earth of hate and fear. 
And we, whose ways were unlike here, 
May then more neighbouring courses ply ; 
May to each other be brought near, 
And greet across infinity. (Arnold's.Poems, p. 180) 

Browning shares the view of Imperfect love with Clough and 
Arnold but with a difference. To him love is imperfect because it 
Is short-lived. But it is as satisfying within its limits as perfect love. 
The difference between them is one of degree and not of kind. The 
lovers have no illusion about the nature of their love, nor do they 
ask for any further happiness, The intensity of living and loving at 
a point of time provides them with sublimation. 

What if we still ride on, we two 
With life for ever old yet new, 
Changed not In kind but in degree, 
The instant made eternity—— 
(‘The Last Ride Together’) 

The lover in ‘Cristina’ responds to the loving glance of his lady- 
love instantly and feels that their souls have intermingled. 1t does 
not matter if she cares for him any longer. He is deeply absorbed 
in his present experience and considers it intense enough to last 
his whole life. 

Such am I; the secret's mine now | 

She has lost me, | have gained her ; 

Her soul’s mine : and thus, grown perfect, 

| shall pass my life's remainder. 

Life will just hold out the proving 

Both our powers, alone and blended ; 

And then, come next life quickly ! 

This world's use will have been ended. 
Browning with all his belief that our life in heaven is an 
extenslon of our life, on earth attaches more importance to the 
realities of love, to the fullest possible realisation of the instant, 
but the consideration of a life beyond in relation to perfect love gets 
much more prominence in Clough. 

One of the Ideals which Tennyson has set for King Arthur, 
his hero, in ‘The Idylis of the King’ is 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until they own her. (Guinevere) 
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King Arthur marries Guinevere believing that she will be : 
Lo mine helpmate. one to feel 
My purpose and rejoicing in my joy. (Guinevere) 

But the purpose of King Arthur's life is spoilt when Queen 
Guinevere becomes faithless and immoral. Princess Ida in ‘The 
Princess’, at first. suffers, from an exaggerated view of woman's rights 
and this causes a lot of unhappiness to all concerned. Happiness 
is restored only when she is married to her betrothed, the Princo. 
This becomes possible when Princess Ida accepts that man and 
woman grow to be 

Tho single pure and perfect animal, 
The two-cell’d heart beating, with one full stroke, life. 
(‘The Princess’) 

Nature has created them as distinct individualitles but comple- 
mentary to one another. Woman in such a world is neither equal 
nor unequal to man. It will be a fatal mistake to rob her of distinc- 
tiveness or to force her to behave in a way unnatural for her. As 
they live togethr over the years, they partake of one another's 
qualities. Once the personalities blend and the proper understan- 
ding between them is arrived at, man and woman will attain perfect 
happiness and give birth to a superior kind or human race on earth. 
Tennyson's overall concerns are with man and woman in this life 
and their moral behaviour. Clough has nothing about the effect of 
this moral behaviour that may run counter to Tennyson's views, but 
he raises grave doubts about the fundamental question of perfect 
understanding between man and woman. 


n 


[t has already been pointed out that there is a tension between 
ideal love and real love in Clough. Indeed any consideration of 
Clough's treatment of love should take both these aspects into 
account. The metaphor of fire which rids lovers of impurities 
suggests the ennobling power of love. The first flush of love, 
excitement, thrill, its freshness and richness are expressed through 
piled metaphors and symbols drawn from the flora and fauna in 
‘Natura Naturans’. The unifying all-embracing quality of love 
which makes co-existence of the poor and the rich possible, all 


contributing towards happiness, is suggested by the simile of 
sunlight in ‘The Bothie'. Similar nature of love as providing 
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nourishment to all, down to the poorest member of society and 
rising above selfishness and pettiness is implied by the simile of the 
growth of a tree in the same poem. Ideal love has also been 
compared to a restorative, a health-improving medicine in 
‘Dipsychus’. Marriage as a merging of two distinct personalities 
and the necessity for moral sanction behind it are suggested by the 
simlle of the construction of the key stone over which a bridge has 
to be laid out very carefully at last. 

Paradoxically enough, Clough is aware at the same time 
that perfect love denies realization and defies understanding. 
This is conveyed through the metaphor of a star reflected on 
the muddy water of a rlver. The irony of love is expressed by the 
visual image of a queen on the throne claimed by a Jew in 
'Dipsychus'. The contradiction between imperfect love on earth 
and man's wilful submission to inescapable circumstances is 
explained through the philosophical concept of Juxtaposition in 
'Amours de Voyage'. The images of travel and marriage procession 
suggesting a temporary phase underline the same paradox. The 
tension is summed up in Claude's ambivalent and paradoxical 
statement in 'Amours de Voyage' : 

I am in love, you declare. 
I think not so. 
This is, again, most obvious in the argumentation in Claude's 
letter in Canto JI] of the same poem : 
But for the funeral train which 
the bridegroom sees in the distance, 
Would he so joyfully, think‘you, 
fall in with the marriage procession ? 
But for that final discharge, 
would he dare to enlist in that service ? (Poems, 203) 

Unfortunately, this ambivalent mood and argumentative tone 
have forced upon Clough an expansiveness which leaves nothing 
for the reader to imagine as in the following : 

But love, the large repose 

Restorative, not to mere outside needs 

Skin-deep, but throughly to the total man, 

Exists, so exceptional, hard to guess ; 

When guessed, so often counterfeit ; in brief, 

A thing not possibly to be conceived 

An item in the reckonings of the wise. (Poems, 270) 
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There is a tendency towards this elaborateness in Clough's 
descriptions such as the following which otherwise expresses 
astonishing depth of woman's feeling of love through the symbols 
of ocean and stream : 

But a revulsion wrought in the brain 
f and bosom of Elspie ; 
And the passion she just had compared 
to the vehement ocean, 
Urging in high spring-tide its masterful way 
through the mountains, 
Forcing and flooding the silvery stream, 
as it runs from the inland ; 
That great power withdrawn, 
receding here and passive, 
Felt she in myriad springs, her sources, 
far in the mountains, 
Stirring, collecting, rising, 
upheaving, forth-out flowing, 
Taking and joining, right welcome, 
that delicate rill in the valley, 
Filling it, making it strong, 
and still descending, seeking, 
With a blind forefeeling descending 
even, and seeking, 
With a delicious forefeeling, 
the great still sea before it ; 
There deep into it, far, to carry, 
and lose In its bosom, 
Waters that still from their sources 
exhaustless are fain to be added. (Poems, p.162) 

It is clear, then, that Clough's Imagery covers a wide range. 
It is drawn from Nature, universe, science, engineering and everyday 
life. They appeal to all our senses, most prominent of them being 
the auditory and the visual ones. 

Clough's apparently final position which regard to love as 
companionship !s suggested by his allusions to classics. Shakes- 
peare's Miranda lending her hands to relieve Ferdinand of his 
burden and Adam and Eve working and helping one another in the 
garden of Eden are examples to the point. 

The image of the lovers' ride in Browning's 'The Last Ride 
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Together' is connected with that of travel in Clough's 'Amours de 
Voyage’, but is used for an entirely different purpose. It shows 
the lovers' absorption in love, the excitement and thrill of enjoy- 
ment—the dynamics of love defying time and space. In fact, the 
whole universe is condensed to make room for the lovers and to 
provide them with the feeling of nearness. The picture is predo- 
minantly visual, auditory and tactile. in this poem and ‘Cristina’ 
the sublimation is further suggested by the time motif, the moment 
overlapping into eternity and by the philosophical concept of the 
relation between flesh and soul, one leading to another. To justify 
his point, Browning's lover also argues, but unlike Clough's he 
draws a satisfactory conclusion. Browning introduces symbols of 
almost static and transitory achiavement in a soldier, statesman, poet, 
musician and sculptor. In ‘Love among the Ruins’ he favourably 
compares love with vast empires and contracts the present with 
the past. Browning also makes use of irony and paradox to point 
out the gap between hopes cherished and unrealized due to 
limitations of flesh. It is not very difficult to see that all the 
elements of Browning's treatment point towards realization of the 
moment. He is much more dramatic than Clough and even a vivid 
but condensed natural description like the following extract from 
'Meeting at Night', shows the difference between the two poets : 

Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach ; 

Three fields to cross till a farm appears : 

A tap at the pane, the quick sharp scratch 

And blue spurt of a lighted match, 

And a voice less loud, thro' its joys and fears, 

Than the two hearts beating each to each. 

Like Clough, Tennyson looks upon lovers as helpmates and 
alludes to mythological Lethe and the biblical origin of creation, 
of the first man and woman in the garden of Eden, to suggest 
mutual help and growth from time immemorial. The identity of 
theit causes and the necessity for interdependence and mutual 
benefit are implied by the simile of the rise and fall of gods and 
dwarfs. Tennyson makes use of a paradox to explain the relative 
importance of woman to man and emphasize woman's individuality 
in thelr growth. 

For woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse : could we - 
make her as the man, 
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_ Sweet Love were slain : 
his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to Ilke, but like 
in difference. (‘The Princess’ Canto VII) 

This organic and balanced growth of man and woman and its 
future effect have been conveyed through the images of the 
growth of a tree rid of parasites and harvest which again forms 
the basis of sowing in future. But the most powerful image to 
take-up the vital relation is the one cf a single perfect animal 
with a two-celled heart. It implies the essential unity without which 
either of the two is incomplete, inefficient and dead. The healthy 
growth of the body results in mental and intellectual development 
and betterment of humanity. The nature of harmony to ‘be 
achieved Is suggested by the simile of matching of words 
to music. All this will usher in, as Tennyson visualises, "the 
statelier Eden", the.reign of "the world’s great bridals, chaste and 
calm" to remind the lovers of their moral responsibility towards 
the birth of a superior and more prosperous kind of human race. 
Tennyson's images, then, are mainly visual, auditory amd tactile 
and drawn from Nature, science and music. Tennyson, like Clough, 
alludes to mythology and classics and makes use of paradox; 
but his lovers, unlike those of Clough, do not argue and vacillate. 
They do not belong to a world they dislike. “Tennyson also 
differs from Clough in pictorial description, in being more 
attentive to aspects of colour, brightness and temperature of 
the object described, as in the following ; 

Now sleeps the crimson petal. now the white ; 
Nor waves the cypress in the palace walk ; 
Nor winks the gold fin in the porphyry font ; 
The fire-fly wakens : waken thou with me. 
: (‘The Princess’). 

Arnold emphasizes isolation in love in ‘Switzerland’ group of 
poems through the image of islands dotted all over the sea. 
The sea stands for mystery, vastness knd mercilessness of other 
Yet the soft moonlight, refreshing breeze of spring and the 
sweet song of nightingales sweep the islands and create an 
atmosphere of longing to be near each other. The irony sarves 
to enhance the tone of despair. The loneliness is further 
suggested by the “sphered course” of heavenly bodies in the unlverse. 
This painful separation is due to the wishes of God who symbolizes 
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dictatorial power. Arnold’s preference for audio-visual image is 
clearly seen in these poems and "Human Life". He also alludes 
to the mythological story of Endymion to imply the impossibility 
of ideal love on earth, which suggests just the opposite in 
Clough. Clough draws upon a wider range of experiences and 
treatment, but Arnold is more suggestive in the use of imagery, 
more vivid, more restrained and simpler in manner as in the 
following extract from 'The Forsaken Merman' : 
Come, dear children, let us away ; 
Down and away below ! 
Now my brothers call from the bay, 
Now the great winds shoreward blow, 
Now the salt fides seaward flow ; 
Now the wild white horses play. 
Champ and chafe and and toys in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away I 
This way, this way ! 


^ 


ul 


Clough maintains variety in the choice of poetic forms also. 
'The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich' which deals. primarily with 
adventures of some Oxford undergraduates in Scottish highlands 
and secondarily with the love affairs between Philip and Elspie is a 
narrative poem. 'Amours de Voyage', an epistolary verse novel, 
aims at presenting a complex intellectual, Claude, who has gone 
to Rome to study specimens of art, falls in love but fails to respond 
to it due to an innate ambivalence in his nature. ‘Dipsychus’ which 
examines love among other things to be an inadequate solution 
to Innumerable problems of life is a poetic drama. ‘Mari Magno’ 
consists of a series of tales based on love and travel. Besides these, 
Clough has also treated love in many of his lyrical poems. 

His simple love-lyrics in the groups called ‘Ambarvalia’ and 
‘Shorter Poems’ range from regular iambic tetrameter quatrains 
rhyming in couplets as in 

Were you with me, or | with you, 
There's nought, methinks, | might not do ; 
Could venture here, and venture there, 
And never fear, nor ever care. (Poems p.100) 
or iambic tetrameter alternating with iambic trimeter rhyming 
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abab as in 

Ah, what is love, our love, she said, 

Ah, what is human love ? 

A fire, of earthly fuel fed, 

Full fain to soar above. (Poems p.2) 
to lambic tetrameter, 8- lino stanza, rhyming abcbdefe with 
variations where the person is grappling with a puzzling experience 
as in 

Beside me——-in the car,——she sat, 

She spoke not, no, nor looked to me : 

From her to me, from me to her, 

What passed so subtly stealthily ? 

As rose to rose that by it blows 

Its interchanged aroma flings ; 

Or wake to sound of one sweet note 

The virtues of departed strings. (Poems, p.36) 

Or iambic trimeter with a lot of variations with no rhyme and 
stanza pattern to suggest that the lover is too deeply in love and 
proud of it to control his expression as in 

When the dews are earliest falling, 
When the evening glen is grey, 

Ere thou lookest, ere thou speakest, 
My beloved 

| depart, and | return to thee,—— 
Return, return, return. (Poems, p.47) 

The 'Anglo-savage hexameters' in 'The Bothie' and 'Amours de 
Voyage', although experimental and irregular, have been handled 
with ease and flexibility. The dignified movement of blank verse 
suits the deepest conflict of mind arising from the most serious 
considerations of varlous problems including love in ‘Dipsychus’. 
lambic pentameter with rhyming couplets has been.used as the 
basic metrical pattern for the pleasant tales of love in ‘Mari 
Magno’. 

Sometimes, as in ‘Natura Naturans’, Clough has made use of 
alliteration, cluster of consonants, assonance and rhyme which 
work together with the rich Imagery and association to communicate 
excitement, thrill and the deepest enjoyment of love. 

Flashed flickering forth fantastic flies, 
Big bees their burly bodies swung, 
Rooks roused with civic din the elms 
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And lark its wild reveillez rung ; 
In Libyan dell the light gazelle, 
The leopard lithe in Indian glade, 
And dolphin, brightening tropic seas, 
In us were living, leapt and played : (Poems, p.37) 
Moreover, run-on lines in Clough's love poems, variation of 
pauses and line length, repetition of phrases and sentence structure, 
dependent clauses, conditionals such as ‘yet’ ‘but’ and ‘if’ questions 
and exclamations—all fit in with the movement of complex thoughts 
as in the following : 
Juxtaposition is great—but, my friend, 
| fear me, the maiden 
Hardly would thank or acknowledge 
the lover that sought to obtain her, 
Not as the thing he would wish, 
but the thing he must even put up with,— 
Hardly would tender her hand 
to the wooer that candidly told her 
That she is but for a space, an ad-interim 
solace and pleasure,— 
That in the end she shall yield 
to a perfect and absolute something, 
Which | then for myself shall behold, 
and not another,— 
Which, amid fondest endearments, meantime 
| forget not, forsake not. 
Ah, ye feminine souls, so loving 
and so exacting, 
Since we cannot escape, must we 
even submit to deceive you ? 
Since so cruel is truth, sincerity 
shocks and revolts you 
Will you have us your slaves to lie 
to you, flatter and——leave you ? 
(Poems, p. 203—4) 
Above all, as the illustration has made out clearly, Clough has 
used colloquial language throughout. This informal language 
of an analytic or an intellectual has added a touch of reality to the 
discussion of an everyday affair like love and has lifted it out of the 
Victorian atmosphere. 
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Browning deals with love in dramatic lyrics like ‘Cristina’ 
and ‘Love among the Ruins’, dramatic romances like 'Porphyria's 
Lover’ and ‘The Last Ride Together’ and dramatic monologues 
like ‘Rudel to the Lady of Tripoli’. He displays much more variety 
of metrical and rhyme patterns in his love poems than one finds in 
Clough. ‘A Woman's Last Word’, to name only a few, Is written 
in trochaic trimeter alternating with a cretic and rhyming aha b, 
‘Parting at Morning’ in iambic tetrameter with variations rhyming 
abba, ‘Any wife to any Husband’ in iambic pentameter rhyming 
aa b ccb. The long iambic pentameter lines with variations 
alternating with short single cretic In ‘Love Among the Ruins’ 
produce an entirely different kind of rhythm. Browning seems more 
Interested in rhythm than in rhyme in ‘The Last Ride Together’, 
where he achieves the rhythmic movement of the ride by mixing 
iambic tetrameter with anapaest, by having end-stopped and run-on 
lines and variation of pauses. In addition to this, the poem, as the 
first stanza below shows has the repetition of similar sentence 
patterns and words like ‘since’ and ‘if’ indicating the argumentative 
tone. 

| said—Then. dearest, since ‘tis so, 

Since now at length my fate | know, 

Since nothing all my love avails, 

Since all, my life seemed meant for, fails, 
Since this was written and needs must be — 
My whole heart rises up to bless 

Your name in pride and thankfulness ! 
Take back the hope you gave, —l claim 
Only memory of the same, 

—— And this beside, if you will not blame, 
Your leave for one more last ride with me. 

Tennyson has treated the theme of love, loss and renunciation 
both In ‘Maud’ which consists of a series of lyrics and in ‘Enoch 
Arden’, a narrative poem. He has dealt with woman's education 
and her position in society In ‘The -Princess’, a dramatic poem with 
lovely lyrical interludes. ‘The Idylls of the King’ is essentially a 
series of ‘episodes about exploits, love and marriage of tha king 
and his knights. As for the style, blank verse is used with skill 
and freedom in both ‘The Princess’ and ‘The Idylls’. But Tennyson 
soars high above Clough as an artist. indeed the former has far 
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excelled the latter in the extraordinary variety of his lyrics, in the 
manipulation of vowel and consonant sounds, in the choice of 
words and diverse-metrical patterns illustrated In such passages 
as the following beginning with 
| have led her home, my love, my only friend. 
(‘Maud’) 
Come into the garden, Maud 
(‘Maud’) 
Tears, idle tears, | know not what they mean I 
(‘The Princess’) 
The splendour falls on castle walls. 
(‘The Princess’) 
Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the white. 
(‘The Princess’) 

Arnold has expressed his attitude towards love in ‘The Forsaken 
Merman’, a narrative poem, and lyrics like ‘Switzerland’. Although 
his range is narrow, he is more successful than Clough in his poems, 
and his success is due to a rigorous discipline to which he has 
subjected his passion. In fact, Arnold's poems are purer, clearer, 
more lucid, shorn of all excesses and adornment. The first stanza 
of the lyric ‘To Marguerite’, quoted earlier, and the following extract 
from 'The Forsaken Merman' showing economy of word, refrain, 
rhyme, variation of line length and metrical skill bear out the point : 

Come, dear children, come away down ; 

Call no more | 

One last look at the white-wall'd town, 

And the little grey church on the windy shore, 
Then come down : 

She will not come though you call all day ; 
Come away, come away | 


IV 


Clough’s creed of love as companionship should be understood 
as a purely temporary arrangement in the absence of any fixed 
belief. Like his characters, Claude and Dipsychus. he makes an 
intellectual analysis of love, vacillates and leaves the whole issue 
inconclusive. There are so many buts and ifs in his arguments, 
so much of questioning, that Clough's characters resemble Eliot's 
Prufrock In their basic quality of ambivalence, an inability to respond 
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to love and life in general. it is here that Clough is of and beyond 
his age at the same time. He may not be as firm in his belief, as 
effective in his treatment or as perfect in his style as Tennyson, 
Browning and Arnold. He may bea minor poet compared to them, 
but a minor poet with an original mind. 
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CALIBAN IN SHAKESPEARE AND BROWNING : 
A STUDY IN CONTRAST 


NANDINI SEN 


WHEN Browning's Caliban in Caliban upon Setebos is placed 
side by side with Shakespeare’s Caliban, one is immediately struck 
by the essential difference that exists along with their similarities : 
Caliban in Browning is cruel, wanton and naive without being evil 
which Shakespeare's Caliban is. 

The Tempest is concerned with the opposition of Nature and 
Art——between the worlds of Prospero’s Art and Caliban's Nature 
‘as Frank Kermode has said.* Caliban like the Shepherd in the 
pastoral is the natural man against whom the cultivated man is 
measured, He is a "salvage and deformed slave" incapable of 
gentleness and humanity. Like the vegetative aspect of man's soul, 
Caliban is the “housé keeper” of the island, providing nourishment 
for Prospero and Miranda when they arrive in the island and is later 
commanded to “fetch us in fuel". Even when he would change 
masters, Caliban speaks of the services he would render : 

‘I'll show thee the best springs; VII pluck thee berries; 
l'Il fish for thee, and get thee wood enough." There is no such 
"theology" behind Browning's Caliban. The poem begins with a 
description of Caliban and the details are all physical. ("Sprawl", 
"belly", “elbows”, ‘‘fists’’). All the analogies used by Caliban 
himself are drawn from the animal world to which he belongs and 
his vocabulary is also limited to this world : "snaky sea”, “lithe as 
a leech”, ‘‘many-handed as a cuttle-fish". He is incapable of 
making value-judgements and the physical and the spirituel are not 
distingulshed in his mind, He is literally and metaphorically 
embedded in the "mire" of animaldom; there is hardly any 
difference between Caliban and the “small eft-things" that crawl 
along his spine. He even describes the sea as being "lazy" for 
like an animal he does not understand the concept of “calmness”, 
he can only think interms of “work” and “absence of work”. 
Sense-experiences, too, are not easily distinguished in his primitive 
mind. As a result he uses such compound epithets which produce 
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a striking mixture of two sense-impressions as "dim-delicious" and 
"green-dense". When Caliban hopes fervently that Setebos will 
be destroyed someday, his comparisons are once again gross : 
Hoping the while, since evils sometimes mend, 
Warts rub away and sores are cured with slime . 

Caliban's metaphor is sometimes derived from the world of 
primitive survival, of decaying corpses and life springing. from them: 
"Quick, quick, till maggots scamper through my brain... ”. 

The inherent evil in Shakespeare's Caliban is stressed from the 
beginning in the account of Caliban's origin. Caliban's birth, as 
Prospero tells us, was inhuman : 

"Thou poisonous slave, got by the devil himself/Upon the 
wicked dam...“ 

He belongs to the lowest level of sensual pain and pleasure; 
he is incapable of love and is fit only for lust : , 

TIPPS thou didst seek to violate 
The honour of my child. 

Caliban is, indeed, an ‘‘Abhorred slave, 

Which any print of goodness wilt not take 
Being capable of all ill. 

His evil thoughts about Miranda—‘‘she will become thy bed" 
—as he is discussing the conspiracy with Stephano and Trinculo 
suggest a perverse nature that is nowhere to be found in Browning's 
Caliban. 

Shakespeare's Caliban rebels against Prosparo from the begin- 
ning when he enters the stage cursing him. Caliban protests that 
he should have his freedom which is his birthright : 

This island's mine by Sycorax my mother, 
Which thou tak'st from me. 

He speaks of how Prospero had deceived him by sweet 
words and "water with berries in't" only tolearn from him "all 
the qualities o'th' isle". But Caliban is a cunning monster and 
the moment Prospero threatens him (“Ill rack thee with old 
cramps, / Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee roar, / That beasts 
shall tremble at thy din"), he becomes subdued as he realizes 
that he must obey Prospero whose Art is of such power that it 
"can even control Setebos and make a vassal of him. Callban 
frightened by the threat shows himself to be cunning and 
wicked, Browning's Caliban is naive and childlike in his fear of 
Setebos as he makes a pathetic attempt to appease the anger 
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of Setebos by his childish vows of penance: 
Will let those quails fly, will not eat this month 
One little mess of whelks, so he may ‘scape’. 

in. Browning's poem Caliban's love of concrete details is 
astonishing. He tries to impart concreteness even to sunbeams 
which "cross / And recross till they weave a  spider-web" ; the 
apples too are described as "tooth-some apples". Apart from this 
concreteness, Caliban's world is full of colours: "green dense'', 
the black otter, "a certain badger brown..... with that slant 
white-wedge eye", the purple spots of the crabs, "whose nippers 
end in red", the blue feathers of the jay. Caliban in The Tempest 
does not make use of such specific descriptions of colour. His 
picture of the island abounds in sense-experionces with a pre- 
dominance of auditory effects that reveal the animality of the 
speaker : 

V RAE the isle is full of noises ; 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 

Will hum about mine ears ; and sometime voices, 

That, if | then had wak'd after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again .. .. 

The God of Browning's Caliban is anthropomorphic and he 
attributes to Setebos all the failings of his own character. The 
speculations about Setebos may, be'said to be the speculations 
on Caliban's nature as well. Like Caliban, Setebos is portrayed 
as wanton, capricious and malicious "making and marring clay at 
will". He is full of envy for His own creations who are happler 
than Him, just as the crickets who sing all day are merrier than 
Caliban. Such is the maliciousness of Setebos that even the 
basis of all His creations is spite, restlessness and jealousy. It 
is fear which dominates Caliban's responses to Setebos and leads 
him to exaggerate the monstrosity of Setebos. This same cruelty 
and capriciousness is to be seen in Caliban's behaviour to the 
crabs. As he watches the crabs pass one after another, he etones 
the twenty-first, "loving not, hating not, just choosing so". This 
is brought out also in his account of how the jay is tortured 
"when from her wings you twitch the feathers blue" or In 
",.. 8 sea-beast, lumpish, which he snared, blinded the eyes of, 
and brought somewhat tame". 

Like his Setebos, Caliban thinks that he has the power to 
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create : “| yet could make a live bird out of clay”. 

Shakespeare's Caliban also reveals his cruelty and perver- 
seness through his language. When he conspires with Stephano 
and Trinculo, he instructs them on the ‘tortures they should 
inflict on Prospero in a detailed and gruesome way : 

... thou mayst brain him, 

Having first seiz'd his books; or with a log / Batter his skull. 
or paunch him with a stake, 

Or cut his wezand with thy knife 

The brutality of Caliban is brought out very ctearly in these 
words 

Caliban is essentially servile and he desires to become a 
servant of Trinculo and Stephano : 

A plague upon the tyrant that | served ! 
ll bear him no more sticks,but follow thee 
Thou wondrous man. 

He does not want freedom but bondage, he only prefers to make 
a change of master. Browning's Caliban is, in -this respect, moro 
human for he whole heartedly wishes for the destruction of Setebos 
which will lead to his own emancipation. Caliban in The Tempest is 
nor aware of these implications as he rejoices that he has a new" 
master : 

"Freedom, high-day | high-day, freedom! freedom, high-day, 
freedom I” His base obsequiousness is further emphasized in "Let 
me lick thy shoe” and 

..l, thy Caliban, 
For aye thy foot-licker. 

Shakespeare's Caliban is free from the enigma that one sees in 
Browning's Caliban. Caliban's enigma is like that of the paradox 
of the crystal pike” 'twixt two warm walls of wave", “hating and 
loving warmth alike". Caliban hates Setebos so much that he 
wishes : 

That some strange day, will either the Oulet catch 
And conquer Setebos, or likelier He 
Decrepit may doze, doze, as good as die. 

Yet he cannot obliterate Setebos from his thoughts and Caliban's 
reiteration of the name—"'Setebos, Setebos and Setebos ! —implies 
that Setebos Is both an obsession and a torment; for Caliban there 
is something irresistible about these speculations. 

— ` Caliban, amidst all his naivete and animality, is capable of 
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showing a perceptive mind when he seems to point out the very 
essence of human existence : 

idly | He doth the worst in this our life, 

Giving just respite lest we die through pain. . .. 

He shows the same perception as the philosophers and play- 
wrights—life is in essence tragic but there are some moments of 
joy and these brief interludes help to sustain life — There is, however, 
a difference between this and Caliban's philosophy, for Caliban 
thinks that the moments of happiness only make a man suffer longer 
and the severest suffering is reserved for the last days ("saving 
last pain for worst’). It is better not to express one’s happiness 
which only makes Setebos inflict more pain on His creatures : 

Meanwhile, the best way to escape His ire 
Is, not to seem too happy... 

Caliban expands his hierarchy to include Quiet, the Supreme 
Being who created Setebos. Caliban’s mind is in a perpetual state 
of spiritual darkness and he can only think of Quiet as an automation, 
an unfeeling and indifferent power “that feels nor joy nor grief". 
Caliban is incapable of understanding the concept of a benevolent 
God who loves His creatures. To him God is like Setebos, a cruel 
tyrant, completely callous about the sufferings of His creations. 

It is interesting to note that when the poem begins -Caliban 
uses the third person. But as the poem progresses, he becomes 
increasingly involved and his change over to the first person shows 
his total involvement in the action : 

“Look now, | melt a gourd-fruit into mash". His egocentricity 
now asserts itself more strongly as the impersonal "he" is replaced 
by "I". Caliban seems to assume the powers of Setebos and the 
use of the first person implies a deific amplification of his sub-human 
self. No such change is shown by Shakespeare's Caliban who, 
from the first, keeps on using the first person. 

We have seen that Browning uses certain linguistic devices to 
show that his Caliban belongs to the world of animals. The 
language of Shakespeare's Caliban Is different from the language 
of the other characters in The Tempest—a language that is in 
keeping with Caliban's character. Caliban uses simple statements 
to express his thoughts, and all depends not on the imagination 
but on sensory impressions as his description of the island in lil. 
2 reveals. in studied contrast we have Prospero's complex and 
condensed language when, in a single sentence, he discloses the 
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whole plot of his brother and the king of Naples. (1. 2.11., 121-132). 
The comparisons and imagery that Caliban uses are restrained— 
always within the range of experience possible for him. In Act Il 
Sc.2, Caliban enters with a burden of wood cursing Prospero. He 
begins with : 

All the infections that sun sucks up 

From bogs, fens, flats, on Prosper fall, and make him 

By inch-meal a disease ! 

This and what follows, all place Caliban in the world of animals 
and the primitive man, and his comparisons emphasize this: "like 
a firebrand", "pitch me i 'th' mire, "like hedgehogs" The 
appropriateness of Caliban's language becomes more clear when we 
compare his speech (11.2) with that of Ferdinand in the following 
Act. Woe realize at once that there has been a complete change 
of tone and Ferdinand's language has become paetic as he patiently 
suffers "this wooden slavery.” . 

The storn comes to Browning's Caliban as something like the 
Apocalypse. He had been dreaming of the complete destruction of 
Setebos' power and the repetition of the word “doze” in 
... He/Decrepit *may doze, doze, as good as die — creates 
the image of Setebos lying on his deathbed, for the death of 
Setebos will bring freedom for Caliban. At this point, when 
Caliban is wrapped in pleasant dreams of wishful thinking. the 
storm shatters his dreams with an unexpected suddenness and he 
gets a revelation of Setebos' power. He trembles in terror lest 
he is punished by Setebos for cursing Him. He is now eager to 
please his God and willing to accept any penance for his foolish 
"prattling" ; 

Fool to gibe at Him I 
Lol 'Lieth flat and loved Setebos I 

This moment of climax, shows Caliban's renunciation of 
speech and as he lies on the ground craving Setebos’ pardon, 
hé reminds one of a terror-stricken animal crouching in front of 
its master. 

The storm has such an impact on Caliban that the very 
words he uses are an enactment of it. 

What, what ? A curtain o'ver the world at once ! 
—thus begins the description and the stress on the first 
two words betrays Caliban's amazement and apprehension and 
the stress ón the first three words in the next line (” Crickets 
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stop hissing) along with the sibilants lend emphasis to the 
approaching storm. Caliban’s once colourful worldis now full of 
fire and thunder threatening to destroy him for his folly and 
disobedience. The images of thunder and-fire are in themselves 
emblematic because of the obvious scriptural associations. 

Shakespeare's Caliban possesses an evil trait which gives 
us a feeling of repulsion; this evil trait is absent in. Browning's 
Caliban. He Is more likeable and gets our sympathy for his 
helplessness. 


LOSS AND RECOMPENSE : 
TINTERN ABBEY AND THE ‘IMMORTAL ODE'* 





S. B. MUKHERJI 


“TINTERN Abbey"—the crowning dome to the edifice that is 
The Lyrical Ballads—is in a sense, the dome of Wordsworth’s entire 
poetry. It is impossible to overemphasize the momentous 
significance of this poem. It stands, with the “Immortality Ode," 
as the greatest landmark in Wordsworth's poetry. These poems 
consecrate the plentitude of the tide, the power of the ebb, 
Not merely the essentia! Wordsworth, the entire spiritual history 
of that essential Wordsworth is, In a way, caught in the poems. 

. The poems in the Lyrical Ballads other than "Tintern Abbey" 
were mainly an exploration of the outer world characterized by 
objectivity and imaginative realism. "'Tintern Abbey” abandons all 
theories of diction, language and subject set forth in the ambitious 
Preface and goes back to the lofty tone and style of verse already 
launched in the fragment of The Prelude and The Reciuse—essentially 
subjective, introspective, evocative of memories of old in the bosom 
of nature, and "highly original and darir.g” in the attempt to ‘capture 
inner mental and spiritual experiences. ; 

Alike in spirit, form and theme, the poem breathes the sombre 
stateliness of an Ode. Yet, as Darbishire points out, “the blank- 
verse, low-toned and familiar, yet impassioned, moves with a 
sureness and inevitable ease.'* 

The poem opens with a vivid, evocative description of the 
"beauteous forms" once again beheld on the banks of the river 
Wye. If it owes, as Moorman says, “a distinct, though unobtrusive 
debt to Gilpin's Tour of the Wye," that debt is amply repaid by the 
freshness and tranquil beauty of the description. But | cannot agree 
with Moorman when she writes : 

for all "the impassioned music of the versification," . . 
'Tintern Abbey' is, at least in its beginning, a "land- 
scape-poem” in the eighteenth century tradition. 

1 am not aware of any poet of that tradition who could com- 
mand such mellifluous blank-verse steeped in feeling, breathing 





* Adapted from the author's forthcoming book. The Poetry of Wordsworth being 
published by Vikas, 
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tranquil peace, evoking a landscape so vivid yet so subtly interfused 
with a mood that pulsates with the intensity of a vision that sees 
into the heart of Nature. Nor do | know of any poet of that tradition 
who could write those magical lines which, like the lines in "There 
was a Boy," would have set Coleridge screaming in the desert, 
“Wordsworth |” 

These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 

Of sportive wood run wild. 

But let us plunge into the heart of the poem. "'These beau- 
teous forms” recollected “mid the din of towns and cities... In 
hours of weariness,” had brought on "sensations sweet felt in the 
blood, and felt along the heart." Wordsworth clearly recognizes 
the dominant philosophy of tha day—sensationalism and associa- 
tionism—in these and following lines. The senses absorb sensations 
which are transformed into feelings, which in turn leave the impress 
on the mind, purify it, elevate it. But we recognize Wordsworth 
and none other in the immortal lines that follow. The physical and 
the moral were the realms that Wordsworth shared with Locke and 
Hartely. The blessed spiritual was a realm of which Wordsworth 
alone was the sole monarch. That "realm of aspect more sublime" 

opens up in the passage that follows : 
` Nor less, | trust, 
, To them | may have owed another gift, 
Of aspect more sublime : that blessed mood, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened : that serene and blessed mood 
in which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living sou! : 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the Ilfe of things. 

We are apt to forget that the pronoun "them" (second line) goes 
for its antecedent as far back as fourteen lines: "These beauteous 
forms. (The pronoun "them" is used for the first time in the line: “I 
have owed to them, in hours cf weariness...... ") These same 
"beauteous forms" bring "another gift of aspect more sublime" : a 
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“blessed mood” which is nothing less than a spiritual Vislon—a 
vision which pierces the otherwise impenetrable mysteries of “all 
this unintelligible world,” mysteries that had oppressed him in 
France and after. Wordsworth says in effect almost exactly the 
same in regard to the famous (or is it notorious?) vernal 
wood "impulse" in “The Tables Turned." There the "gift" of Nature 
was a vision into moral evil and good; here comes from “beauteous 
forms" a sublimer gift of a vision into the heart of the mystery of life 
Both the gifts are of the same kind : they are spiritual in essence. 
Yet, curiously enough, the Morleys have never raised their skeptical 
brows over these lines. ( One wonders whether it is the incons- 
picuous pronoun that saves Wordsworth |) Any way, the reiteration 
goes to prove that in both the poems the poet affirms what he not 
merely believed but experienced. 

In the lines that follow, "the blessed mood" comes back with 
an added epithet, "serene." And Wordsworth as serenely crosses 
over into what has to be recognized as a supremely mystical, 
trancelike state of saints in profound meditation—a total oblivion 
of the physical and attainment of the trenscendental, of the luminous, 
“living soul." That attainment, as great saints of all ages have 
borne out, is followed by intense spiritual visions. Serenely, yet 
with amazing intrepidity, Wordsworth affirms that "those beauteous 
forms” even when only recollected, have slowly led him, step after 
step, into that ineffable state; awakened the spiritual eye that 
discovers in the heart of the universe joy infinite and harmony 
profound. That joy and that harmony are Powers in the Words- 
worthian sense. They lead him into the heart of mysteries. They 
make him see “into the life of thinge." 

The reminiscent memories widen in the second section of the 
poem. ‘The picture of the mind revives"—the poet goes back to 
the boyhood and adolescent memories of his nature-love. He 
presents three stages of it: 1) the boyhood stage of pure physical 
sensation —"the coarser pleasures of mv boyish days, and their glad 
animal movements;" 2) the adolescent and early-youth stage of pure 
feeling when Nature was “all in all,” its colours, forms and 
phenomena "a passion," "an appetite;" "its aching joys and dizzy 
raptures" grounded on the senses, with "no need of a remoter charm 
by thought supplled." It was a feverish, unreflecting, sensuous 
absorption into Nature; 3) the third and last stage—the present stage 
of maturity—is a stage of thought, of mystic realization based on medl- 
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tation, on a mystical perception of the true character of the universe 
after listening to "the still, sad music of humanity." That mystic 
realization is “a sense sublime of something far more deeply interfus- 
ed"—a Vision into the all-pervading spirit of Nature, a vision of a 
grand unity and harmony : 
And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.? 

The coarser pleasures of boyhood, the passion and appetite of 
“thoughtless youth,’ have ell vanished. But the poet has no 
regrets, for other gifts of abundant recompense have followed: a 
new spiritual vision of nature in which “the still, sad music of 
humanity” has played a vital role. 

Let us now attempt to look more closely. Four points 
arrest our attention as we do so. Firstly, one of the profoundly 
mystical apprehensions in "Wordsworth's poetry is traced back, 
almost directly, to the “still, sad music of humanity.” In meditative 
calm the poet has learnt to correlate that sad music to his Vision of 
Nature They melt and flow and blend into supreme harmony. 
Thanks to this synthesis and harmony, he has come to feel “a 
presence that disturbs” him “with the joy of elevated thoughts”; 
“a presence” that encompasses both the outer and the inner worlds : 
“the round ocean," "the living air," "the blue sky" and “the mind 
of man". ; l 

Secondly, human sorrow and suffering lose their sharp edges 
and become a music—where harmony is ot the essence—because 
of this sense of harmony. A harmony between life and its realities 
on the one hand and the vast presence of nature on the other, has 
fashioned this music in his mind—"still" and "sad," yet "nor harsh 
nor grating " 

Thirdly, one marks the distinction Wordsworth makes between 
"feeling" and "thought." In "thoughtless youth," when Nature 
was all in all, feeling and passion dominated. In maturer life the 
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"dizzy reptures" faded; experience widened. “The hour of 
Man” had come, ard with it, intimate knowledge of human evil and 
suffering—abroad in France, at home in Dorsetshire. Chastened 
and subdued, he has learnt to look on Nature more thoughtfully. 
The new experience had to be integrated with his old love of Nature. 
A vaster harmony involving the synthesis of discordant elements 
was called for This was achieved when he discovered a new 
Vision of Nature which took in "the still, sad music of humanity," 
a vision in which Nature's presence and human misery were 
brought to a concord. That is why the poet could call it music. 
Fourthly, read in the context of the three preceding thoughts, 

one of the most baffling lines in Wordsworth's poetry yields up 
its mystery: "a sense sublime of something far more deeply 
interfused".* "More," the word of comparison, refers to the present 
experience in contrast to the "thoughtless youth" when the deeper 
Vision was lacking : when Nature's presence was not yet deeply 
interfused with "tae still, sad music." What ‘disturbs’ the poet 
with joy now is the "elevated thought" that Nature is revealed now 
as it was never befare, as a Spirit, a "presence," that takes in both 
the worlds, the outer and the inner, the natural and the human. And 
this deeper interfusion has brought to him a sense of all-pervading 
harmony which he attempts to convey through the word musíc. |n a 
memorable passage in The Prelude Wordsworth dwells onthe power of 
this musical: harmony and its mysterious workings. He relates the 
growth of the “immortal spirit" to this "harmony in music" : 

Dust as we are, the immotrtal spirit graws 

Like harmony in music ; there is a dark 

Inscrutable workmanship that reconciles 

Discordant elements, makes them cling together 

In one society. (H, 340 seq.) 
“Tintern Abbey” has borne testimony to a musical harmony uniting 
the disparate mainly in the wor/d outside. The Prelude passage, 
composed about a year later,“ speaks again of the “inscrutable 
workmanship” of that musical harmony "that reconciles discordant 
elements” in the world within. 

| have analyzec so far four major thoughts in the poem. | 

venture to come now to my central thesis. Firstly, this /ntegral 
vision, where discordant elements blend Into a musical harmony, 
is the bedrock of Wordsworth’s poetical falth—the Wordsworth 
of the great decade. On this vision throve his creative power; on 
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it was reared his cheerful faith that "There is a blessing in the air’; 
that love is ‘‘a universal birth. From heart to heart... stealing’: 
that there is a “blessed power that rolls about, below, above.” And 
through it, presently, he would recognize "A grandeur in the beatings 
of the heart.” 

Secondly, in childhood and “thoughtless youth," when human 
misery did not yet intrude on his vision, nor “the discordant 
elements,” it was a kindred yet different sense of cosmic harmony 
and his own rapturous unison with it that was the fountain-head 
of Wordsworth's visionary power, the heart of his Imaginative life. 
This was the prime fount—the source of all those moments of 
mystical experience when ‘‘the light of sense goes out, but with a 
flash that has revealed the invisible world." It was this Vision born 
of a mystical sense of unison and harmony which brought him to 
the threshold and enabled him to take off, to put it in Darbishire's 
words, “from the world of sense into the world of spirit.” 

Thirdly, from this primal fount and the visionary power that 
attended it was derived "the celestial light" that gleamed upon him 
in childhood; that brought "'aching joys” and “dizzy raptures” in 
adolescence, the loss of which he neither “mourns nor murmus” 
in "Tintern Abbey." In the "Immortality Ode," when "The glory 
and the freshness of a dream" would be irrevocably lost, it was the 
loss of this visionary power that he would lament. 

Lastly, this:earlier visionary power must be carefully distinguis- 
hed from the later /ntegra/ vision. In the first two books of The 
Prelude the former was "the fountain-light,” the very life-breath of 
Wordsworth's imaginative life since early boyhood, a life embalmed 
in immortal poetry. The latter was the well-head of his creative /ife, 
of his poetry during the great decade. The visionary power, and 
the entranced imaginative life it evoked, was the base on which 
was built, through which developed, the later /ntegra/ vision and the 
poetry of the Wordsworth we care for. The one grew into the 
other, and the transforming power was a spiritual experience : 
“Hearing often times the still, sad music of humanity." This 
integral vision, with the visionary power as the base, finds immortal 
expression, in the “blessed mood" passage of “Tintern Abbey," 
which we have already discussed. Here is the quintessence of 
Wordsworth's romantic Vision, the life-breath of his poetry. 

On March 27, 1802, "at breakfast Wordsworth wrote part of 
an 'Ode'," records Dorothy. Wordsworth composed the first two 
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stanzas ending with the dismal confession : 
But yet ! know, where'er | go 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth. 

Nature to him is still "beautiful and fair ;" yet something vital 
has been lost: "the fountain-light" of his imaginative life since 
childhood. Four years earlier, in "Tintern Abbey" Wordsworth 
had spoken of a "'loss," but in a very different way, with no regrets : 

Not for this 
Faint | nor mourn nor murmur ; other gifts 
Have followed ; for such loss, | would believe 
Abundant recompense. 

We are already familiar with the “recompense” and its 
"abundance." 1 

A vital question arrests our attention here: where lies the 
difference, if any, between the two  "losses"—the one brushed 
aside in “Tintern Abbey" and the other deeply deplored in “Ode 
on Intimations of Immortality.” | am not aware of a fully satisfying 
answer to this fundamental question by any critic. Indeed, it is 
surprising a host of critics, including Garrod, do not touch upon the 
question at all. 

Professor Bowra takes up the issue but casually in hls admirable 
essay on the "Ode" in The Romantic Imagination. He writes : 

When Wordsworth began to compose the "Ode" the main 

problem with which it deals was not an entirely new discovery. 

For sometime he had been conscious of the waning of his 

youthful vision .... "Tintern Abbey'* anticipates the "Ode" 

in distinguishing between two periods in Wordsworth's life, 

In his youth he throve on a visionary power which worked 

through nature ; later he found a living presence which inspired 

him with devotion and was the “soul of his moral being”... 

Wordsworth seems, after a period of years, to have reverted to 

what he had known for some time and to have found a new 

challenge to it. (Italics mine) 

Two questions, momentous in significance, face us. First, is 
the loss ignored in “Tintern Abbey" the “waning of his youthful 
vision, of his visionary power, as Professor Bowra makes it out 
to be? To pose the question differently: are the two “losses” 
in the two poems the same, or virtually the same, as Bowra seems 
to think ? He does not; to my mind, face the issue squarely, but 
evaded it with a negative phrase, "not entirely new," and a doubtful 
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verb, "seems" It is not at all clear what he implies by "not an 
entirely new discovery" and ''seems...to have reverted to what 
he had known for sometime...” The unmistakable Implication how- 
ever, as | understand, is that Wordsworth, when he composed 
"Tintern Abbey" had lost his visionary power, and theloss was 
virtually the-same as that deplored in the "Ode"—for he reverts 
"to what he had known for sometime." l do not agree here with 
Bowra, for reasons mentioned below. Our second question follows 
from the first—if the losses are the same, then why "nor mourn nor 
murmur” in “Tintern Abbey" ? And contrarily, why such grave 
concern in the "Ode" ? 

Before | attempt to answer the questions raised, let me place 
the two relevant passages from the two poems. The Tintern poem 
states : 

For nature then . . . 
To me was all in all. | cannot paint 
What then | was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock, 
The mountaln, and tha deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.—The time is past, 
And ali its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures. 

The "Ode" opens with the sad confession : 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 

Apparelled in celestial light, 

The glory and the fresnness of a dream 
It is not now as it hath been of yore;— 

Turn wheresoe'er | may, 

By night or day, 

The things which | have seen | now can see no more. 

Let us concentrate on the.phrases that relate to the "loss" in 
the Tintern poem: "Haunted me like a passion"; ‘‘An appetite ; 
a feeling anda love"; “aching joys,” “dizzy raptures.” Those in 
the "Ode" are : "Apparelled In celestial light"; "The glory and the 
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freshness ef a dream”; "the visionary gleam” (Stanza IV). Is there 
no difference in the spirit, character and content of the phrases in 
the two poems ? | believe there js. Traits of vigorous adolescence 
— intense absorption, frenzy of passion, ecstatic rapture—they are 
no more. Such is the character of the “loss” in the first poem. The 
“loss” in the “Ode” is more elusive, intangible, profound—the dream- 
like visionary power of boyhood referred to earlier. The "losses", to my 
mind, belong to two different worlds : of feeling and sensibility in 
the former; of the spirit, of the Imagination in the latter. The 
visionary power of childhood has undergone a change in adolescence 
—a change in Its mode of expression, manifestation. But it 
remains the primal fountain of Wordsworth's !maginative life and 
of his love of nature. It remains the "'master-light" of all his days, 
the ^'fountain-light'" of all his seeing. 

"Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when first I 
came among these hills ; ..." refers to boyhood, the stage when 
the poet’s visionary power was most powerful; the next change 
came in youth, when nature was all in all"; when cataracts haunted 
him “like a passion”; when all forms and colours in nature were to 
him “an appetite, a feeling and a love, ...” 

That time had also past—with “all its aching joys... And all 
Its dizzy raptures." . 

Presumably, at both these stages,—boyhood and youth—In 
spite of the change, the poet. is attended by his visionary power. 
From the stage of sensation, of elemental unison with nature, to 
the stage of feelings, of “aching joys and dizzy raptures"—the 
“vision splendid” has undergone a change In its manifestations 
only. But it remains the prime source, the well-head of his love 
for nature The “loss” the poet speaks of in this poem is of that 
intense absorption, of those joys and raptures of ‘thoughtless 
youth." Itisa "loss" the poet recks little of because of the 
"abundant recompense"—the Vision of /ntegra/ harmony which 
reigns in universal nature. We have already dealt with it earlier. 
If the visionary power could survive the first change from boyhood 
to youth, there is no reason to suppose that it did not survive the 
second —írom youth to maturity, the stags of the Tintern poem. 

Let us now turn to the "Ode." Between the first four 
stanzas—composed within March-June, 1802—and the rest of the 
poem (early 1804), there was a gap of about two years.5 But let 
us take up the "Ode" as a whole to analyse its major thoughts. The 
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first four stanzas present the inner crisis : Nature is still joyous and 
beautiful, yet the glory has vanished from the earth, the “celestial 
light" that had attended him so long is there no more. Stanzas 
V-VII attempt to probe into the character of the Vision lost and 
bring in a neo-Platonic thought? that he takes up from Coleridge 
and Henry Vaughan: the soul, "our life's Star." comes “trailing 
clouds of glory... From God, who is our home”; the child is 
hallowed with the glory of heaven and the "vision splendid" attends 
it. The light fades as the child grows into youth. “At length the 
Man perceives, it die away." As Bowra observes, the first part 
(St., I-IV) presents the crisis; the second (St., V-VIII) attempts to 
explain it; the third and concluding part (St, IX-XI) offers a 
consolation : though “the radiance... once “uphold” and “cherish” 
us : 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 

Of splendour in the grass, of glory In the flower ; 

We will grieve not, rather find 

Strength in what remains behind ; 

In the primal sympathy 

Which having been must ever be; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human suffering ; 

In the faith that looks through death, 

In years that biing the philosophic mind. 

So, the “Ode? begins with a very different “loss” from what 
“Tintern Abbey” four years earlier has recorded, and opens with a 
questioning, almost anguished voice. .The "Ode" also speaks, at 
the end, of “recompense” : in the "primal sympathy”; in the 
thoughts of "human suffering”; in the faith that accepts death 
calmly, wedded to "the philosophic mind." One marks a "loss" 


`. and a “recompense” in the two poems separated by four to six 


summers, yet how different are the mood and spirit of the two l 
The earlier poem glows with a faith and a Vision that reckons little 
of the “loss”; the later deplores it as serious and irrevocable, and 
seeks to “find strength in what remains behind." “Tintern Abbey" 
ripples with a secret fount of joy freshly discovered in a mystical 
awareness of nature's spirit that has taken in "the still, sad music 
of humanity" ; the "Ode" freezes into’ a calm fortitude, "a sober 
colouring,” behind which lurks the stoic resignation of a hard , 
Northerner, bred among the rugged mountains, who would not 
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5. Bowra writes : 

“The poem was started in the spring of 1802, and by summer the first four 
stanzas seem to have been completed... ; It was completed within two to four 
years." (The Romantic Imagination, 1960, p. 76.) 

F. W. Bateson says : 

“Begun 27th March 1802, added to in May and June, but apparently not 
completed until 1803 or early 1804°° (Wordsworth A Reinterpretation, 1966, 
p. 160 ) 

6. Wordsworth wrote In his Fenwick note (1843): ‘It is far too shadowy 
a notion to be recommended to faith, as more than an element in our instincts 
of Immortality, ., | took hold of the notion of pre-existence as having sufficient 
foundatlon in humanity for authorizing me to make for my purpose the best use 
of it | could as a poet.” 

Bowra comments (The Romantic Imagination, 1989, p. 96) : “No doubt when 
he wrote this, Wordsworth was troubled by the criticism. ., thet notion of pre- 
existence has no warrant in Holy Writ... but that he belleved it when he wrote 
the "Ode" Is surely beyond all question.” 

7. We may note In passing the intriguing thesis, hardly tenable, of Lionel 
Trilling and H, M. Margpliouth. In his essay on the "Ode" in The Liberal 
Imagination (ed.), 1942, pp, 129-53). Trilling affirms : 

"| belleve the ‘Ode’ is not only, not a dirge sung over departing powers 
but actually a dedication to new powers.” 

Margoliouth argues that the fountaln-head of the “Ode” Is a conflict of 
Wordsworth cellbate, dedicated to poetry, and Wordsworth, about to enter 
matrimonial life f 

8. Some other answers to the '"Wordsworthlan decline” are : 

(a) “The spirit bloweth where it listeth. When it ceases to blow, or blows 
but feebly and fitfully, what is a poet to do?” (H. Darbishire, The Poet Words- 
worth, 1950, p. 6.) 

(b) The secret of Wordsworth's strength was the ‘vitality of his sensatlons''. 
"The coofiscating years” weakened that vitality and enfeebled his poetry. M 
Sergent, The Cumberland Wordsworth ). 

(c) John Jones in hls critical study, The Egoistical Sublime also traces inh 
loss of sensibility” to a gradual dulling of his mind brought to a climax by hls 
brother's death (1805). 
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light is now negated by darkness. n the fifth stanza the life-imagery 
comes up, dismal and constricting, wiping out the light from heaven : 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 

Shades of the prison—house begin to close 

Upon the growing Boy,... 
In stanza VIII the Child, "yet glorious in the might of heaven-born 
freedom”, strives to ‘‘provoke the years to bring the inevitable yoke”. 
And this is followed by one of the most vivid and powerful images 
on life in Wordsworth’s poetry : 

Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 

Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life | 

One imagines the frost-heavy, life-deep weight descending 

on a bewildered poet. From the "heavy and the weary weight" 
lightened by the "blessed mood”, to the weight "heavy as frost. . .'5 
from the "eye made quite by the power of harmony, and the deep 
power of joy”, to the “eye that hath kept watch o’er man's mortality" 
—is a long and melancholy journey. It is also a measure of the 
wintry path, the dreary distance Wordsworth has covered from 
“Tintern Abbey" the “Ode” from “the glory and the dream” of 
Vision—"'into the light of common day”. 


Notes and References 


1. H. Darbishire, The Poet Wordsworth, p. 59. 

2, Foran interesting analysis of the passage by two eminent modern critics, 
seo Empson’s Seven Types of Ambiguity, 1947, pp, 191-94, and Leavls's Revaluation, 
1949, pp. 159-61. 

3 Professor Richard H. Fogle's remarks on “the apparent incompleteness 
of his (Wordsworth's) comparison," in thls particular line is intriguing : 

"Far more deeply Interfused, than what ? One would like to know. But the 
phrase expresses Wordsworth's Imaglnatlon struggling to realize as unity what 
can only be worded as a dualism of matter and spirlt. The unfinished comparison 
is hls expedient and device,’ 

(’A Note on Romantic Oppositlons and  Reconcillations" in Zhe Major 
English Fomantic Poets, Thorpe, Baker and Weaver (ed.), 1957, p. 18). 

I disagree with professor Fogle. “Far more deeply interfused" is not an 
“unfinished comparison," It is an implied comparison with the “hour of thought- 
less youth." Wordsworth realizes “The dualism of matter and spirit as unity" 
magnificently (he need not ‘Struggle’ for It I) in the same poem earller, In the 
"blessed mood" passage. 

2,4., “Tintern-Abbey” was written -on 13 July 1798. Most of Prelude, |! was 
composed in later summor and autumn of 1799. 
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out of human suffering" fashioned once "the still, sad music’: 
"the faith that looks through death" was once a poetic faith, the 
life-breath of poetry. Both are now for ever lost. "The philosophic 
mind,” “the more habitual sway, are poor recompense. For the 
music is heard no more. 

An intriguing perspective is lent by the major images on life 
in the two poems, for they bear the silent impress of this marked 
transformation in the poet's Vision. Both poems reveal the poet's 
awareness of life's evils. But it is interesting to observe that while 
in “Tintern Abbey" the murky images of life and its evils are 
immediately negatived by a triumphant affirmation, are bathed and 
softened as it were in a flood of light from another world—those 
in the “Ode” are nakedly harsh. Their gloom is intense and 
unrelieved. And this is despite the fact that the former is not far 
removed from the years of “ghastly visions", of “treachery and 
desertion” ; while nearly a decade intervenes between those years 
and the composition of more than half the "Ode". 

“Tintern Abbey" speaks serenely of "the burthen of the 
mystery", of the “heavy and the weary weight of all this uninte- 
ligible world" /ightened by the ''blessed mood”; of "darkness" 
and “the many shapes of joyless daylight’; of "the fretful stir 
unprofitable, and the fever of the world"—all negated and toned 
down by “How oft, in spirit, have | turned to thee, O sylvan Wye I” 
In the long last stanza, dark images of suffering and evil loom again, 
again to be denied or //ghtened : 

` neither evil tongues, 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 

The dreary intercourse of daily life 

Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings. 
One listens to the soft magical notes of the “still, sad music’. One 
discovers the witchery of the /ntegral vision. n “Tintern Abbey" 
Wordsworth, “so long a worshipper of Nature", comes, despite 
all his bitter, harsh experiences, "unwearied'" in her service with 
“a far holier love". “The fretful stir unprofitable and the fever of 
the world" count little before the warmth and glow of hls Vision. 

But the gloom deepens in the great "Ode'' and no contrary 
light redeems it. Indeed, the imaglstio process is curiously reversed : 
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accept defeat like his friend Coleridge. in the former, human 
suffering is related to a music that chastens and subdues; in the 
latter it brings only soothing thoughts ; in the former the prize is an 
integrated vision ; in the latter there merely flickers a stoic consola- 
tion: “In years that bring the philosophic mind." Why this dismal 
difference, the divergent recompense worlds apart ? 

The answer, as | think, is this : the “Ode” laments the loss of 
the visionary power—the bedrock of the poet's Imaginative life, 
the base of hls integral vision. But what the distressed poet is also 
dimly aware of—and this is my central point—is that he has lost 
something more—the /ntegral vision as well. As the base disappears, 
the entlre edifice crumbles down. He laments for the flight of the 
visionary power, "'the glory and the dream” of childhood ; but what 
he vaguely apprehends is that the “sense sublime of something 
far more deeply interfused" has also forsaken him. In “Tintern 
Abbey” both the power and the vision, held in fine balance, were 
united in wedlock and the offspring was the ‘‘blessed mood” and 
the “sense sublime.” Inthe “Ode” both are lost. The discordant 
elements, whatever their nature and source might be, have warped 
the music and made it, or would soon make it after brother John's 
death in the sea, "'harsh" and "grating." Many and various factors, 
complex and indeterminable and .therefore essentially conjectural, 
may have precipitated it: Coleridge's plight and the "Ode on 
Dejection” ; the revival of the unfortunate Annette Vallon affalr a 
few weeks before the composition of the “Ode”; the desire to 
marry Mary Hutchinson and the mental conflict that ensued ; the 
possible misgiving that by marrlage he would break his vow of self- 
dedication to poetry; the fact that human misery and evil were 
becoming more and more obtrusive.® Whatever the reasons, the 
fact remains that somehow the magical harmony of the later integral 
vision was lost and with it faded the breath and inspiration of his 
creative power as the poems that followed would sadly bear out. 
And that accounts for the marked difference in Wordsworth's 
response to the two "losses'' and for the divergent “recompense” 
in the two poems. In the Tintern poem the “loss” is followed by a 
gift of “abundant recompense‘’—the /ntegra/ vision. |n the "Ode" 
that recompense too is lost. All that. remains is a wishful thought 
to find strength "in years that bring the philosophic mind.” 

.. The irony has come full circle: the “thoughts that spring 
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first four stanzas present the inner crisis : Nature is still joyous and 
beautiful, yet the glory has vanished from the earth, the “celestial 
light" that had attended him so long is there no more, Stanzas 
V-VII attempt to probe into the character of the Vision lost and 
bring in a neo-Platonic thought? that he takes üp from Coleridge 
and Henry Vaughan : the soul, "our life's Star." comes "trailing 
clouds of glory...From God, who is our home”; the child is 
hallowed with the glory of heaven and the "vision splendid" attends 
it. The light fades as the child grows into youth. “At length the 
Man perceives, it die away." As Bowra observes, the first part 
(St., 1-1V) presents the crisis; the second (St., V-VIII) attempts to 
explain it; the third and concluding part (St, IX-XI) offers a 
consolation : though "the radiance... once “uphold” and “cherish” 
us : 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 

Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 

We will grieve not, rather find 

Strength in what remains behind ; 

In the primal sympathy 

Which having been must ever be; 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human suffering ; 

In the faith that looks through death, 

In years that biing the philosophic mind. 

So, the "Ode"" begins with a very different “loss” from what 
“Tintern Abbey" four years earlier has recorded, and opens with a 
questioning, almost anguished voice. .The "Ode" also speaks, at 
the end, of “recompense”: in the "primal sympathy"; in the 
thoughts of "human suffering”; in the faith that accepts death 
calmly, wedded to “the philosophic mind.” One marks a "loss" 
. and a “recompense” in the two poems separated by four to six 
summers, yet how different are the mood and spirit of the two! 
The earlier poem glows with a faith and a Vision that reckons little 
of the "loss" ; the later deplores it as serious and irrevocable, and 
seeks to "find strength in what remains behind.” “Tintern Abbey” 
ripples with a secret fount of joy freshly discovered in a mystical 
awareness of nature's spirit that has taken in "the still, sad music 
of humanity"; the "Ode" freezes into’ a calm fortitude, "a sober 
colouring," behind which lurks the stoic resignation of a hard , 
Northerner, bred among the rugged mountains, who would not 


